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A token  force  of  well-wishers  waves 

Tories  hope  new 
£60m  royal  yacht 
from  public  funds 
is  a vote  winner 


Value  of  soma  of  the  wMfcfs  yachts 

Tony  Bnflknoro  Mas  Joan  Cntat  Asa  man 


on  me  seven-monto  overseas  tour  that  will  be  her  last  before  the  i 


Robert  Uaxwal  Donald  Tnanp  TbaQaaon 
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Kamel  Maned,  Darid  Hencto 

and  Mctnel  White 


JOHN  MAJOR  and 
Michael  Portillo 
took  a secret  deci- 
sion Tour  months 
ago  to  delay  the 
announcement  of  a 
new  £60  million  royal  yacht 
until  yesterday  so  it  could  be- 
come part  of  a populist  appeal 
to  wavering  Tory  voters  in 
the  run-up  to  the  General 
Election. 


Whitehall  sources  have  told 
the  Guardian  that  a Joint  deci- 
sion was  taken  at  Downing 
Street  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Defence  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  the  Tory  Party 
conference. 

Mr  Portmo  said  the  deci- 
sion revealed  Conservative 
support  for  “a  symbol  of  the 
nation’s  pride”. 

•It  will  be  designed  to  ex- 
hibit an  enduring  level  of 
style,  elegance  and  dignity  ap- 
propriate to  its  role  and 
should  act  as  a showcase  tor 


‘Britain's  design  and  engineer- 
ing skills,"  he  said. 

The  decision  to  build  a 
replacement  for  the  royal 
yacht  Britannia,  which  has 
just  started  Its  last  tour,  was 
kept  flnom  the  Labour  Party  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  become 
a party  political  issue,  catch- 
ing them  flat-footed. 

David  Clark,  the  shadow  de- 
fence secretary,  was  not  told 
about  the  announcement 
until  late  yesterday  afternoon 
and  there  was  no  mention  of 


March  poll  new  favourite 


Mm  MacAskUJ,  CW«f 
Pontic*!  Correspondent 


THE  Government’s  in- 
creasing fragility  was 
highlighted  last  night 
when  it  was  surpris- 
ingly forced  to  concede  for  the 
first  time  in  18  years  its  ma- 
jority on  a key  Commons 
committee.  . 

It  reduces  John  Makars 
chances  of  soldiering  on  to 
his  publicly  preferred  elec- 
tion date  of  May  2. 

A senior  Labour  source.- 
though  puzzled  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  finally  caved  In, 
was  ecstatic  at  the  outcome. 
•They  are  Graying  at  the 


between  government  and 
opposition  whips,  means  the 
Government  ‘ will  only  have 
the  same  number  of  MPs  as 
the  Opposition  on  the  finance 
committee  considering  the 
Budget 

The  decision  to  agree  to 
parity  on  the  committee  casts 
serious  doubts  on  the  Govern- 
ment’s ability  to  get  its  legis- 
lation through  intact  The  0- 


ble.  is  to  join  the  Scottish 
National  Party  leader.  Alex 
Salmond,  tor  a press  confer- 
ence today  to  discuss  working 
together  to  defeat  erne  of  the 
revenue-raising  measures  in 
the  finance  bill,  the  plan  to 
double  air  passenger  duty. 

Mr  Salmond  said  he  hoped 
the  issue  could  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment down. 

Labour  will  have  to  con- 


The  election  date  has  been  ebbing  and 
flowing,  but  the  tide  is  now  flowing 
towards  March  20*  according  to  one 
government  political  adviser 


Many  MPs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Commons,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  convinced  tne 
election  would  be  on  May  l. 
are  switching  to  March  20. 

One  government  polmcai 
adviser  said;  ,’Thc  election 
date  has  been  ebbing  and 
flowing  but  the  tide  is  now 
flowing  towards  March  20. 

The  move,  agreed  yesterday 


wwv*  MU  now  will  be  open  to 
all  sorts  of  delaying  tactics, 
and  a serious  defeat  on  the 
bill  will  automatically  force  a 
vote  of  confidence. 

In  a further  development, 

the  Ulster  Unionists  began  to 
distance  themselves  from  the 
Government.  The  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  David  Trim- 


sider  whether  to  join  such  an 
alliance  to  vote  against  a rev- 
enue raising  measure,  but 
may  withhold  support,  unless 
the  Ulster  unionists  premise 
to  back  the  Opposition  in  the 
confidence  vote  which  would 
! follow. 

The  decision  on  parity 
reflects  the  arithmetic  of  the 


Commons,  in  which  the  Con- 
servatives have  exactly  the 
same  number  as  the  com- 
bined Opposition.  The  Oppo- 
sition had  been  pressing  since 
before  Christmas  tor  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  parity  hot 
the  Government  bad  repeat- 
edly refused,  and  Labour  pri- 
vately had  little  hope  of 
success. 

The  deal  was  negotiated 
with  the  government  whips 
by  the  deputy  Labour  whip, 
Nick  Brown.  Labour  said  no  , 
concession  had  been  offered 
to  the  Government 

The  Government  now  feces 
a nightmare  scenario  of  try- 
ing to  -get  its  finance  bill 
through  the  committee.  If  it  is 
a tie  between  the  Tories  and 
the  Opposition  on  an  amend- 
ment, the  chairman  has  no 
choice  but  to  come  down  in 
favour  of  the  status  quo.  That 
spells  trouble  for  government 
amendments. 

Parity  only  applies  to  the  fi- 
nance committee  at  this  stage 
because  no  other  committees 
are  in  toe  process  of  being 
formed. 
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it  In  November's  budget 
The  project  was  thrown 
into  doubt  within  hours  of  toe 
surprise  announcement  when 
the  Shadow  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  made  tt  dear  that 
Labour  would  opt  necessarily, 
commit  itself  to  providing  toe 
£60  mmirm  needed  to  build  it 
•There  win  be  no  blank 
cheques,  no  automatic  spend- 
ing of  £60  mffl!on*  of  tax- 
payer’s money.  We  intend  to 
be  tough  on  ^pending  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  bounced 


Into  commitments  by  Tory 
governments  which  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  as- 
sess,” a spokesman  for  Mr 
Brown  said. 

Without  that  commitment 
the  fending  of  the  royal  yacht 
could  become  a re-run  of  the 
row  over  toe  mfllennium  ex- 
hibition in  Greenwich,  Lon- 
don. Labour  threatened  to 
withdraw  support  because  of 
spiralling  costs. 

As  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
will  not  be  in  a position  to 


place  a new  order  tor  the  ship 
until  next  year,  it  leaves  ah 
incoming  Labour  govern- 
ment, if  it  wins  the  election  in 
spring;  in  a strong  position  to 
caned,  the  scheme. 

Critics  point  out  that  the 
royal  yacht 

• costs  £10  million  a year  to 
run. 

• has  a crew  of 240,  including 
a 25-strong  Royal  Marine 
Band 

• made  only  50  commercial 
“Sea  Day”  visits  in  five  years, 


Expat  glitterati  join  forces  to  boost 
New  Labour’s  profile  in  the  US 


len  Katas  In  H*w  Yorfc 

A GROUP  of  high-profile 
/^British  expatriates  in- 
cluding Random  House 
president  Harry  Evans  and 
Evtta  director  Alan  Parker 
have  launched  a campaign 
to  improve  the  Labour  Par- 
ty's image  in  the  United 
States  and  raise  funds  for 
Tony  Blair’s  election  drive. 

They  plan  to  hold  a func- 
tion in  New  York  next 
month  at  which  a senior 
shadow  minister  will  out- 
line the  party's  economic 
policy  to  Wall  Street  finan- 
ciers traditionally  jittery 
about  the  prospect  of  a 
labour  government. 

“There’s  some  effort  to  be 
made  convincing  Ameri- 
cans, especially  business- 
men. that  having  the 
Labour  Party  in  power 

doesn’t  Tnonn  the  country’s 

going  to  be  overrun  by 
reds,”  said  restaurateur 
Brian  McNally,  a member 
of  the  group. 

Labour’s  new  stateside 
cheerleaders  are  also  plan- 1 


Sport 


ning  a S250-a-ticket  fund- 
raiser in  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  the  1990  US 
census,  640,000  Britons  live 
in  the  US,  about  half  of 
them  naturalised  American 
citizens.  It  is  too  late  to 
campaign  for  their  votes  — 
expatriate  voters  bad  to 
register  by  last  October. 

Nevertheless,  the  group 
hopes  to  swell  Labour’s 
campaign  coffers  with  con- 
tributions from  the  affluent 

ex-pat  community. 

Mr  Evans,  the  former 
Sunday  Times  editor,  and 
his  wife.  New  Yorker  editor 
Tina  Brown,  were  among 
the  hosts  of  a “get-to-know- 
Labour”  breakfast  at  Mr 
McNally's  restaurant  in 
September,  at  which  dep- 
uty Labour  leader  John 
Prescott  fielded  questions. 

Mr  McNally  admitted 
that  his  group  would  proba- 
bly . be  ridlcnled  as  cham- 
pagne socialists.  TPs  easy 
to  make  ftan  of,  but  what 
should  everybody  do?  Do 
yon  have  to  be  poor  to  be  a 
socialist,  or  even  left  of  cen- 
tre? it’s  ludicrous.” 
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INVESTMENTS. 

CAST  IRON 
GUARANTEES. 


In  an  uncertain-  financial  climate,  what  could 
be  better  than  a guaranteed  return  on  your 
investment  from  a name  you  can  trust? 

Abbey  National,  offer  a range  of  guaranteed 
investments  so  you  can  choose  the  one  that  best 
suits  your  personal  needs. 


To  find  out  more  call 


Abbey  National  Direct 


on  0800  100  801 


quoting  ref.  A402A/12, 


or  call  into  your  nearest 


branch. 
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To  uilit  ns  in  improving  our  service  «c  m»y  record  nr  monitor  call*. 
Abbey  National  and  the  Umbrella  Couple  <j>mbol  ate  trademark]  of 


Abbey  National  pic,  Abbe*  Home,  Baker  Street,  London  NW!  (XL 
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I name  this  ship 
. . . er,  Camilla? 


Simon  Hoggart 


JOHN  Wilkinson  (C. 

Northwood)  inquired  of 
Mr  Portillo  if  he  might 
congratulate  hJs  right  honour- 
able Mend  on  "an  admirable 
decision,  expressed  In  the 
most  felicitous  language." 

Once  MPs  always  lapsed 
into  this  ermine-dad  prose 
whenever  the  topic  of  the 
royal  family  arose.  It  is  gluti- 
nous and  sycophantic,  as  if 
they  were  stroking  the  Orb,  or 
slurping  on  the  Great  Sceptre 
of  State. 

Mr  Portillo  couldn’t  work 
out  precisely  why  the  Govern- 
ment was  proposing  to  spend 
£60  mill  ion  on  a new  royal 
yacht  Britannia  "has  lent  her 
prestige  to  the  promotion  of 
British  exports  worldwide 
and  the  attraction  of  Inward 
investment  and  has  hosted 
numerous  commercial 
events,"  he  said,  somewhat  in- 
felicitously.  I thought 
If  that  were  so,  why  not  just 
call  it  the  Everest  Double- 
Glazing  Royal  Yacht?  We've 
flogged  off  everything  else. 

Apparently  this  will  not  do. 
As  well  as  being  a nice  little 
earner,  the  royal  equivalent  of 
Del  Boy's  Robin  Reliant  the 
yacht  is  also  a fundamental 
symbol  of  our  national  spirit 
To  Alan  Williams,  the  first 
Labour  MP  to  attack  the  deci- 
sion outright  Sr  Xavier  Por- 
tillo declared  that  it  stood  for 
"our  prestige,  our  status  and 
our  pride.  I know  I have  lost 
you.  because  you  don’t  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  those 
words!" 

Labour's  spokesman.  David 
Clark,  clearly  hadn’t  quite 
spotted  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a piece  of  chutzpah 
breathtaking  even  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  present  govern- 
ment- He  naively  inquired 
why  the  Opposition  had  not 
been  consulted  before  the  an- 
nouncement was  made. 
(Answer  Because  the  Tories 
didn't  want  an  agreement 
they  wanted  a publicity 
stunt.)  Then  he  asked  why  Mr 
Portillo  had  rejected,  "in  such 


a cavalier  manner,  the  injec- 
tion of  private  capital?" 

The  sight  of  a Labour  front 
bencher  demanding  private 
spending  on  public  projects 
reduced  the  Tories  to  helpless 
laughter,  which  continued  for 
sometime. 

Other  Labour  MPs  split  Into 
two  groups,  the  first  being 
those  such  as  Peter  Shore, 
who  stood  stiffly  to  attention, 
as  If  sailing  into  Portsmouth 
Harbour  (mid  Andrew  Faulds, 
a fundamentalist  monarchist, 
who  seemed  to  demand  flog- 
ging for  the  producers  of  the 
recent  TV  monarchy  debate.) 

Others,  by  contrast,  pro- 
duced lists  of  ways  in  which 
the  money  could  be  better 
spent  pensioners,  schools, 
hospitals,  cold  weather  allow- 
ances, and  soon.  Mr  Portillo 
told  them  that  they  didn't 
share,  and  did  not  even  under- 
stand. concepts  such  as 
“national  esteem  and  national 
pride". 

Tories  urged  a yacht  the  late 
Robert  Maxwell  would  have 
envied.  One  demanded  an  on- 
board helicopter  pad,  and  was 
promised  it  would  be  there. 
(“And  a casino,”  growled  Den- 
nis Skinner.)  Someone  else 
mentioned  the  threat  of  a bi- 
cycle monarchy-  “I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  roam  for  bicy- 
cles," Mr  Portillo  pledged. 
(Worth  knowing,  though  r m 
sure  even  Prince  Andrew 
could  work  out  that  a ship  Is 
no  place  for  a nice  long  bike 
ride.) 

There  would  certainly  be 
room  for  a band.  (Silly  if  you 
ask  me.  Both  Princess  Di  and 
Fergie  have  described  the 
shock  of  finding  their  Inti- 
mate honeymoon  night  dinner 
accompanied  by  a troupe  of 
military  musicians.) 

At  one  point  Nicholas 
Soames  appeared  In  danger  of 
collapse  at  some  humorous 
remark  I missed.  His 
shoulders  heaved,  he  mopped 
his  eyes,  ami  his  bald  head 
turned  puce,  then  crimson, 
and  finally  a rich,  dark  helio- 
trope as  his  whole  frame 
began  to  shake  alarmingly. 

He  had  barely  recovered 
when  Robert  Key  (C.  Salis- 
bury) asked  ponderously 
what  the  new  yacht  would  be 
called.  "Camilla!"  shouted 
Dennis  Skinner.  Even  the 
Speaker  collapsed  in  giggles, 
and  Mr  Soames  was  off  again. 
It  was  a terrible  moment,  but 
like  the  yacht,  he  has  been 
saved  for  the  nation  at  the  last 
moment 


Review 


Secrets  vested 
in  Welsh  deputy 


Charles  Nevin 

Fighting  Talk:  The 
Biography  Of  John  Prescott 
Cofin  Brown 

Simon  & Schuster 

A CONFUSING  man,  John 
Prescott.  This  has  little 
to  do  with  the  famously 
scrambled  syntax  which,  de- 
spite the  mockery,  has  never 
been  a bar  to  understanding 
what  he  means.  It  is  what  he 
stands  for  and  where  he  is 
com  Lhg  from  that  is  tricky. 

Which  is  all  the  more  con- 
fusing because  outwardly  it 
seems  pretty  clear  chippy, 
working-class  Yorkshireman 
who  speaks  as  he  finds  and 
guards  the  flickering  flame  or 
Old  Labour  against  the  winds 
of  change  inspired  by  the  ef- 
fete middle  class  arrivistes 
and  slummers  of  New  Labour. 

So  you  win  know  that  he 
used  to  be  a steward  on  liners, 
and  you  will  probably  know 
that  he  failed  his  11 -plus.  and 
that  the  injustice  of  be  ing 
thereby  deselected  from  a de- 
cent education  has  rankled 
ever  since,  most  piquantly 
cameoed  when  the  girl  he 
loved  at  li.  on  her  way  to 
grammar  school,  sent  his  love 
letter  back,  corrected. 

Reading  Colin  Brown 
rather  mucks  this  up.  For  one 
thing,  Prescott  turns  out  to  be 
Welsh,  bom  in  Prestatyn,  with 
furloughs  in  the  better  bits  of 
Cheshire.  When  the  (hmily 
went  to  live  near  Rotherham, 
his  mother  was  known  as  The 
Duchess  by  her  neighbours 
because  she  bothered  to  clean 
the  windows.  His  father,  a 
railway  controller,  used  con- 
cessionary travel  to  take  the 
family  to  Evian,  where  he 
gambled  in  the  casino.  And 


that  girl  failed  her  U-plus,  too. 
Still,  his  grandfather  did  weep 
when  Ramsay  MacDonald 
went  coalition. 

Brown's  examination  of  his 
career  doesn't  help,  either.  In 
his  early  trade  union  days,  he 
is  revealed  as  a moderate 
rather  than  a dangerous  leftie. 
His  subsequent  career,  despite 
the  bluntness,  proves  to  be  a 
succession  of  submissions 
"for  the  good  of  the  party", 
ending  up  with  the  rewriting 
of  Clause  IV  and  acceptance  of 
the  selective  educational  ar- 
rangements of  the  Harriet 
Harman  household.  A spin 
doctor's  dream,  really. 

Except  there  is  a splendid 
unguided  truculence  to  him. 
Thus,  during  the  1987  election 
when  the  Kinnock-Hattersley- 
Go uld- non- Presco tt  plans  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  a 
million  fell  to  the  floor  during 
a press  conference:  "There 
you  are —even  the  bloody 
notice  board  doesn't  believe 
it1”  Having  the  face  of  a north 
country'  comic  helps. 

What  next?  You  might  want 
to  listen  to  Dennis  Skinner, 
Prescott’s  old  flatmate:  “Like 
a lot  of  people,  he  decided  to 
climb  the  ladder.  Every  so 
often  this  tormented  soul 
would  say  'I  am  going  to  pack 
it  all  in’.  He  was  always  threat- 
ening that.”  The  ghost  of 
George  Brown  rears  uneasily, 
as  Prescott  knows. 

For  now,  he  soldiers  on,  self- 
prafessedly  bourgeois,  the  boy 
who  once  complained  that 
middle  class  scouts  took  choc- 
olates to  camp  when  he  only 
had  scones.  But  there  is  the 
vest  He  still  wears  one. 

“Many  a true  word  has  been 
spoken  by  Prescott  In  a vest," 
writes  Brown.  Still  hope,  then. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


MPs  seek  media  cash  ban 


Andrew  Culf 

Media  Correspondent 


Chequebook  journalism 
involving  trial  witnesses 
should  be  outlawed,  MPs  said 
yesterday. 

The  national  heritage  select 
committee  said  there  were  no 
circumstances  in  which  such 
payment  to  a witness  by 
newspapers  or  broadcasters 
would  be  Justified  by  the  pub* 
lie  interest. 


its  recommendations  go 
further  than  proposals  made 
last  year  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

The  committee,  chaired  by 
the  Labour  MP  Gerald  Kauf- 
man. said  legislation  should 
be  passed  at  the  earliest  date. 
It  demanded  that  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission 
change  its  rules  so  that  ft 
could  impose  heavy  fines  on 
offending  newspapers  and 
order  them  to  pay 
compensation. 


Blunkett  unveils  US-inspired  plan  for  volunteer  force  to  assist  in  spreading  a new  vision  of  society 


Donald  MacLeod 

Education  Correapondent 


A LABOUR  govern- 
ment would  mobi- 
lise volunteer  "fos- 
ter grannies”  to 
help  educate  chil- 
dren when  parents  and  teach- 
ers found  it  difficult  to  cope. 

Health  visitors,  some 
equipped  with  books  and  pup- 
pets, would  help  parents  to 
promote  literacy  and  numer- 
acy through  play,  as  well  as 
giving  advice  on  such  things 
as  measles  and  feeding,  David 
Blunkett,  the  party’s  educa- 
tion spokesman,  told  a confer- 
ence yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  students  at 
secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges would  be  given  lessons 
on  parenting  in  a revised 
national  curriculum  as  part 
of  the  party's  drive  to  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of  low  aspi- 


rations and  educational 
faUure- 

The  foster-grandparent 
scheme,  which  is  being  pi- 
loted by  Age  Concern,  Is  mod- 
elled on  an  American  scheme 
that  involves  23,000  volun- 
teers helping  100,000  vulnera- 
ble children  a day,  said  Mr 
Blunkett 

Historically,  grandparents 
had  played  a vital  role  in  guid- 
ing parents  and  helping  to  look 
after  children.  “Greater  mobil- 
ity and  the  break-up  of  the  ex- 


tended family  have  reduced 
this  natural  support  system  to 
many  parents.” 

Age  Concern  has  started 
three  pilot  schemes,  in  Stock- 
port,  Greater  Manchester,  En- 
field, London,  »nd  Learning- 
ton  Spa.  Warwickshire, 
where  80  elderly  volunteers 
are  helping  vulnerable  chil- 
dren in  schools,  with  the  aim 
of  eventually  going  Into  their 
homes. 

Another  charity,  Home- 
Start  UK,  would  be  funded  to 


expand  the  work  of  its  volun- 
teers with  28,000  young  chil- 
dren and  their  families  — 
Often  young  mothers  whose 
problems  of  caring  for  their 
child  were  compounded  by 
poverty  and  flthealth. 

Poverty  of  expectations 

passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  was  more  of  a barrier 
than  economic  and  social  dis- 
advantage, said  Mr  Blunkett, 
who  was  brought  up  on  a 
council  estate  in  Sheffield  by 
his  widowed,  mother,  with 


“nothing  in  the  house  hot  the 
next  meal”. 

- He  added: 'Tt  was  her  aspi- 
rations and  expectations  mat 
helped  to-  drive  me  on,  giving 
me  the  confidence  .that  .now- 
fires  me  with  the  belief  that, 
education  provides  the  ladder 

out  of  poverty.” 

Labour  would  pick  up  Bir- 
mingham's programme  of 
using  health  visitors  along- 
side pre-school  workers  to 
Show  parents  how  to  boost 
their  children’s  ftiture  educa- 


Brave  new  Britain!  a day  in  the  life 


MORNING:  Health  visitor, 
equipped  with  books  and 
puppets,  arrives  to  tell 
mother  about  howto 
develop  literacy  through 
play. 

SCHOOL:  Parenting  classes 
for  older  students  Included 


In  revised  national 
curriculum,  designed  by 
Labour  to  Improve  skills 
and  confidence  In  raising  a 
family. 

AFTERNOON:  Volunteer 
granny  from  Age  Concern 
arrives  to  help  children 


Architect's  model  of  the  proposed  1,265  ft  Millennium  Tower  photograph:  richard  da  vies 


Retreat  by  Cunningham 


Leadership  disowns  radical 
scheme  to  restructure  BBC 


Andrew  Gulf 
Media  Correspondent 


LABOUR'S  media  policy 
was  in  disarray  last 
night  after  the  party’s 
leadership  intervened  to  ad- 
minister an  humiliating 
rebuff  to  its  broadcasting 
spokesmen. 

A draft  policy  — proposing 
a single  media  regulator  and 
weakening  the  powers  of  the 
BBC  governors  — was  pub- 
licly disowned  by  the  party's 
hierachy  less  than  12  hours 
after  it  had  been  outlined  in 
detail  by  the  shadow  broad- 
casting minister,  Lewis 
Moonle. 

Last  night  Virginia  Bottom- 
ley,  the  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  said  the  move  was 
a slap  down  for  her  opposite 
number.  Jack  Cunningham, 
who  has  worked  for  months 
to  draw  up  the  policy. 

"This  is  just  another  exam- 
ple of  Labour  being  in  total 
disarray,''  she  said.  ‘Tt  is  time 
for  them  to  come  clean  on 
what  exactly  their  policy  is." 

Labour's  position  was  fur- 
ther complicated  when  Ger- 
ald Kauftean,  Labour  chair- 
man of  the  National  Heritage 
select  committee,  said  he 


broadly  welcomed  plans  in 
the  Cunningham-Moonie  pol- 
icy to  change  the  status  of  the 
BBC  governors. 

The  Guardian  reported  yes- 
terday that  Mr  Moonie  had 
outlined  plans  to  merge  Oftel, 
the  telecommunications  regu- 
lator, and  the  Independent 
Television  Commission,  to 
form  a single  regulatory  body, 
the  Office  of  Communications 
(Ofcom). 

He  also  proposed  removing 
the  BBC  governors’  powers 
to  deal  with  programme  com- 
plaints and  scrutinise  com- 
mercial activities. 

In  a statement  Mr  Cunning- 
ham said:  "The  Guardian 
story  about  Labour  and  the 
BBC  is  a huge  over-reaction 
to  ideas  which  have  been 
around  for  some  time.  Their 
story  bas  no  foundation. 

“Labour  published  our  pol- 
icy document,  Communicat- 
ing Britain's  Future,  in  July 
1933.  We  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  Ofcom  to  regulate 
broadcasting  and  telephony. 
That  same  document  pro- 
poses a restructuring  of  the 
ITC.” 

Mr  Cunningham  added: 
“Mr  Moonle  drew  attention  to 
these  issues  daring  Informal 
discussions  with  the  Interna- 


tional Press  Instltue  on  Tues- 
day. There  are  no  plans  in  ex- 
istence to  cause  upheaval  at 
the  BBC." 

Mr  Moonie.  who  was  stand- 
ing in  at  the  off-the-record 
lunch  for  Mr  Cunningham, 
who  had  flu,  went  through 
Labour's  draft  policy  -In 
detail. 

He  was  asked  afterwards  by 
the  Guardian  if  it  could 
report  his  remarks  about  cre- 
ating a single  regulator  and 
the  planned  new  status  for 
BBC  governors. 

He  agreed  the  comments 
could  be  attributed  to  him 
and  supplied  two  on-the- re- 
cord quotes. 

The  event,  chaired  by  Peter 
Preston,  editorial  director  of 
Guardian  Media  Group,  was 


ures,  including  Michae, 
Grade,  Channel  4’s  chief  exec- 
utive, and  Stewart  Purvis, 
chief  executive  of  ITN. 

By  Tuesday  night  after  the 
Guardian's  first  edition 
reached  rival  newsdesks, 
Labour’s  press  office  was  de- 
nouncing the  report  of  Its 
own  policy  draft  as  “totally 
untrue”, 

Mr  Kaufman,  speaking  on 
BBC2’s  Westminster  with 
Nick  Ross,  said:  “There  Is  no 
doubt  In  tny  mind  the  BBC 
board  of  governors  is  an  abso- 
lutely useless  body.  2 am  very 
Interested  in  what  the  Labour 
Party  Is  saying.” 


with  reading  and  raise 
educational  aspirations  in 
the  family. 

HOMEWORK:  Shadow 
home  secretary  Jack 
Straw's  national 
curriculum  says  90  minutes 
Is  necessary  far  secondary 


school  pupils  and  SO 
minutes  for  primary  school 
pupils. 

BEDTIME:  Ten-year-olds 
and  younger  children 
indoors  by  12pm  under 
Labour’s  published  curfew 
plan. 


tkra  &um-birth  through  fatt- 
ing and  play.  Labour  also 
wants  ante-natal-  classes  to 

promote  chilli  development  as 
well  as  the  mechanics  of 

delivery.  . . 

New  Labour's  vision  of  the 
“granny  state"  is  the  latest 
product  of  Tony  Blair’s  pas- 
sion for  education.  The  party 
is  pledged  to  boost  nursery 
education,  partly  through  vol- 
unteer help  for  young  moth- 
ers ihi»Hb  to  cope,  but  will 
abolish  the  Conservatives’ 
voucher  scheme. 

-With  ELMO  vouchers  due  to 
reach  the  parents  of  every 
four-year-old  in  the  country 
next  month,  Labour  is  anx- 
ious to  neutralise  the  effect  on 
voters  with  their  own  pack- 
age, Including  25  “early  excel- 
lence" centres  promoting 
health  and  pre-school 
education. 
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Plan  for  tallest  tower 
is  knocked  down 


Dan  QMster 

Arte  Correspondent 


PLANS  to  build 
Europe's  highest 
tower  In  the  City  of 
London  collapsed  yes- 
terday when  English  Heritage 
ruled  the  1,265  ft  design 
unsuitable. 

The  Millennium  Tower,  de- 
signed by  Sir  Norman  Foster 
Associates,  and  dubbed  the 
“erotic  gherkin”,  was  dis- 
missed as  “macho”  and  out  of 
keeping  with  its  surround- 
ings by  English  Heritage's 
chairman,  Sir  Jocelyn  Ste- 
vens. The  structure  would 
have  dwarfed  Canary  Wharf 
and  would  have  been  visible 
from  an  points  erf1  London. 

“Millennium  Tower  repre- 
sents such  a quantum  leap  in 
terms  of  scale,  height  and 
hulk  that  it  would  overwhelm 
the  quintessential  character 
of  the  capital,"  said  Sir  Joce- 
lyn. “London  does  not  need  a 
m?»^hn  building  to  establish 
itself  as  a world  centre.” 

English  Heritage  does  not 
have  the  power  to  call  off  the 
project,  for  the  site  a£  the 
bomb-damaged  Baltic  Ex- 
change, but  it  is  likely  that  a 
public  inquiry  will  be  held 
should  the  developers  press 
ahead.  The  ultimate  decision 
would  rest  with  the  Environ- 
ment Secretary . 

A spokesman  for  the  Mil- 
lennium Tower  Company 
said:  "We  are  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  project, 
restating  London's  pre-emi- 
nence as  a financial  centre. 
Until  the  consultation  period 
concludes  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  we  will  have  to  wait 
and  see." 

English  Heritage  also  de- 
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Opponents:  Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens  (left)  and  Sir  Norman  Foster 

‘Millennium  Tower . . . would  overwhelm  the 
quintessential  character  of  the  capital.  London 
does  not  need  a macho  building  to  establish 
itself  asa  world  centre’ 

— Jocelyn  Stevens 

‘We’re  thorough  commrtted  to  the  project,  restating 
London's preeminence  as  a financial  centre* 

— MBtannfcii  Tower  Company 


coded  to  appose  the  extension 
of  City  Point  in  the  City  of 
London.  Developers  planned 
to  bring  the  building  almost 
to  the  height  of  Canary  Wharf 
by  adding  12  storeys  and  a 
mast  to  the  existing  34-storey 
tower. 

Sir  Jocelyn  stressed  that 
the  decisions  were  not  in- 
tended as  a criticism  of  the 
designs  or  the  architects. 
“This  implies  a criticism  of 
tine  brief  We  think  the  archi- 
tects are  brilliant  hut  they 
have  wasted  their  time.” 

Drawing  attention  to  the 
absence  af  .a  strategic  author- 
ity for  the  capital  Sir  Jocelyn 
said:  “You  cant  criticise  de- 
velopers for  coming  forward 


with  plans  for  vast  buildings 
if  no  tme  has  told  them  that 
that  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
There  is  a need  for  a London- 
wide  policy  on  high 
buildings." 

However,  Sir  Jocelyn  dis- 
missed recent  reports  that 
English  Heritage  would  pro- 
pose .a  100-metre  limit  on 
buildings. 

A spokeman  for  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said: 
■There  are  stfll  serious  ques- 
tion marks  about  the  safety  of 
this  building  and  the  way  it 
will  affect  the  skyline.  It  is 
questionable,  whether  this 
would  benefit  workers  in  the 
City  or  Londoners  as  a 
whole.” 


ARE  YOU  SUBSIDISING 
DISHONEST  CLAIMANTS? 


Some  people  disguise  the 
■fad:  they've  made. lots 
of  insurance  daims  by 
changing  their  Insurant 
company.  That  way  they 
avoid  paying  higher 


General  Accident 
Direct 


premiums.  But  at  General 
Accident  Direct  we  can 
trace  their  insurance 
histories.  So  we  don't 
make  you  subsidise  the 
dishonest 
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FOR  BUILDINGS  & CONTENTS  INSURANCE 

FREEPHONE  0800  121  004 

PAY  BY  INSTALMENTS  INTEREST  FREE 


MOTOR  0800  121  000 

MORTGAGE  PAYMENT  PROTECTION  0800  121  008  • TRAVEL  0800  121  007 
weekdays  8am  - 9pm.  Sat  Sam  - Spm. 

* Applies  to  Buddings  and  Contents  and  Motor  insurance  only.  Written  details  oo  request 
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book  over 
memoirs 

Gulf  war  commander  refuses  to 
accept  inclusion  in  blanket  ban 
on  SAS  authors  visiting  bases. 

David  Fairhall  reports 

BRITAIN’S  most  dec-  elite  regiment  with  his  publl- 
orated  soldier,  the.  cations  — Storm  Command, 
Gulf  war  command-  about  fte  Gulf  war,  andLoot 
er  General  Sir  Peter  tag  For  Trouble,  his  memoirs, 
de  la  Billlhre.  ti»™  T«am  i»u» 


BRITAIN’S  most  dec- 
orated soldier,  the 
Gulf  war  command- 
er General  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Billlfere, 
refused  yesterday  to  accept 
that  he  is  hawno^  from  attend- 
ing reunions  of  his  old  regi- 
ment, the  SAS,  because  he 
has  written  about  their  secret 
exploits. 

Other  authors  of  bestselling 
books  about  the  SAS  have 
received  letters  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence  hairing  them 
from  regimental  bases,  even 
to  attend  remembrance 
services. 

An  MoD  spokesman  said: 
“The  restriction  applies  to  all 
those  who  have  acted  against 
Special  Forces’  interests  by 
publishing  information  about 
them." 

But  Sir  Peter  responded: 
“Both  of  my  books  were 
cleared  by  the  MoD  and  the 
SAS  before  publication.  I 
have  not  received  and  do  not 
expect  to  receive  such  a 
tetter.” 

Later  he  said:  “This  after- 
noon, for  the  first  time,  I have 
been  informed  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  that  all  authors 
of  books  mentioning  Special 
Forces  and  written  since  the 
Gulf  war,  whether  cleared  by 
the  MoD  or  not,  are  only  wel- . 
come  on  Special  Forces  prop- 
erty by  invitation. 

‘7  should  add  that  ex-ser- 
vicemen do  not  expect  to  visit 
any  military  installation  ex- 
cept by  invitation.'' 

An  MoD  spokesman  empha- 
sised yesterday  that  there  are 
"no  exceptions”  to  the  ban  on 
grounds  of  rank,  literary 
merit,  or  the  extent  of  mili- 
tary disclosures. 

• "Wvivslllttot  admit  to  prop-' 
erty  occupied  by  the  UK 
Special  Forces  any  former 
personnel  who  have  acted 
against  the  Special  Forces’ 
best  interests  by  publishing 
information  about  than,”  he 
said. 

"We  would  not  wish  to  pres- 
ent those  concerned  with  any 
further  opportunity  tor  infor- 
mation gathering.” 

The  general  was  accused  of 
"opening  the  floodgates”  to  a 
succession  of  books  about  his 


elite  regiment  with  his  publi- 
cations — Storm  Command, 
about  the  Gulf  war,  and  Look- 
tag  For  Trouble,  his  memoirs. 

There  have  been  n such 
books  in  total,  seven  of  them 
bestsellers.  This  angered 
serving  SAS  officers,  who 
regard  secrecy  as  an  impor- 
tant weapon  in  their  uncon- 
ventional armoury. 

The  ban  was  introduced  in- 
formally last  year,  and  rein- 
forced for  serving  soldiers . 
with  written  contracts  bind- 
ing them  to  confidentiality. 

The  tact  that  Sir  Peter  has 
not  received  a . letter  bluntly 
spelling  out  the  new  rules  is  a 
tribute  to  his  distinguished 
war  record. 

One  defence  source  sug- 
gested he  had  already  barred 
himself  from  SAS  society  by 
resigning  last  year  from  the 
regimental  association.  But 
Captain  James  Rennie, 
author  of  a book  about  under- 
cover special  forces  opera- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland,  de- 
scribed the  general's 
treatment  as  a "gross  public 
humiliation”. 

The  former  SAS  sergeant 
Andy  McNab,  who  wrote 
probably  the  most  successful 
of  the  exposures,  an  account 
of  Bravo  Two  Zero  patrol's 
unsuccessful  exploits  behind 
Iraqi  lines  in  the  Gulf  war, 
backed  the  Mod’s  move  be- 
cause "it  shows  everybody  is 
the  same  and  win  be  treated 
the  same".  ■ 

In  a BBC  radio  interview, 
he  said:  "Eighteen  months 
ago,  if  an  officer  wrote  a book 
it  was  ‘memoirs*  and  if  a sol- 
dier wrote  a_  .book  it  was 
‘revelations*.” 

Tara  Ktag,-"thB-  former  de- 
fence . secretary,  said  there 
was  “areal  problem”  over  the 
number  of  SAS  books  being 
published.'  Hie  'was  not  sur- 
prised the  MoD  had  taken  a 
stand,  because  it  had  a res- 
ponsibility to  ensure  that  SAS 
techniques  were  not  revealed 
and  lives  put  at  risk. 

The  shallow  ' defence  secre- 
tary, David  Clark,  said  Sir  Pe- 
ter’s books  were  much  more 
autobiographical  than  the 
others,  and  the  MoD  had 
probably  over-reacted.  “I 


Bravo  Two  Zero  by  Andy.  McNab  (1998): 
Bestseller  reputed  to  have  made  Its 
aufhfnva  former  SAS  sergeant,  a mfflfam- 
I tare.  He  gives  a detailed  personal  account 
of  an  operation  mentioned  in  De  la  BUr 
Here’s  book,  a Scud-huntlng  patrol  behind 
Iraqi  .lines  that  went  desperately  wrong 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Iraqis. 


The  Operators  by  James  Rennie  (1996): 
Blow-by-blow  account  of  undercover  war 
against  the  IRA  In  Northern  Ireland,  by 
former  army  captain  who  spent  a year 
with  14  Intelligence  Company,  "Britain's 
most  secret  military  unit**.  Purports  to 
reveal  every  operational  detail,  right 
down  to  the  radio  codes. 


The  No.  1 Bestseller  from  the  true  hero 


The  One  That  Got  Away  by  Chris  Ryan 
(1995):  Ryan,  another  former  SAS  ser- 
geant, who  was  hilled  as  "the  true  hero  of 
the  Bravo  Two  Zero  mission.**,  was  the  one 
member  of  Andy  McNah’s  patrol  to  escape, 
•across  the  desert  into  Syria.  Another 
bestseller. 


THE  SENSATIONAL  HARDBACK  BESTSELLER 


Storm  Command  by  General  Sir  Peter  de  la  Billiere  (1992): 

The  book  that  began  the  boom  in  SAS  memoirs,  by  the  commander  of 
Britain’s  forces  in  the  Gulf  war  — himself  a much-decorated  veteran  of 
undercover  operations  in  Malaya,  Borneo  and  Oman,  ffis  book  on  the  Gulf 
conflict  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  extent  of  SAS  operations  behind 
Iraqi  lines,  particularly  the  hunt  for  Send  missiles. 


’AUl . BRl’OE 


The  Nemesis  File  by  Paul  Bruce  (1995): 
One  of  the  latest  to  jump  on  the  SAS  pub- 
lishing bandwagon,  "Paul  Bruce*’  claims 
to  have  been  a member  of  an  SAS  assassi- 
nation squad  in  Northern  Ireland.  Virtu- 
ally no  one  believes  Him,  but  the  book  stHL 
sells. 


cant  help  foaling  that  because 
certain  officers  have  got  away 
with  It  in  the  past  by  publish- 
ing books,  where  the  other 
ranks  have  been  punished, 
.that  Ontbis  ooc&Ton  Sir1  Peter 
isbeing  made. a scapegoat.”^ 

Tout  MP  Winston  Chur- 
chill, grandson  of  the  wartime 
prime  minister,  said  the 
Mod’s  actions  towards  Sir 
Peter  were  a "ridlcnlous  over- 
reaction  . . . very  heavy 
handed”  . 

He  added:  “I  believe  Sir 
Peter  has  been  treated  badly. 
This  is  a ridiculous  over-reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Whitehall. 

"They  would  have  done  bet- 
ter maintaining  the  present 
position,  namely,  that  it  is  up 


to  base  commanders  to  decide  ; 
who  to  invite 'and  not  Invite 
-on  base.” 

Downing  Street  insisted  the 
move  was  “not  a matter  of 
‘personalitiea”  huh  an  attempt 
to  ensure  that  writings  about 
the  SAS  did  not  affect  "one  of 
the  greatest  weapons  in  their 
armoury" — secrecy. 

Sir  Peter,  aged  6S,  the  most 
decorated  man  In  the  army 
until  he  retired  five  years 
ago,  set  up  the  SAS’s 
renowned  counter-terrorist 
force  in  response  to  an  attack 
on  the  Munich  Olympic 
Games  to  1972  which  left  11 
people  dead. 

He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  joined  the  Durham  Light 


Infantry  as  a young  officer, 
serving  in  Japan  and  Korea. 
He  first  joined  the  SAS  In  1956 
and  served  on  operations  in 
Malaya  where  he  quickly 
received  a mention  in 
despatches. 

Just  three  years  later  he 
was  awarded  tbe  Military 
Cross  for  leading  a troop  dur- 
ing an  assault  on  the  lOJJOQft- 1 
high  mountain  Jebel  Akhdar  ! 


in  Oman.  He  then  served  in 
Aden  with  a rebellion  in  the 
Radfan  hinterland  and  a 
bloody  campaign  in  the 
town's  narrow  alleyways 
where  the  SAS  began  to  opeTr 
ate  in  plain  dothes. 

Such  was  Sir  Peter’s  suc- 
cess that  he  was  awarded  a 
bar  to  his  MC  and  his  repute-  i 
tian  grew.  He  commanded  A j 
Squadron  SAS  from  1964-66  | 


and  eventually  commanded 
the  entire  SAS  Regiment 

He  was  back  in  Oman  from 
1969-74  Where  he  fnmmarvlHl 
operations  to  put  down  a com- 
mpnist-inspired  insurrection 
and  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  for  what  col- 
leagues referred  to  as  “almost 
mythical”  exploits. 

With  the  counter-terrorist 
force  in  place,  he  oversaw  the 


fiunous  operation  to  break  the 
siege  at  the  Iranian  Embassy 
in  1980.  He  commanded  Brit- 
ish forces  in  the  1982  Falk- 
land s conflict  and  held 
regional  commands  in  Brit- 
ain before  being  appointed  to 
lead  the  Gulf  war  operation. 

He  spent  a year  as  the  de- 
fence secretary's  Middle  East 
adviser  before  retiring  in  1992 
andjotatag  Flemings  Bank. 


Mortgage  statement  a bit  hefty? 


James  and  a not  so  peachy  poll 


Referendum  Party  ‘tried  to  hide’ 
evidence  of  its  lack  of  support 


— Ichaal  White 

Political  Editor  

SIR  JAMES  Goldsmith’s 
bid  to  hijack  the  elec- 
tion campaign  for  the 
anti -European  cause  suffered 
a fresh  setback  yesterday 
when  his  Referendum  Party 
was  accused  of  trying  to  nob- 
ble an  opinion  pollster  to  bide 
its  miniscule  level  of  public 
support. 

After  learning  from  the 
MORI  polling  organisation 
that  Us  support  last  stammer 
was  as  low  as  0.5  per  cent,  foe 
Referendum  Party  attempted 


to  persuade  foe  pollster  to 
change  foe  questions  being 
put  to  voters  in  the  hope  of 
Improving  the  results,  MORI 

Insiders  confirmed  last  night. 

Goldsmith  advisers  made 
light  of  the  row  last  night,  in- 
sisting that  foe  party  bad 
made  only  one  use  of  MORI 
for  a private  “national 
quickie  survey”  last  summer, 
before  both  skies  had  walked 
away  from  each  other.  Since 
the  party’s  poll  rating 
recorded  in  MORI  polling  for 
foe  Times  was  now  2 per  cent 
the  allegations  were  "mis- 
leading and  out  of  date,”  a 
statement  said. 


Tbe  party,  which  is  plan- 
ning to  field  qp  to  600  candi- 
dates at  foe  election,  has  al- 
ready spent  an  estimated  £7 
million  an  the  campaign.  It 
commissioned  three  polls 
from  MORI  between  April 
and  August  last  year,  which 
consistently  showed  that  It 
had  less  than  half  of  1 per  cent 
support 

“The  fact  was  that  we 
resigned  the  contract,’’ 
MORI’s  chairman.  Bob 
Worcester,  said  last  night 
rejecting  suggestions  that  foe 
Referendum  Party  had 
walked  away  first 
. aT  was  instructed  which 
questions  to  ask  ami  which 
questions  not  to  ask,  and  I de- 
clined to  work  for  them  on 
that  basis,”  he  said. 

Referendum  Party  officials 


point  to  a Hands  poll  in  De- 
cember whlctLSuggested  that 
as  many  as  i4  per  cent  of 
people  would  “definitely  con- 
sider’’ voting  for  Goldsmith 
candidates.  That  view  is  pri- 
vately echoed  by  Euro-sceptic 
ToryMPs. 

Sfr  James  has  spent  more 
than  any  rival  in  this  winter’s 
campaign  and  must  be  disap- 
pointed that  even  at  2 per 
cent  he  does  not  have  more  to 
show  for  it  In  the  French  | 
Euro-elections  in  1994,  his 
group  managed  11  per  cent  of 
the  vote  and  he  became  as 
MEP. 

Goldsmith’s  critics  say  his 
party  is  a one-man  Hand  and 
an  organisational  shambles 
despite  its  leader's  high  pro- 
file and.  heavy  newspaper,  ad- 
vertising. 


Here’s  how  you  could  save  £50  a month. 


of  gSfr.OOO  repayable  over  25  years  (300  monthly  payments). 


Tories  see  boat  as  vote  winner 


continued  from  page  1 
have  declined  to  take  part  in 
any  discussions  about  the 
new  yacht 

"The  Queen  has  been  In- 
formed of  the  Government’s 
decision  ami  is  pleased  at  the 
news,”  a spokesman  for  Buck- 
ingham Palace  said.  She  la  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  foe 
fomlture  and  fittings  of  the 
state  and  royal  apartments 
for  the  yacht,  which  wm  be 
ready  for  her  Golden  Jubilee 
1112002. 

Critics  have  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  Government*  de- 
cision to  build  another  royal 


yacht-  Britannia  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  floating  palace” 
which  was  an  anachronism  in 
a modem  democracy. 

The  Government  announced 
in  1994  that  Britannia  woold  be 
decommissioned  after  repair 
costs  were  revealed  to  be 
nniuTy  rromHUnn 

Whitehall  was  said  to  be 
then  working  on  a private  & 
nance  initiative  which  would 
provide  a replacement  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  After  a 
campaign  to  .save  the  yacht, 
the  private  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  total  bi&  will 
be  paid  by  the  Government 


Alan  Williams,  Labour  MP 
for  Swansea  West  and  a 
strong  critic  of  government 
spending  on  the  royal  family, 
said:  "With  three  years  of  un- 
precedented cuts  in  social  ser- 
vices spending  planned,  we 
do  not  need,  to  spend  £60  mil- 
lion on  a royal  yacht. 

"It  is  already  costing 
£10,000  a day  to  keep  such  a 
symbol  of  extravagance  and 
irrelevance.” 

Britannia,  which  will  be  de- 
coramissfoped  later  this  year 
after  a final  round-the-world 
trip  ending  in  Bong  Kong 
when  it  is  handed  over  to  the 


Chinese,  has  been  used  on  700 
trips  over  45  years.  Until  last 
year  it  was  used  for  only  40 
days  a year  on  royal  visits 
and  for  promoting  British  ex- 
ports. 

In  the  1980s  £4  million  was 
spent  renovating  foe  royal, 
apartments.  Mr  FortiDo  said 
yesterday  that  some  of  these 
improvements  will  be  incor- 
porated Into  the  new  ship. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 
premised  a substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  naval 
ratings  and  officers  needed  to 
nm  the  ship,  and  said  run- 
ning costs  would  be  halved. 
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As  poll  contest  gets  nasty, 
David  McKie  says  warnings 
of  woe  are  nothing  new 
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A COMPANY  vAich  in- 
sured one  of  the 
councils  at  the  .heart 
of  allegations  of  sex- 
ual »*"ri  physical  attacks  in 
children's  homes  tried  to 
limit  potential  claims  for 
compensation,  the  North 
Wales  «mm  abuse  tribunal 
heard  yesterday. 

foirifSi  Mnniripai,  handling 
Agent's  for  Municipal  Mutual 
Insurance,  wrote  to  Clwyd 
county  council  suggesting 
that  insurance  cover  could  be 
withdrawn  if  the  procedures 
the  jranpany  Set  QUt  weTS  COt 
followed,  said  Gerald  EUas 
QC,  counsel  for  the  tribunal. 

“The  need for  public  debate 
— let  alone  knowldege  — of 
the  nature  and  extent  of 
abuse  in  'homes  in  North 
Wales  took  second  place  to 
the  financial  considerations’ 
In  the  mind  of  [the  com- 
pany],** claimed  Mr  Elias. 
“Even  the  truth*  was  j 
regarded  by  them  as  a casu- 
alty if  financial  consider-  < 
ations  were  at  stake.” 

Mr  Elias,  speaking  on  the 
second  day  of  the  tribunal  at 
Ewloe  in  Flintshire,  quoted 
from  letters  from  the  com- 
pany wwf^piiwp  an  inquiry 
established  by  the  council  In 
1992  and  saying  how  the 
report  should  be  handled: 
“Any  deviation  from  this 
mode  of  proceeding  could  wen 
prejudice  the  Insurance 
position.” 

Another  insisted  that  all 
comment  to  the  press  bad  to 
be  cleared  by  the  insurance 
company  “in  such  a way  as  to 
avoid  any  implied  or  explicit 
admissions  of  liability** 
hi  a 1995  letter  to  the  chair- 
man ofClwyd’s  inquiry  panel, 
the  company's  cJairrm  man- 
ager John  Mead  wrote:  “A 
balance  has 'to  be  struck  be- 
tween the  duty  of  the  council 
to  seek  the  truth  and  to  iden- 
tify reforms  (to  fie  one  hand 
and  die  desire  to  probed  its 
financial  interest  on  the 
other.” 

An  earlier  letter  suggested 
the  company  faared  the  in- 
quiry could  create  a “band- 
wagon’* effect  and  bring  for- 
ward new.  claimants.  .The 
report  sbdOld  M* prepared' 
“under  die  cloak  of  profes- 
sional privilege"  and  the  com- 
pany wanted  to  see  a draft  be- 
fore publication. 

Mr  BIwk  also  told  the  tribu- 
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WAS  this  a re- 
cord? Tuesday 
night’s  Conser- 
vative Party 
political 

broadcast  showed  the  face 
of  a woman,  sad  and  con- 
torted. In  the  background, 
newsreaders  brought  us  the 
latest  on  life  under  Labour. 
Taxes  up.  Interest  rates  up. 
Prescott  storms  out  of  the 
government.  Woe  upon  woe 
upon  woe.  At  the  end,  a 
blood-red  tear  dripped  from 
the  woman’s  eye. 

Was  this  the  most 
thoroughly  negative  party 
political  broadcast  eoert 
Martin  Harrison,  of  Keele 
university,  who  has  moni- 
tored party  election  broad- 
casts over  the  years,  tbiwic* 
that  it  probably  was,  with 
not  a single  positive 
comment. 

But  it  was  not  tor  ahead 
in  its  unremitting  negativ- 
ity of  the  Labour  broadcast 
which  preceded  it  — 
anguished  housewife,  con- 
cerned for  her  family's 
future,  concluding  that 
enough  was  enough. 

There  is  nothing  new 
about  negative  campaign- 
ing. The  immediate  post- 
war elections  were  full  of 
it. 

Interviewed  by  Dennis 
Kavanagh  for  his  book. 
Election  Campaigning:  the 
New  Marketing  of  Politics, 
Mrs  Thatcher’s  favourite 
opinion  mover  and  shaper. 
Tim  Bell,  suggested  there 
were  two  basic  models  in 
political  advertising:  “One 


is  ‘time  for  a change’  In 
which  you  try  end  heighten 
dissatisfaction  with  the 
government  of  the  day.  The 
other  is  ‘no  time  for 
change*  in  which  you  ask 
people  not  to  trust  the  op- 
position.” Both  are  essen- 
tially negative. 

What  has  changed  is  the 
balance.  We  seem  to  be 
stuck  at  one  end  of  the  see- 
saw. It  used  to  be  the  rule 
to  mix  the  negative  with 
the  positive,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated 1959  Conservative 
slogan:  “Life’s  better  under 
the  Conservatives;  .don’t  let 

Labour  ruin  it”. 

Both  Labour  and  the  Con- 
servatives offered  a mix- 
ture. Even  in  1979.  when 
the  Tories  were  milking  the 
winter  of  discontent,  they 
squeezed  in  the  odd  posi- 
tiveline. 

Margaret  Scam  me  11,  of 
Liverpool  university,  has 
made  a study  of  political 
advertising.  She  too  sees  a 
definite  trend  towards  ac-  j 
centuating  the  negative, 
with  the  Tories  leading  but 
Labour  close  behind.  Her 
analysis  of  the  political 
broadcasts  of  the  1992  cam- 
paign distinguishes  the 
“promotional”  (positive) 
content  from  the  “attack- 
ing” (negative). 

The  definition  of  “attack- 
ing” here  is  austere:  mate- 
rial was  classed  as  “attack- 
ing” only  when  directed  at 
a named  target.  On  this 
basis,  65  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tent of  Labour  broadcasts 
was  “promotional”  and  13 
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per  cent  “attacking.”  Fifty 
seven  per  cent  of  Conserva- 
tive broadcasts  was  used  to 
promote  and  23  per  cent  to 
attack. 

A “hierarchy  of  negativ- 
ity” applied,  Ms  Scammell 
says,  in  campaigning:  poli- 
ticians’ speeches  were  over- 
whelmingly positive:  party 


| broadcasts  put  more  weight 
on  the  positive  than  the 
negative;  press  and  poster 
I advertising  was  over- 
whelmingly negative.  Even 
now  distinctions  are 
I strictly  preserved. 

! A negative  political 
broadcast  win  use  “ordi- 
nary people”,  like  the 


Tories*  stricken  woman 
and  Labour’s  worried  ranrn 
in  the  past  few  days,  to  put 

the  message  across.  It  wffl 
not  use  politicians.  That  is 
because  the  public  does  not 
enjoy  (or  says  it  does  not 
enjoy)  watching  politicians 

slagghigBaph  flrtiar  nff 

But  that  does  not  mean 


that  the  positives  turn  vot- 
ers an  and  the  negatives 
turn  them  off.  Survey  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that 
the  negatives  fend  to  , stick 
more  in  tiie  memory. 

So  watch  out  for  more 
worried  nuims. 
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nyl,  chaired  by  Sir  Ronald 
Waterhouse,  that  boys  at  a 
children's  home  is  Wrexham 
had  suffered  sexual  and  phys- 
ical abuse  “on  an  almost  un- 
imaginable scale”.  Bryn  £s- 
tyn,  an  assessment  and 
remand  centre  boused  In  a 
mock-Tudor  mansion,  had 
sparked  138  allegations  from 
former  residents,  the  highest 
number  from  any  of  the  39 
hemes  investigated. 

“The  overall  picture  ...  Is 
that  Bryn  Estyn  was  almost 
the  ryr*  antithesis  of  a prop- 
erly run  children's  home.”  he 
said.  “Certain  staff  seem  able 
to  have  operated  outside  the 
law  without  check.  The  boys 
had  no  effective  means  of 
complaint.” 

Mr  EUa&  said  systematic 
violence  was  permitted  to 
occur  at  the  council-run 
home.  He  named  five  former 
residents  who  had  alleged 
abase  and  were  now  dead  and 
added:  “Others  have  been 
gravely  damaged  not  only  by 


‘Even  the  truth  was 
regarded  as  a 
casualty  if  money 
was  at  stake* 


their  experiences  at  the  home 
but  also  by  their  inability  to 
speak  of  those  experiences  to 
those  In  authority.” 

Three  Bryn  Estyn  staff 
members  were  convicted  of 
various  offences  following  in- 
quiries by  North  Wales  police 
In  1991/92.  Deputy  principal 
Peter  Howarth  used  his  posi- 
tion of  authority  “to  commit 
homosexual  offences  of  the 
gravest  kind  upon  the  boys  In 
his  care”. 

Howard,  jailed  for  10  years 
in  1994,  was  described  as  a 
friendless  bachelor. 

Stephen  Norris  was  jailed 
for  seven  years  and  Paid  Wil- 
son received  15  months  sus- 
pended for  two  years. 

On  the  possibility  of  a pae- 
dophile ring,  Mr  Elias  said 
the  inquiry  would  investigate 
whether  the  abuse  was  orga- 
nised or  simply  an  informal 
arrangement  between 
abusers.  ’ 

North  Wales  police  had 
found  no  substance  in 
rumours  that  well  known 
public  figures  had  been  in- 
volved in  abuse. 


Bishops  fail  to  change  schools’  moral  code  on  marriage 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Effitor 


ALAST-ditch  attempt  by 
senior  churchmen  to  win 


#%senior  churchmen  to  win 
a stronger  endorsement  of 
marriage  as  the  ideal  basis 
for  the  family  in  a new  moral 
code  for  schools  failed  yester- 


day. Church  of  England  and 
Soman  Catholic  bishops  sit- 
ting on  the  150-strong 
National  Forum  on  Values  in 
Education  and  the  Commu- 
nity are  unhappy  that,  even 
after  a re-draft,  the  code 
refers  to  marriage  as  an  insti- 
tution rather  than  an  Ideal, 
only  declares  "support”  for 


'marriage,  and  specifically 
praises  "families  of  other 
kinds”. 

But  the  School  Curriculum 
and  Assessment  Authority 
meeting  yesterday  approved 
the  draft  code  in  spite  of  the 
objections. 

The  church  leaders’  com- 
plaints bring  them  into  con- 
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flict  with  Nicholas  Tate,  the 
chief  executive  of  the  author- 
ity, Who  maintains  that  the 
code  cannot  promote  mar- 
riage more  strongly  without 
alienating  members  of  single 
parent  families.  He  claims 
that  members  of  the  national 
forum  want  to  recognise  the 
diversity  of  families. 

A Church  of  England 
spokesman  said  last  night 
“We  would  prefer  stronger 
wording  on  promoting  mar- 
riage as  the  ideal  according  to 
the  Board  of  Education’s  orig- 
inal proposed  draft.  However, 
we  are  very  positive  towards 
the  whole  document" 

The  Rt  Rev  David  Young. 
Bishop  of  Ripon  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, urged  a re-writing  of  the 
statement  on  marriage  In  a 
leaked  letter  to  Dr  Tate,  so 
that  “schools,  reflecting  the 
concern  of  the  majority  of 
society,  should  encourage  pu- 
pils to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  marriage  within  the 
context  of  personal  relation- 
ships and,  indeed,  society  as  a 
whole.  ‘ 

The  board  would  welcome 
an  acknowledgement  by 
SCAA.  perhaps  in  a re-drafted 
introduction,  that  the  ideal  of 
marriage  is  ooe  which  needs 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
values.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
in  North  London,  the  Rt  Rev 
Vincent  Nichols,  echoed  the 
caD.  ‘T  too  would  like  to  see 
marriage  promoted  rather 
than  merely  supported.” 

An  authority  spokesman 
last  night  rejected  the  com- 
plaints, gmphftstelng  that  the 
i purpose  of  the  code  was  to 
produce  a consensus  rather 
than  promote  a particular  set 
of  values. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, George  Carey,  had  gome 
out  of  his  way  to  support  the 
code. 

The  authority  agreed  to  a 
compromise  wording  which 
states  that  “we  as  a society 
should  support  marriage  as 
the  traditional  form  of  family 
whilst  recognising  that  the 
love  and  commitment 
required  for  a secure  and 

happy  childhood  can  be  found 
in  families  cf  other  lands1’. 

The  final  version  is  to  be’ 
considered  ixi  February  by 
Gillian  Shephard,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Education. 

The  draft  of  values  relating 
to  society,  relationships,  the 
self  and  the  environment, 
along  with  proposals  for 
action,  was  pot  out  for  consul- 
tation among  schools,  organi- 
sations and  members  of, the 
public. 


Rare  DNA  ‘trapped  killer  of 
1 5-year-old  schoolgirl’ 


THE  killer  of  schoolgirl 
Naomi  Smith  left  a 
DNA  ^autograph"  on 
her  beaten  and  muti- 
! lated  body.  Birmingham 
crown  court  heard  yesterday. 

Naomi,  aged  15,  was  mur- 
dered just  after  9J0pm  on 
September  14, 1995,  within  100 
yards  of  her  home  in  Ansley 
Common,  Warwickshire.  She 
had  gone  out  to  poet  a letter 
for  her  mother. 

The  court  heard  her  body 
was  found  two  hours  later 
under  a slide  in  a recreation 
ground  by  her  father,  Brian,  a 
taxi  driver,  and  her  best 
friend,  Bunn  Jones.  She  had 
been  slashed  across  the  throat 
and  genitalia. 

Caiman  Treacy,  prosecut- 
ing; told  the  jury  of  six  men 
and  six  women,  that  saliva 
found  in  a bite  mark  on  her 
left  breast  matched  the  “in- 
credibly rare”  DNA  profile  of 
Edwin  Hopkins,  aged  20, 
whidi  would  only  be.  found  In 
one  In.  every  250  million 
people.. 

A cast  of  Hopkins’s  teeth 
had  perfectly'  matched  tike 
teethmarks  cm  Naomi's  body. 
“This  is  very  significant  evi- 
dence because  this  defendant 
has  a distinctive  and  vary  un- 
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Naomi  Smith:  Her  killer  left 
rare  DNA  ‘autograph’ 


usual  dental  arrangement,” 
Mr  Treacy  said.  Hopkins  had 
severely  damaged  his  teeth 
when  he  fell  off  his  bike  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  dental  ex- 
ports had  no  difficulty  in 
matching  the  outline  of  his 
teeth  because  it  was  so 

imnviial 

Bopkins,  a neighbour  of  the 
Smith  family,  denies  the  mur- 
der. 

Mr  Treacy  told  how  Emma 
had  found  the  body  when  she 
went  to  the  recreation  ground 
on  the  edge  of  the  anm<;H  es- 


tate to  help  search  for  her 
friend.  Naomi's  farther  had 
cradled  her  in  his  arms,  un- 
aware that  she  was  already 
dead. 

Detailing  Naomi’s  injuries, 
which  he  described  as  “gross 
and  very  severe”,  Mr  Treacy 
said:  “The  only  mercy  about 
those  Injuries  is  that  they 
didn't  bleed  to  any  significant 
extent,  that’s  an  indication 
that  when  they  were  inflicted 
Naomi  most  have  been  very 
dose  to  death.”  He  said  Hop- 
kins. then  aged  19,  had  been 
questioned  twice  following 
the  death.  He  had  told  police 
that  he  had  been  at  his  sis- 
ter’s house  on  the  night  of  foe  , 
murder,  and  had  gone  out  at ! 
about  9.30pm  to  an  off-licence 
but  had  returned  by  10pm.  ' : i 

Mr  Treacy  raid  this  mwnt 
he  would  have  taken  the  same 
route  as  Naomi  at  exactly  foe 
time  she  left  her  home.  He 
also  told  the  jury  that  Hop- 
kins’s sister,  Julie,  would  tes- 
tify he  had  been-  gone  longer 
than  die  expected  and  bad 
changed  his  T-shirt  and  foot- 
wear when  he  returned. 

The  court  also  heard  that 
Hopkins  had  an  interest  in 
knives  and  had  a collection  of 
weapons  which  would  have 
been  available  to  him  on  the 
night  Naomi  was  murdered. 

Mr  Treacy  said  the  DNA 


evidence  alone  was  so  power- 
fill  foe  jury  could  sensibly 
conclude  that  Hopkins  was 
foe  killer,  and  added:  “But 
when  you  add  these  other 
points,  you  may  think  they 
put  the  case  beyond  any  argu- 
ment at  alL” 

In  a statement  read  out  in 
court,  Mr  Smith,  aged  45,  told 
police:  “I  ran  to  Naomi  and 
could  -see  that  she  was  lying 
on  her  back.  Her  legs  were 
apart  and  both  of  her  knees 
were  up  in  the  air.  Her  jeans 
were  phlled  down  around  her 
ankles.  I could  see  in  foe  light 
of  the  car  headlights  that  she 
had  a let  of  bright  red  blood 
zn  her  hair. 

“I  could  see  lots  of  blood 
around  the  back  of  her  head 
and  blood  coming  out  of  her 
mouth  and  trickling  down.” 

Mr  Smith  said  he  lifted  his 
daughter’s  head  and  tried  to 
feel  for  a pulse  but  could  find 
none.  He  then  turned  her  over 
into  the  recovery  position  and 

ran  to  get  help. 

Bmma  Jones,  now  17,  who 
was  present  in  court;  said 
that  Naomi  had  known  the  de- 
fendant She  had  told  police; 
“To  my  knowledge  Naomi 
never  went  out  with  Edwin.  1 
knew  she  liked  him,  but 
uever  said  anything  about 
wanting  to  go  out  with  him.'* 

The  case  continues. 


Over  half  British  children  can’t  find  London  on  the  map 


pEWER  than  half  of  British 
a children  can  locate  Lon- 
don on  a map  with  no  place 
names,  according  to  a survey. 

Only  just  over  a quarto:  of 
the  nearly  900  children,  aged 
eight  to  19,  coaid  pinpoint 
Edinburgh,  and  37  per  cent 
could  not  find.  Scotland. 

Even  within  Scotland,  only 
38  per  cent  coukt  locate  that 
country’s  capital,  and  in  the 
south  east  of  England,  only  54 
per  cent  could  find  London. 

Some  children  asked  to 
point  to  London  on  a map 
identified  does  as  far  away 
as  Liverpool,  Newcastle  or 
Aberdeen,  while  15  per  cent 
thought  it  was  in  Oxfordshire 
and  6 per  cent  in  the 
Midlands, 

Government  curriculum , 
advisers  said  they  found  the  I 
extent  of  children's  ignorance  , 


“disturbing”.  Geography  hag 
been  a compulsory  part  of  the 
national  curriculum  for  chil- 
dren aged  eight  to  14  since 
1991  — voluntary  from  14  to 
16  — and  identifying  princi- 
pal cities,  regions  and  rivers 
an  a map  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  something  all  11-year- 
olds  should  have  covered  Tn 

class. . 

They  should  also  be  able  to 
identify  a range  of  key  points 
an  g map  of  Europe  and  on 
the  globe. 

Children  aged  11  to  U are 
required  to  study  in  depth 
two  countries  outside  Britain. 

But  foe  survey,  carried  out 
by  NOP  for  Microsoft  dec- 
tronic  publishers,  suggests 
that  they  are  even  more  at  sea. 
outside  their  own  co untry. - 

Only  two  in  five  could  iden- 
tify Germany  on  a map.  of 


Europe  with  no  place  names. 
Three  out  of  five  did  not  know 
the  language  spoken  in  Tokyo 
and  nearly  seven  out  of  10 


were  completely  stumped 
when  asked  Mexico's  main 


Ancient  history  had  even 
l«s  impact  on  the  minds  of 
children  in  foe  survey  with 
only  18  per  cent  knowing 
"here  they  would  have  to 
travel  to  visit  the  Acropolis. 

Nearly  three  in  10  had  no 
due  that  the  Leaning  Tower 
or  Pisa  is  in  Italy. 

-Nearly  two  out  of  10  had  no 
Weatbat  the  Pyramids  are  in 
ffypt  or  that  the  Statue  of 

sSeTy  Is  ilx  tfte  TTnited 

no*lon  that  travel 
they  are,  was  shown  to  be  less  i 


than  reliable.  More  than  a 
million  Britons  went  on  holi- 
day in  Spain  last  year,  but 
one  in  10  children  in  tire  sur- 
vey identified  that  country  as 
France. 

Fewer  than  half  of  foe  chil- 
dren could  locate  Spain  on  an 
unmarked  map  of  Europe. 

_ A spokesman  for  the  School 
Curriculum  and  Assessment 
Authority  said:  “Some  of  the 
Jadtogs  m this  survey  are 
disturbing,  and  surprising. 

Hoi  knowing  where  Lon- 
don a,  and  mistaking  it  for 
cities  as  far  away  as  Liver- 
18 

spoikestnan  pointed 
®nt  that  the  older  children  In 
foe  survey  would  have  passed 
trough  primary  school  be- 
fore the  national  curriculum 

was  introduced. 
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Michelin  man’s  taste  of  success 


labour  of  love 
breaks  British 
two-star  record 


Sarah  Boseley 


YOUNG  man  from  Nor- 
k wich  has  broken  foe  re- 
set by  the  cele- 
brated Marco  Pierre  White  by 
becoming  the  youngest  Brit- 
ish chef  ever  to  be  awarded 
two  Michel  in  stars. 

Tom  Aikens,  aged  26,  has 
been  in  charge  at  Pied  a 
Terre,  in  Charlotte  Street, 
London,  for  just  under  a year. 
Yesterday  he  h Is  a 
dream  come  true  — it  has 
happened  so  quickly/’ 

Marco  Pierre  White  was  27 
when  he  won  two  stars  for 
Harvey’s  In  1990.  He.  now  has 
three  Michelin  stars  for  The 
Restaurant  at  the  Hyde  Park 
Hotel — and  celebrity  status. 

Aikens  may  not  be  for  be- 
hind. He  says  he  works  18 
hours  a day,  six  days  a week 
— although  that  went  up  to  20 
hours  while  he  was  at  Joel 
Rubuchon’s  Restaurant 
Jamln  in  Paris.  ‘T  love  it  1 
wooldnY  do  anything  else.  1 
decided  I wanted  to  be  a chef 
when  I was  about  12.” 

His  twin  brother  Robert  is 
also  a chef  — in  New  York. 
"He  Is  chuffed  for  me.  He  is 
really  pleased.  He's  been  in 
America  for  three  or  four 
years  and  I think  he’ll  stay. 
He  doesn't  like  doing  the 
hours  — he's  more  laid  back.” 

Their  interest  in  the  good 
things  of  life  came  from  their 
father,  who  had  his  own  wine 
business  and  took  them 


annmd  French  vineyards.  "It 
was  always  going  to  be  the 
wine  business  or  be  a chef,” 
says  Aikens,  who  trained  for 
ttro  years  at  a Norwich  college 
before  moving  to  tqplevel  ca- 
tering at  -restaurants  like  La 
Tante  Claire  in  Chelsea: 

He  admits  to  lflnng  the 
razzmatazz  that  surrounds 
fop  chefs,  and  says  he  would 
not  mind  a television  series. 
"It  would  be  good  publicity — 
but  <me  thing  at  a time.” 

Pied  a Terre  had  a two-star 
•rating  under  its  previous 
cheC  Richard  Neat,  but  Mi- 
chelin say  they  have  given 
the  award  for  its  consistent 
high  standard  since  he  left  ' 

David  Moore,  the  manager, 
said  he  chose  Aikens  "be- 
cause he  was  the  most  tal- 
ented person  Fd  ever  w1 
cooking  in  our  kitchen  pie 
was  a sous-chef  there  for  two 
years]  beside  Richard,  and 
he’s  very  easy  to  get  on  with. 

"He  is  the  most 
person  I've  known  in  a 
kitchen.  Most  chefs  have  hart 
moods  for  days,  but  his  are 
gone  jLn  minutes  and  he’ll  be 
back  having  a beer.  He  uwao  a 
beer,  but  probably  only  two. 
After  that  he’d  fen  over.” 

The  Pied  k Terre  boasts  it  is 
the  cheapest  of  London’s 
three  two-star  restaurants.  Its 
lunch  menu  costs  £18.50  for 
two  QOUXSeS  Or  £22  for  thruo, 
while  the  eight-course  menu 
gourmandeis  £46. 
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REVIEW 

Stardom  sustained 
by  man  who  brought 
‘subtle  touch*  to  pig’s 
snout  and  brains 


mhumw  ran: 


I A/HEN  Richard  Neat  left 
Wthe  Pied  a Terre  last 
year  there  were  mntterings 
about  its  ftaiure,  since  he 
was  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  country’s  most  talented 
chefb  and  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  kitchen  when 
the  restaurant  won  its  orig- 
inal two  Michelin  stars. 

At  Hut  time  few  had 
heard  of  Tom  Aikens,  his 
right  hand  man,  who  has 
now  hung  on  to  the  stfcrs 
won  by  his  predecessor. 

However,  if  you  judge  by 
what  Is  ou  the  plate  this 
should  come  as  no  great 
surprise.  The  food  may  Still 


be  much  in  the  Neat  mould, 
but  then  so  Is  the  sophisti- 
cation and  quality  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the 
original  stars.  For  example, 
patrons  will  recognise  his 
dish  of  pig’s  cheek,  tongue, 
snout  and  brains.  But  while 
Neat  bolstered  this  with  a 
sauce  almost  as  substantial 
as  the  main  ingredients,  At- 
hens's version  is  lighter, 
more  herbal  and  easier  to 
wolf  down. 

He  has  a more  direct  and 
subtle  touch  altogether,  so 
that  whereas  at  Pied  1 
Terre  vegetables  were  once 
bit  players  to  proteins  and 
sapces,  they  fcpw  have 
major  supporting  roles  in 
the  form  of  foe  .pea  puree 
and  fondant  potato  accom- 
panying roasted  skate  wing 
on  yesterday’s  lunch  menu 

— or  sardaialse  potato  and 
choucronte  with  foie  gras 
supporting  steamed  pigeon 
breast  on  offer  in  the 
evening. 

Such  lightness,  thank- 
fully, is  not  applied  to  puds 

— with  an  eight-piece  choc-, 
olate  plate  or  siz-piece  ba- 
nana number  easing  diners 
into  acceptance  of  thebilL 


Chef  Tom  Aikens  and  colleagues  at  the  Pied  k Terre,  including  fiancee  Laura  Vawiiuen,  who  is  assistant  manager 


Jail  holds  no  fears  for  retired  teacher  with  hand-knitted  jumper  and  righteous  cause 


t 

Luke  Harding 

saving  the  Prison  Service 
money.”  he  said.  . 

The  veteran  peace  cam- 
paigner began  his  second 
stretch  in  jail  yesterday  for 
withholding  io  per  cent  of  his 
taxes  which,  he  says,  is  spent 
by  foe  Government  on  the 
arms  trade. 

Mr  Franklin,  aged  69,  owes 
the  Inland  Revenue  almost 
£7,000.  He  has  repeatedly  ig- 
nored summonses  to  pay.  And 
so.  with  a measure  of  reluc- 
tance; court  officials  yester- 
day  jailed  hi™  for  contempt. 

said  that  Mr  Franklin  would 
be  treated  as  a “civil  pris- 
oner”. “If  he  behaves  himself 
he  win  he  released  in  11 
days,”  he  explained  gently. 

The  retired  teacher  began 
his  day  by  catching  foe  bus 
from  his  hillside  cottage  (a 
“nuclear-free  zone")  at  Tick- 
morend.  near  foe  village  of 
Horsley  In  Gloucestershire. 
He  walked  into  court  carrying 
his  small  green  suitcase  cov- 
ered in  stickers  — Stop  Tri- 
dent, and  Pay  Taxes  For 
Peace  Not  War  — and,  of 

Franklin  said  he  “could  not 
agree”  with  the  10  per  cent  of 
his  taxes  spent  by  ministers 
on  the  arms  trade.  “There 
are  laws  against  genocide, 
and  to  some  extent  they  are 
forcing  everyone  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  become  involved  In 
genocide." 

Mr  Franklin  is  a member  of 
Conscience,  which  wants  the 
Government  to  allow  individ- 
uals to  divert  their  taxes  to 
nan-military  projects.  Nat  Ta- 
plln,  Conscience’s  develop- 
ment officer,  said  yesterday: 

majEARlNG  a band-knitted 
Ww  jumper  emblazoned  with 
the  CND  symbol,  Roger 
Franklin  did  not  seem  much 
of  a Mon  yesterday  as  he  ar- 
rived at  Gloucester  county 
court 

But  two  hours  after  a gen- 
tlemanly meeting  with 
bailiffe,  he  was  bundled  into  a 
van  and  driven  to  Gloucester 
prison.  With  him  were  foe 
plastic  mug,  cutlery,  and 

Roger  Franklin 

time  he  was  locked  up.  “Tm 

ernor  . of  Gloucester  prison. 

Speaking  outside  court,  Mr 

tious  objection  is  already  rec- 

ognised  in  UN  and  European 
declarations.  Because  you  are 
not  called  upon  to  fight,  the 
only  way  we  can  really  show 
our  objections  to  war  is  to 
withhold  our  taxes.” 

Following  Mr  Franklin's 
first  jail  term,  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue let  him  off  a £606  tax  bill, 
but  now  it  is  after  an  accumu- 
lated debt  of  £6*900. 

Mr  Franklin  is  likely  to 
have  the  last  laugh,  however. 
He  plans  to  take  his  battle  be- 
yond the  grave,  by  stipulating 
in  his  win  that  Us  executors 
should  not  pay  inheritance 
tax. 


rules 


broken’ 


Paul  Brown  mud  Ian  Traynor 


THE  roles  to  protect 
foe  public  from  BSE 
are  still  being  broken 
and  foe  prospect  of 

getting  the  beef  ban  lifted  are 
Mftair  foe  M*”*  and  Livestock 
Commission  believes,  accord- 
ing to  internal  confidential 

mpmng 

They  show  that  the  com- 
mission. a government 
quango,  has  concluded  that 
foe  Government  and  other 
"authoritative  bodies"  are 
not  considered  credible 
sources  of  information  by  the 
public  and  are  of  no  use  in  the 
drive  to  restore  confidence  in 
British  beef 

The  — the  au- 

thenticity and  confidential 
nature  of  which  the  commis- 
sion bug  confirmed  — illus- 
trate the  continuing  struggle 
by  the  meat  industry  to  con- 
duct a "damage  limitation 
exercise". 

An  internal  “news  update” 
of  December  20  says  four  ab- 
ba to  irs  have  been  fined  for 
failing  to  apply  safety  rules. 

“The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
confirmed  that  rules  are  stOl 
being  broken  despite  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  disease.” 

Yesterday  the  ministry  de- 
nied it  had  told  the  commis- 
sion any  such  thing  and  said 
that  99  per  cent  of  inspections 
of  slaughterhouses  were  prov- 
ing satisfactory.  The  commis- 
sion retorted  that  a 1 per  cent 
failure  rate  was  too  high  and 
stood  by  its  memo. 

The  most  up-to-date  docu- 
ments are  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  industry  and 
one  says  that  even  with  the 
selective  cull  being  an- 
nounced in  December  "the 
prospects  for  an  early  lifting 
of  the  ban  remain  bleak”. 

The  ministry  said  that  it 
was  confident  that  the  rules 
protecting  the  public  ware 
being  properly  enforced.  The 
latest  ministry  bulletin  on  the 
crisis  records  that  one  meat 
hygiene  inspector  has  been 
dismissed  and  another  given 
a formal  caution  after 
breaches  of  government 
orders  on  the  removal  of  spec- 
ified bovine  ™tw?ai 
In  Bonn,  the  German  gov- 


ernment yesterday  ordered 
the  slaughter  of  more  than 

5.000  cattle  of  mostly  British 
origin  amid  a fresh  panic  trig- 
gered by  the  first  BSE  death 
of  a cow  since  the  crisis 
erupted  a year  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle  cull 
agreed  at  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  government  officials, 
forming  and  health  experts  in 
Bonn,  thousands  more  cattle 
Imported  from  Britain  or 
bred  from  herds  of  British  or- 
igin are  to  he  put  under  dose 

observation. 

The  government  confirmed 
on  Tuesday  that  a cow  had 
died  of  BSE  in  north-west 
Germany  last  month.  The 
Galloway  cow  was  born  In 
Germany  in  1992  to  a mother 
imported  from  Britain.  Of  the 
five  known  BSE  cattle  deaths 
in  Germany,  all  have  been  of 
cows  imported  from  Britain, 
or  their  offspring. 

The  December  death  was 
the  first  in  Germany  since  the 
beef  crisis  began  and  immedi- 
ately prompted  calls  for  com- 
prehensive and  quick  action. 
The  German  formers'  federa- 
tion insisted  that  all  cattle  of 
German  origin  were  BSE-free 
and  demanded  compensation 
of  £800  per  slaughtered  cow. 

The  agriculture  minister, 
Joe  ben  Borchert,  also  sought 
to  reassure  worried  consum- 
ers. declaring  that  no  meat 
from  British  cattle  could  be 
marketed. 

Mr  Borchert,  who  has  con- 
sistently taken  a hard  line  on 
the  ban  on  British  beef,  de- 
manded that  3/300  cattle  im- 
ported from  Britain  plus  their 

7.000  offspring,  be  slaugh- 
tered. But  the  emergency 
meeting  settled  on  the  lower 
number. 

Initial  suggestions  that  the 
death  could  have  been  caused 
by  animal  feed  were  denied 
and  it  is  believed  that  BSE 
has  been  transmitted 
maternally. 

German  farmers  com- 
plained that  the  new  emer- 
gency was  the  fault  at  the 
British  authorities,  and  also 
alleged  that  some  cattle  could 
have  been  Imported  from 
Britain  with  BSE-free  certifi- 
cates although  they  later 
turned  out  to  have  been 
infected. 


RUC  chief  defends  rales 
on  use  of  plastic  bullets 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Cowospondant 


THE  use  of  plastic  bullets 
was  defended  yesterday 
by  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabu- 
lary’s chief  constable.  Ronnie 
Flanagan,  who  indicated  that 
be  will  resist  calls  fin:  their 
use  in  foe  province  to  be 
brought  into  line  with  police 
forces  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  RUC  fired  more  than 
6,000  plastic  baton  rounds  — 
almost  90  per  cent  at  Catholic 
demonstrators  — in  a two- 
week  period  last  summer  dur- 
ing disturbances  connected 
with  the  Orange  Order’s 
church  parade  at  Drumcree. 

Their  heavy  use  stoked 
claims  of  bias  against  North- 
ern Ireland's  minority  com- 
munity and  prompted  calls 
from  civil  rights  groups  for 
an  outright  ban  or  tighter 
controls  on  the  weapon. 

The  Home  Office  yesterday 
said  it  could  not  recollect  an 
occasion  when  plastic  bullets 


had  been  fired  by  English  or 
Welsh  forces  — while  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Con- 
stabulary, Colin  Smith, 
recommended  that  the  RUC 
should  be  brought  into  line 
with  forces  In  England  and 
Wales. 

Their  gnifteUni>g  state  that 
plastic  bullets  should  be  used 
“as  a last  resort  when  conven- 
tional methods  of  policing 

have  been  tried  and  foiled  . . . 

or  where  other  means  of  pre- 
venting loss  of  life  or  serious 
injury  have  foiled”. 

But  Mr  Flanagan,  who 
pointed  out  that  foe  Home  Of- 
fice’s guidelines  are  them- 
selves under  review,  said 
forces  in  England  and  Wales 
"faced  public  disorder  of  a 
totally  different  character. 
They  for  example  do  not  have 
the  risk  of  terrorists  using 
riots  as  cover  to  launch  gun 
and  blast  bomb  attacks.” 

During  the  Ulster  troubles, 
17  people  have  been  lolled  by 
plastic  bullets,  eight  of  them 
children. 


Safety  in 
numbers  for 
chilly 
emperors 


Itoi  Radford 
Selene*  Editor 


and  Dutch  scien- 

have  solved  a great 

ir  mystery:  how.  foe  •etn- 
>r  penguin  keeps  warm 
ugh  to  incubate  an  egg.  * 
he  emperor  penguin 
»ds  at  the  coldest  place  on 
h.  and  In  the  coldest  sea- 
, The  male,  who  incubates 
egg,  stays  with  it  for  the 
re  105-115  days  of  incuba- 

„ The  temperature  can. 
} to  minus  60C.  If  he 
us  the  ess  for  more  than  a 
minutes,  the  egg  diet  So 
toes  not  leave,  and  he  does 
eat.  _ 

xdngjfftK  from  Strasbourg 
itance  and  Groningen  in 
Netherlands  report  In  Na- 
! today  on  how  he  does  it 
y took  36  males  and  VeP* 

' groups  of  five  birds 
ed  together,  letting  the 
!C  26  loose  in  a colony  of 
) other  birds.  . 

t the  end  of  the  expert 
it.  the  “free”  birds  were  7 
cent  tetter.  Therewas 

i one  explanation:  btoteta 
ips  of  five  cannot  hudme 
iSmy.  because  four  « 
a are  always  on  the  otft- 
. Groups  of  3,000  manage 
: better,  the  scientists  con- 


Scots’  desire  to 
dress  up  leads 
to  kilt  course 


Eriend  douston  on 
a tartan  triumph 

' W HOSE  with  nimble  fin- 
I gers  an  eye  for  ex- 
■ I travagant  colour  com- 
binations can  now  study  for 
a money-making  qnaliflca- 

tiou  to  kilt-making. 

The  first  diploma  in  the 
art  of  fashioning  Scotland’s 
national  dress  Is  about  to 
be  validated,  with  gradu- 
ates assured  a thriving 
career. 

The  year-long  course  at 
the  Keith  Hit  -School  at 
Moray,  in  north-east  Scot- 
land, was  set  up  two  yean 
ago  with  the  help  of  Euro- 
pean ftmds- 

Students  learn  the  his- 
tory  of  tbtprmntta 
best  to  engineer  its  auonc- 
tive  pleated  shape  round 
backsides,  and  on  which 
side  _ the  right  — gentto 

men  prefer  their  fastening. 

Classes  are  supervised  by 
Robert  MdBain,  who.  said 
yesterday  that  there- was  a. 

“phenomenal”  demand  far 

kffia,  with  a watting  fist  of 
up  to  four  months  far  the 


obscurer  tartans  stained 
with  authentic  vegetable 


“Ask  any  Highland  out- 
fitter what  the  situation  is, 
and  he’ll  give  you  a despon- 
dent look.”  said  Mr 
McBain.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
Kilts  are  manufactured  in 
front  rooms,  then  sold  to 

big  city  shops  where  the 
mark-up  can  reach  400  per 
cent.  Prices  vary  from  £250 
if  you  look  hard  in  Perth,  to 

upwards  of  - £400  in 
Edinburgh. 

Kilt-fever  has  been 
heightened  by  films  like 
Braveheart  and  Rob  Roy  as 
well  as  devolutionary 

anticipation. 

The  Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth,  even  wore 
one  to  the  premiere  of  Bra- 
veheart in  a bid  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  possible 
to  be  a patriotic  Scot  as  well 
as  a defender  of  the  Union. 

Fashion’s  periodic  flirta- 
tion with  tartan  has  also 
helped  maintain  the  profile 
of  a garment  officially 
banned  for  almost  a cen- 
tury after  the  Battle  of  Cut 
loden  in  1746. 

No  specific  qualiflca- 


Kilt-maker  and  teacher  Robert  McBain  and  model  Pamela 
Taylor  show  off  their  tartan  pleats  photograph:  dokald  stewart 


tions.  or  gender,  is  required 
for  Mr  McBsdn's.  course, 
though  candidates  have  to 
pass  an  Interview.  “Last 
time,  out  of  31  replies  only 


three  were  from  males; 
when  I was  due  to  meet 
them,  two  had  found  other 
Jobs  and  one  had  changed 
his  mind.” 


Regulator  moves  on  widespread  overcharging 

Rail  watchdog  ‘spies’ 
to  check  on  prices 


RAIL  watchdog  spies 
posing  as  customers 
are  to  make  more  than 
5,200  checks  in  the  next  two 
months  an  alleged  discrepan- 
cies in  the  cost  of  fores  offered 
by  newly  privatised 
operators. 

The  move,  announced  yes- 
terday by  John  Swift  QC. 
head  of  the  Office  of  the  Rail 
Regulator,  follows  plummet- 
ing public  confidence  in  the 
ticketing  system,  and  reports 
of  widespread  overcharging. 

At  present,  foe  25  rail  oper- 
ators have  to  sell  tickets 
across  the  network  — often  on 
behalf  of  rivals  — but  a Con- 
sumers’ Association  survey 
last  year  found  io  per  cent  of 
customers  were  overcharged 
by  an  average  of  £34  a ticket 
Mr  Swift  urged  operators  to 
improve  their  performance — 
or  face  heavy  fines.  But  be 
rejected  a separate  ticket 
sales  agency,  claiming  it 
“would  cut  train  operators  off 
from  their  customers  and  cat 
retail  staff  off  from  profes- 
sional knowledge  about  the 
railway”. 

He  said  the  ticketing  survey 

would  establish  a “baseline" 
from  which  standards  could 
beset 


But  critics  say  the  system  Is 

a mess,  with  passengers  often 
confused  over  which  com- 
pany operates  which  lines, 
and  having  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  op- 
erators on  one  journey. 

As  a result  they  may 
out  on  railcard  offers,  off- 
peak  discounts  or  Incentives 
offered  by  rival  firms  but  not 
disclosed  at  foe  point  of  sale. 
The  range  of  fares  currently 
available  is  bewildering.  As 
well  as  a natinnai  computer 
database  listing  fares,  there 
are  three  national  and  16  local 
manuals  staff  must  check 

Mr  Swift,  who  also  an- 
nounced a public  consultation 
exercise  aimed  at  improving 
services,  told  managing  direc- 
tors in  a letter  yesterday  that 
service  had  to  Improve  in 
three  ways. 

He  called  for  immediate 
action  to  improve  ticketing 
mid  information  systems;  im- 
proved staff  training;  and  bet- 
ter information  to  allow  pas- 
sengers to  benefit  from  the 
advantages  off  rail  traveL 

The  passengers'  watchdog 
body,  tiie  Central  Rail  Users’ 
Consultative  Committee,  wel- 
comed Mr  Swift’s  policy  state- 
ment, saying:  “We  are 


strongly  of  foe  view  that  Im- 
partial retailing  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  success  of  the  rail- 
way industry  and  is  a core 
“network  benefit’  passengers 
have  a right  to  expect” 

However,  the  Consumers’ 
Association  said  Mr  Swift’s 
statement  “totally  and  utterly 
fails  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer”, and  claimed  he  had 
" spectacularly  failed  to 
address”  the  problem  of  Inac- 
curate fores  information. 

The  Association  of  Train 
Operating  Companies  wel- 
comed the  statement,  saying: 
“All  operators  recognise  the 
business  sense  of  good  cus- 
tomer service  and  co- 
operation.” 

labour  MP  Gwyneth  Dun- 
woody,  a member  of  the  Com- 
mons transport  committee, 
said  she  was  “extremely  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  action 
[on]  the  impartial  sales  of  rail 
tickets”. 

She  added:  “I  think  passen- 
gers want  a better  service 
now  and  not  some  tiwio  in  the 
fixture.” 

The  Save  Our  Railways 
organisation  said  it  would 
now  ask  Mr  Swift  to  levy  fines 
on  those  companies  that  con- 
sistently break  foe  rules. 
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Pressure  points  for  Moscow 


Duma 


Yeltsin 

back  to 
work 


Drnrfd  Hoarat  In  Moscow 

j ARELY  recovered  from 
idouble  pneumonia, 
"Boris  Yeltsin  rushed 
back  to  his  desk  in  the  Krem- 
lin yesterday  to  prove  he  was 
an  active  president,  as  the 
parliamentary  opposition 
gleefully  debated  a motion  to 
remove  him  from  office  on 
medical  grounds. 

The  president's  sudden 
return  to  work  had  his  medi- 
cal team  tearing  their  hair 
out  In  frustration.  They  have 
advised  him  to  convalesce  for 
three  weeks. 

One  of  them,  Andrei  Voro- 
vyov,  said:  “Again  the  head  of 1 
state  is  returning  to  work  ear- 
lier than  he  should  be,  as  he 
has  already  done  once  before 
after  the  difficult  operation 
on  his  heart” 

The  state  Duma  (parlia- 
ment) unexpectedly  passed 
the  first  stage  of  a resolution 
to  remove  the  president  on 
health  grounds. 

The  the  resolution  has  no 
basis  in  law  and  Mr  Yeltsin 
can  ignore  it,  but  with  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  in  the 
Kremlin  about  the  real  state 
of  his  health,  the  proceedings 
will  undermine  his  authority 
and  put  him  on  the  defensive. 

They  will  also  concentrate 
the  minds  of  unpopular  politi- 
cians sheltering  behind  Mr 
Yeltsin.  Their  future  is  uncer- 
tain, if  the  president  fa~n^  III 
again  and  is  forced  to  resign. 

As  bear-baiting,  the  Duma 
tactic  worked.  Having  forced 
Mr  Yeltsin  back  to  the  Krem- 
lin, tiie  resolution’s  author, 
VTktor  Ilyukhin,  the  Commu- 
nist r-hairman  of  ttia  Duma’s 
security  committee,  added 
Parkinson’s  disease  to  the 
growing  list  of  ailments  from 
which  Mr  Yeltsin  is  suppos- 
edly suffering. 

The  first-stage  vote  on  the 
resolution  was  carried  229  to 
63.  The  pro-government  party 
Our  Home  is  Russia  walked 
out  in  protest  Mr  Ilyukhin 
offered  deputies  the  chance  to 
consider  amendments,  and 
proposed  a further  debate  in 
early  February.  His  purpose 
was  to  keep  the  Same  burning 
underneath  the  question  of 
the  president’s  health. 


Russia  lays 
down  law  on 
bigger  Nato 


Viktor  Ilyukhin,  author  of  a resolution  to  remove  Yeltsin  from  office  on  health  grounds 


In  February  Mr  Yeltsin 
feces  the  first  test  of  whether' 
he  has  recovered  from  pneu- 
monia and  his  heart  opera- 
tion in  November  when  he 
makes  his  first  foreign  visit  Of 
the  year,  to  the  The  Hague  to 
hold  talks  with  the  new  ETJ 
presidents.  He  then  goes  to 
Germany. 

Deputies  rejected  a move  by 
Mr  Ilyukhin's  opponents  who 
trieds  to  thwart  him  by  call- 
ing an  immediate  vote  on  his 


resolution. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
chief  of  staff,  Anatoli  Chu- 
bais, the  man  credited  with 
running  the  administration 
In  the  president's  absence, 
was  criticised  this  week  for 
tax  evasion . an  earnings  cf 
£173,000  last  year. 

He  claimed  that  he  had  paid 
more  than  £62,000  in  tax 
every  penny  of  his  income 
had  been  “honestly  earned". 
But  the  revelation  of  his  sal- 


ary bodes  .ill  faran  adminis~< 
tratlon  which  cannot  pay 
state  workers. 

Sensitive  to  the  criticism 
that  he  has  again  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  Mr  Chubais,  who 
TnagfarminHed  Russia’s  maaa 
privatisation,  Mr  Yeltsin  has 
installed  a lawyer,  Sergei 
Shakrai,  as  Mr  Chubais's  dep- 
uty. Mr  Shakrai,  a nationalist 
of  Cossack  origin,  has  made 
mileage  out  of  anti-Nato  and 
anti-Baltic  sentiments.  - 


Russia  win  insist  on 

a binding  legal  treaty 
with  Nato  countries 
as  a condition  of  ac- 
cepting the  alliance’s  exten- 
sion. tntn  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  Yevgeny  Primakov, 
the  foreign  minister,  said 
yesterday. 

In  his  first  comments  on 
Monday's  five-hour  closed 
session  with  Javier  Solana, 
Sato’s  secretary-general,  Mr 
Primakov  said  Moscow  would 
resist  a looser  political  char- 
ter favoured  by  Nato. 

He  insisted  that  Russia 
could  not  be  bought  oft  “Rus- 
sia was  and  remains  against 
the  expansion  of  Nato  and 
does  not  look  upon  the  fixing 
of  its  relationship  with  the  al- 
liance in  a document  as  a 
form  of  payment  for  a change 
in  the  Russian  position,”  he 
said. 

A formal  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Nato  would  need 
separate  ratification  by  the 
parliament  of  each  of  the  16 
Nato  countries,  a process 
Moscow  hopes  would  focus 
debate  in  the  West  on  how 
powerful  and  costly  the  alli- 
ance needs  to  be  in  the  face  of 
a weakened  Russia. 

Preliminary  talks  on  updat- 
ing the  Conventional  Forces 
in  Europe  (CPE)  treaty  which 
started  in  Vienna  h»«  week 
axe  likely  to  focus  attention 
on  Nato’s  overwhelming  su- 
periority over  Russia’s  con- 
ventional army  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Tha  Russian  military  is  ftt- 
rious  that  tank  and  aircraft 
quotas  allocated  to  “its”  side 
In  the  original  treaty  now 
stand  to  be  handed  over  to 
Nato  control  when,  as  ex- 
isted, Roland,  the  Czech 
^jpMhssiffHiPgatr  jean 

the  alliance  towards  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Recent  figures  show  Sato 
and’  the  three  new  members 
have  17,664  tanks  in'  Europe, 
more  ffijm  three  times  as 
maiiy  as  Russia  has  west  of 
the  v Urals.  They  have  more 
than,  three  tunes  as  many  ar 
tip wy  and  more  ttum 

5,000  fighter  planes,  compared 
to  Russia's  3,450. 


The  h«ianef»  of  forces  In  Na- 
to’s favour  is  greater  than  the 
advantage  enjoyed  on  paper 
by  the  Warsaw  Fact  at  its 
most  powerful,  when  the 
spectre  of  massed  tank  div- 
isions rolling  westwards  was 
frequently  conjured  up  In 
support  of  increased  defence 
spending  in  Nato  countries. 

T?Pf|pgmHgHnn  of  the  CPE 
treaty  to  cut  the  imbalance  is 
likely  to  become  more  impor- 
tant as  Russia  accepts  the  in- 
evitability of  Nato  enlarge- 
ment, at  least  to  the  borders 
of  tiie  forma:  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  Primakov's  comments 
yesterday  suggested  that  the 
foreign  ministry  has  shifted 
from  outright  opposition  to 
driving  a hard  bargain. 

Nato  diptomats  have  pri- 
vately hinted  to  Russia  that  it 
can  expect  concessions  in  the 
new  vision  of  tiie  CFE  treaty 
to  compensate  for  the  geo- 
graphically bigger  alliance, 
and  are  waiting  to  hear  what 
fha  Russians  want. 

Moscow  is  expected  to  seek 
a reduction  in  Nato’s  overall 
arms  quotas  to  compensate 
for  the  addition  of  tiie  Polish, 
Hungarian  and  Czech  ar- 
senals, and  to  demand  limits 
on  the  number  of  non-native 
troops  which  can  be  based  in 
alliance  countries. 

Nato  has  all  bat  promised 

nn*  tn  gfaHnn  wnplmn-  wwipftM 

on  the  territory  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  some  observers  be- 
lieve file  price  of  membership 
for  central  and  eastern  Europe 
win  be  gmaTlar  naHnnal  armed 
forces. 

“It’s  quite  clear,  even  if  no- 
body has  said  so  publicly,  tha* 
Nato  enlargement  is  so  impor- 
tant  for  .these  applicant 
countries  that  they  are  ready 
to  on  arithmetic,’' 

said  a Western  diplomat. 
“Nhto  for  them  te  so  impor- 
tant it  overwhelms  every- 
thing else." 

The  cuts  could  go  Anther, 
he  added.  “The  US  la  already 
reducing  its  presence  . In 
Europe.  • - ■ - • 

Given  tiie  budget  problems 
in  most  western  European 
countries  at  the  moment  I 
wouldn't  exdude  that  even 
■with  new  members  Nato 
might  have  less  forces  than 
now.” 


EU  welcomes  its  language  barriers 


A report  shows  that  minorities  are  rediscovering  their  own  voice 
despite  the  spread  of  English,  writes  John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


THE  spread  of  English  as 
Europe's  lingua  franca 
and  the  revival  of  more 
than  40  minority  languages, 
some  of  which  were  close  to 
extinction,  are  transform- 
ing the  European  Union’s 
linguistic  environment,  a 
new  report  says. 

The  European  Bureau  of 
Lesser  Used  Languages, 
which  published  its  annual 
report  in  Brussels  yester- 
day, says  that  one  in  seven 
people  in  the  EU  speak  a 
minority  language. 

The  languages  include: 
Sami  in  Lapland;  Alsatian  in 
north-eastern  France;  Ro- 
mani and  Cinti,  spoken  by 
Gypsies;  Friuli  in  Italy;  and 
Friesen  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  total,  about  50  million 


people  speak  minority  lan- 


guages, although  the  figure 
includes  those  speaking 
languages  such  as  French 
and  German  as  a minority 
in  another  country. 

Some  of  these  tongues  are 
struggling  to  survive  in  the 
new  information  society  or 
are  under  threat  from  a 
dominant  national  lan- 
guage. But  the  report  says 
the  spread  of  English, 
which  has  become  the  in- 
ternational language  of 
business,  science  and  infor- 
mational technology,  poses 
a bigger  threat  to  Europe’s 
other  main  national 
tongues,  notably  French, 
than  to  minority  and 
regional  languages. 

Some  languages,  such  as 
Cornish,  are  only  spoken 
by  small  groups' of  revival- 


ists, but  others  — such  as 
Catalan  and  Basque  in 
Spain  and  Dutch  In  the 
Flemish  region  of  Belgium 
— are  enjoying  the  patron- 
age of  powerfhl  regional 
state  bodies  and  enjoying 
every-day  use. 

The  bureau,  a non-profit- 
making  organisation  based 
in  Dublin  and  supported  by 
the  EU,  says  it  does  not  see 
its  role  as  preserving  a 
European  Tower  ofBabeL 
“Most  of  the  languages 
are  In  a weak  situation,  but 
there  is  no  inevitability 
about  their  extinction,” 
said  Christian  Demeure- 
Vallee,  who  speaks  Breton, 
a Celtic  language  similar  to 
Cornish  and  Welsh.- 
Paradoxically.  European 
integration  seems  to  be 


safeguarding  and  encourag- 
ing minority  languages, 
which  are  being  seen  as 
part  of  a living  cultural  en- 
cyclopaedia and  an  expres- 
sion of  cultural  diversity. 

Decisions  by  the  EU  and 
the  Council  of  Europe  to 
make  respect  of  linguistic 
diversity  a fundamental 
human  right  have  given  a 
boost  to  groups  trying  to 
revive  minority  languages. 

The  EU  is  facing  increas- 
ing pressure  to  enshrine  Its 
support  for  such  languages 
In  the  union’s  new  treaty.  . 

But  the  bureau's  work 
has  been  hampered  by  cuts 
to  its  grant  this  year  from 
the  French  and  Greek 
governments. 

The  bureau  says- minority 
languages  are  even  finding 
their  way  into  cyberspace, 
and  provides  an  instance;  a 
Scots  Gaelic  web  site  at 
btQx//wwwmno.ubLac.ak- 

/SROgbal /wri«m-r>i»TlnlTi  _ 


Greece  deports  migrant 
survivors  of  sea  collision 


in 


GREECE  said  yesterday  it 
would  deport  some  100  il- 
legal immigrants  from  .Sri 

Tanlra,  Palririnn  and  Tndia 

who  data  to  be  the  survivors 
of  a ship  cblliskm  off  Sicily 
last  month  in  which  hundreds 
of  their  compatriots  drowned. 

i-j'hp  immigiyryte  have  com- 
pleted their  testimonies  and 
wffl  be  deported  back  to  their 
countries  an  flights  today  and 
on  Saturday.”  a senior  police 

He  said  their  relatives  had 
been  notified.  The  govern- 
ment had  decided  on  tiie  de- 
portation late  an  Tuesday. 

Some  HO  Immigrants  were 
arrested  near  NafpEoa  on  De- 
cember 30.  They  said  that  of 
nearly  300  others  on  board  the 
Honduran-flagged  Yiohnm, 
only  29  wefe  rescued  after  a 
Christmas  Day  coUWan. 

The  police  and  the  embas- 


sies of  Pakistan  wnri  Tmlla 
said  they  believed  the  testi- 
monies, and  a prosecutor 
charged  three  Greek  sailors 
— crew  members  of  the  two 
ships  — with  mass  murder. 
They  are  all  stfll  at  liberty. 

“Unless  something  Is 
proved  to  the  contrary,  I 
would  say  the  descriptions 
are  fairly  graphic  and  it 
seems  they  all  did  die.  There 
is  no  discrepancy,”  Indian’s 
ambassador  to  Athens,  Gur- 


dJp  Singh  Bedi,  said. 

The  Nafplion  prosecutor 
charged  eight  other  people, 
some  of  them  foreigners,  with 
the  Illegal  movement  at  immi- 
grants in  Greece.  Police  said 
they  had  arrested  two  Indians 

and  a Pakistani. 

Italian  rescue  crews  have 
found  no  trace  of  a shipwreck, 
and  the  Greek  coastguard  has 
felled  to  trace  the  Yioham. 

Court  officials  said  a few 
immigrants  would  stay -to  tes- 
tify in  court — Reuter. 


News  in  brief 


Spain  backs  down 
on  Gibraltar  threat 

could  <^- 

defusing  the  row,  which  was 

planned  toscrapa  i960 visa-waiver  whica 


Instead,  Spain  urged  Britain  to  damp  dewn  on  money  launder^ 
ingin  Gibraltar.  —AdeUt  Gooch,  Madrid. 


Havana  visit  angers  IIS 

has  angered  the  United  Slates,  which  ia^temptingto  isolate 


Cuba  store  1976,  said  his  three-hour  meeting  with  the  Cubaii^ 
president  onTuesday  night  was  friendly. Tbe  two  were  expected 
to  issoe  a joint  statement  on  human  rights  and  trade. 

“We're  winking  with  the  government  of  Cuba  to  develop  some 
joint  programmes  or  approadtes  dealing  with  human-rights 

^^^vi^sSS^CT^nised  by  the  US  administration  and 


wife  Cuba.  The  trip  alsoputs  Canada  cm  a different  path  from foe 
TTniifffi.  "hirb  h3C  inrreased  co-operation  with 

Havana  fn  ftfnywmite  and  political  change  there. — AP ,000000. 


Mandela  delays  Syrian  deal 

SOUTH  AFRICA’S  president.  Nelson  Mandela,  and  his  cabinet 


Syria  which  could  lead  to  the  United  States  cutting  off  aid.  The 

cabinet  secretary.  Jakes  Gerwel,  said  more  talks  would  be  held- 

The  matter  would  not  necessarily  be  finalised  in  time  for  the  next 

meeting  in  a fortnight 

Minutes  leaked  earlier  tins  month  Showed  that  the  cabinet  has 
gtvenprovisknal  approval  to  the  sale,  pending  the  approval  of  the 


was  dlcussed  last  month.  He  has  declined  to  voice  an  opinion  on 

foe  merits  ofweapons  deals  with  Syria,  but  joined  Mr  Mandela  in 
saying  South  Africa,  will  not  bow  to  outside  pressure. 

The  US  has  threatened  to  cut  off  aid  because  of the  proposed 
mfitrnrf  ^ppwlite  tank-gim  aiming  systems  to  the  Damascus 
government,  which  It  regaitls  as  a state  sponsor  terrorism. 

Soctti  Africa  says  several  states,  including  three  European 
countries,  arebktdlng  for  foe  £«o  mffllon  deal,  andfoalaUS 
flgfiro»f*mfrrartnHg  InwrtvadinatlBastoaeofthebidS.The 
flpa  rrtg*trigrrv»»mm«>nt  had  paramilitary  ties  with  IsraeL  Mr 
Mheki  said  at  tiie  weekend  that  South  Africa  would  nolonger 
favour  Isradover  Arab  states,  but  would  seek  a more  “balanced" 
policy.  —Batter,  Pretoria. 


Japan  goes  ‘digital  pet’  crazy 

JAPAN,  feznedfibr  sudden  feds,  has  a new  craze — “the  Virtual 
Pet” — an  electronic  bird  creature  the  size  cf  an  egg  which  has 
sold  ant  everywhere  andlsnbwotily  available  antiie  street  at 
mace  than  20  times  its  retail  price  cf  SO. 

Youcan&ed  ifc  stroke#,  carry  ft  in  your  pocket  and  take  ltto 
the  bafltftidii — aHwitfifhe  posh  cf  a button.  But  if you  don’t  care 
far  your  tamagocchl  (JoveaMe  egg),  it  will  die. 

“We*ve  sold  85Q#)0,  fer  beyond  expectations,"  said  Tamio 
MotofU,  spokeswoman  for  the  Japanese  toymakerBandai.  Tfs 
not  just  hlghechool  girls  who  are  buyingthem,  but  office  secre- 
taries and  middle^ged  men.” 

Ttetoiiiqgpff^!^riglife»i«Ti«iA>BriTi^l)tri1Jil{iilmiigPfin 

tiie  screen  of an  eggshaped  keyring  device.  It  changes  to  afolly 
grown  adult  in  10  days.  But  the  owner  must  feed,  groom  and 
soothe  It  or  see  it  waste  away  and  die.  The  owner  may  feed  tiie 
creature  digital  sweets  or  food  and  enjoy  its  sounds  of  delight  or 
“play"  with  It  by  pressing  buttons  in  response  to  the  creature’s 
movements. 

Psychologist  Takahashi  Tomita  believes  that  caring  for  the 
electronic  pet  meetsaneed  to  love  something.  "This  instinctual 
desire  is  not  being  satisfied  nowadays  as  most  people  In  the  city 
can’t  have  pets .” — Reuter,  Tokyo. 


Philippine  rebels  killed 

PHILIPPINE  troops  backed  by  helicopter  gunshlps  killed  21 
Muslim  rebels  in  flgfatingonMfririanao  island,  the  military  said 
yesterday,  tt  said  two  soldiere  died  and  four  were  wounded  In 
Tuesday’s  battle,  which  forced  $.000 civilians  to  flee  their  homes 
In  BuRkm.  Maguindanao  province. 

The  army  reinforced  its  forces  around  Buldonlastweek  after 
suspected  rebels  of  the  More  MamicLiberation  Front  ambushed 
a convoy  carrying  tiie  town’s  mayor,  kflllng  two  soldiers.  The 
MILFs  vice-chairman,  GhazzaliJaafer,  said  in  a radio  interview 
yesterday  that  he  had  had  a meeting  with  an  anny  general  and  - 
they  had  agreed  on  a “cessation  afbostitities’’. 

The  MILF. which  demands  an  Islamic  state  in  the  southern  : 
islands,  isa  breakaway  faction  of  the  mainstream  More  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  reached  a peace  deal with  Manila  last 
year.  TberMHF  is  not  a party  to  tha  part  but  held  preliminary 
talks  with  tiie  government  on  January 7 an  ending  its  rebel- 
lion. —Reuter,  Zamboanga. 


Korean  opposition  digs  in 

SOUTHEhreancroosifiCKiparties  yesterday  rejected  President 
Em Youmgsam’s  offer  to  reopen  debate  on  th«  new  labour  law. 
Park  Sun-sookoftfae main  qppositkBi  National  Congress  for  New 
Politire  said  her  party  and  the  United  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
had  agreed  not  to  debate  the  law  in  parliament  unless  it  was  first 
revoked. — Reuter,  SeouL 
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New  wave  of  terror  as  gunmen  kill  scores  of  returning  refugees. 


GUNMEN  have  killed. 

more  than  80  people  in 
Rwanda.  In  the  past  week, 
state  radio  and  United 
Nations  sources  said  yester- 
day, identifying  many  of 
the  victims  as  recently 
returned  refugees  who  wlt> 


connection  with  the  mar- 


decaff  three  Spanish  aid 
workers  on  Saturday  night. 

. Rwandan  radio  said  yes- 
terday that  unidentified 


messed  the  1994  genocide. 

The  wave  of  killings  was 
reported  as  the  Rwandan 
government  said  it  had  ar- 
rested three  suspects  In 


gfmmpgi  killed  30  people  at 
NyamncaXl  commune  in  the 
RnhciLgeri  district  on  Mon- 
day night.  More  than  30 
people  had  keen  kUTwd  in 
Rnshashi,  outside  the  capi- 
tal Kigali,  since  January 
14,  UN  sources  said. 


I The  UN  human  rights 
office  confirmed  that  more 
than  20  people  were  killed 
in  NyamngaU  an  Monday 
night. 

Rwandan  officials  said 
the  army  reacted  to  Mon- 
day’s killings  in  the  north- 
west by  sealing  the  area 
and  starting  a search. 

(Hands  Dnsaldi,  the  polit- 
ical adviser  to  Rwanda’s 

vice-president,  Major-Gen- 


eral Paul  Kagame,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  three  sus- 
pects in  the  murder  of  three 
members  of  Medicos  del 
Mnndo  were  former  gov- 
ernment soldiers. 

A series  of  attacks  have 
been  reported  this  month 
on  gnnrivore  of  the  geno- 
cide, apparently  aimed  at 
stopping  them  from  testify- 
ing against  those  accused  of 
Involvement.  — Renter. 


IF  ANYTHING  shakes 
Deogratlas  Blzimana’s 
misplaced  belief  that  he 
will  live  to  see  his  39th 
birthday,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness with  his  wife. 

Leaning  against  the  wall  or 
Kfbungo  prison’s  condemned 
cell,  the  former  medical  assis- 
tant tries  to  explain  why  she 
never  came  to  his  trial. 

"I  didn’t  see  her  in  courtlf 
she  was  there  she  didn’t  say 
anything.  It  must  have  been 
too  far  for  her  to  come,"  says 
the  chubby  prisoner  in  baggy 
cotton  trousers  and  flip-flops.  ' 
Too  far  to  offer  the  testi- 
mony which  he  says  could 
save  his  life?  “It's  been  very 
difficult  for  her  because  we 
used  to  have  a good  relation- 
ship,'’ he  adds. 

Bizimana  was  the  first 
Hutu  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  1994  genocide  of  Rwanda’s 
Tutsis. 

He  was  convicted  of  killing 
20  people  and  ordering  .the 


massacre  of  thousands  more. 
Rwandan  courts  have  con- 
demned five  other  men  to  foe 
firing  squad  far  their  rode  in 
leading  the  slaughter  or 
showing  particular  brutality 
and  cruelty  while  fctmwg 

He  shares  the’  condemned 
cell  with  Egide  Gatanazi. 
Death  row  is  a corridor  be- 
tween towering  walls  point- 
ing to  an  open  sky. 

At  night  the  two  mpp  are 
crammed  into  a tiny  room, 
sleeping  on  green  plastic 
sheets  with  their  few  posses- 
sions — mainly,  worn  clothes 
— packed  against  the  walls. 

Gatanazi,  a former  adminis- 
trator, aged  43,  is  sullen.  He 

says  little  unless  prodded. 

Perhaps  he  realises  that 
after  the  devastating  court  tes- 
timony from  witnesses  who 
described  the  two  men's  con- 
tribution to  the-  murder  of 
15,000  people  in  the  Kifrrmgn 
region,  his  companion's  hopes 
of  survival  are  mere  delusions. 


. But  RWmana  ig  a desperate 
man.  Driven  by  nervous  ener- 
gy, he  waves  pages  of  notes  on 
winch  he  has  written  a Jong 
assessment  of  h*g  trial  (a 
show),  his  prospects  for  ap- 
peal (they  cannot  ignore  the 
evidence)  and:  the  witnesses 
(peasants  and  liars). 

His  trial  took  Just  fonr-and- 
a-half  hours.  He  had  no  de- 


fence lawyer.  - He  wanted  to 
speak  French  — an 
language  in  Rwanda  — but 
the  judge  insisted  he  . defend 
himself  in  Kinyarwanda:  The 
500  or  so  spectators  were 
openly  partisan,  jeering  him 
and  applauding  the  prosecu- 
tors and  judges. 

‘T  think  they  invited  people 
into  court  to  intimidate  me. 


They  even  transmitted  it  an 
the  radio  so  everyone  could 
hear,”  he  says.  “It  was  an  ar- 
rangement between,  the  gov- 
ernment prosecutors  aud  the 
witnesses  to  accuse  me.  All 
the  .witnesses  are  lying.  They 
were  not  sure  of  what  they 
were  saying.  It's  not  possible 
for  one  man  to  kill  in  so  many 
different  ways." 


Eugene  Ndongozi  — with 

machete  wounds  carved 
across  his  head  — was  only 
too  certain  of  what  he  told  the 
court  He  testified  that  “Bizi- 
mana  broke  into  my  bouse 
and  killed  my -family,  he 
thought  be  had  kQled  me”. 

The  accused  man  did  not 
help  his  own  case  when  he 
responded:  “If  he  really  saw 


me  and  I 'saw  him.  then  I 
would  have  killed  him,  so  it  is 
not  true.”  * 

Bizhuamf  insists  that  none 
of  the  accusations  against 
tiim  is  true  because  be  is  a 
Hutu  married  to  a Tutsi. 

“I  didn’t  participate  in  the 
genocide  because  I was  stay- 
ing at  home,  just  taking  care 
of  my  family  because  my  wife 
is  a Tutsi  «"d  my  wife's  sis- 
ters are  Tutsis.  I was  protect- 
ing them.”  be  says. 

It  would  be  a convincing 
alibi  if  so  many  Hutu  men 
married  to  Tutsis  had  not 
t^ir<»r>  to  genocide  with  enthu- 
siasm., even  killing  their 
wives  zn  some  cases  — and  if 
Bizimana's  wife  were  willing 
to  corroborate  it 

But  she  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  She  failed  to  attend  the 
trial  and  has  visited  her  hus- 
band in  prison  only  mice 
since  bis  arrest  mare  than  a 
year  ago. 

“I  don't  know  why  she 


hasn't  come.  It’s  too  far. 
There’s  a lot  of  intimidation,'’ 
Mr  Bizimana  says. 

He  realises  she  will  not 
save  him,  so  he  Is  putting  his 
faith  in  an  appeal  based  on 
reams  of  paper  and  complex 
arguments  about  the  motives 
of  his  accusers. 

Few  outside  Klbungo 
prison  expect  It  to  succeed.  If 
nothing  else.  It  would  be  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Rwan- 
dan government  if  its  first 
genocide  convictions  were 

overturned. 

With  the  prospect  of  a firing 
squad  looming,  Gatanazi  Is 
defiant. 

“We  are  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing," he  claims. 

But  he  is  not  speaking  fbr 
his  companion  in  death. 

‘Tm  sure,  100  per  cent  they 
will  find  me  innocent  on  ap- 
peal. They  won’t  shoot  me," 
says  Bizimana. 

It  was  as  much  a question 
as  a statement 


lie  on  beds  In  sheets 
brought  from  home.  There 
is  no  functioning  cardlo- 
electric  machine  to  revive 
patients,  and  the  cardio- 
vascular monitors  do  not 
work.  Although  up  to  300 
emergencies  pass  through 
the  room  in  24  hours,  there 
is  only  one  machine  to  treat 
asthmatics  and  a single 
blood  pressure  gauge.  The 
X-ray  machine  works  only 
on  some  days. 

“Medicine  is  scarce.  I 
often  use  my  own  supplies 
of  pills  fbr  the  patients.” 
said  Dr  Marcos  Penaloza, 
standing  by  a sink  frill  of 
disposable  gloves  that  the 
hospital  washes  for  reuse. 

The  hospital  has  not  had 
air  conditioning  for 
months,  and  sometimes 
goes  without  water  for 
days.  Most  refrigeration 
units  do  not  work  either, 
but  corpses  are  still  stored. 

The  striking  doctors  ac- 
cepted a government  pay 
rise  of  more  than  150  per 
cent  in  Monday’s  eight- 
hour  meeting,  to  £430  a 
month  for  interns.  That  is 
well  below  the  £670  they 
had  ahneri  for,  amid  triple- 
digit  annual  inflation. 

“Although  we  compro- 
mised an  pay,  we  were  not 
willing  to  compromise  on 
equipment,”  said  Gonzalo 
Paris,  a medical  intern. 


Yrmthw  yyt  to  Imran  Khan  fai  Islamabad  yesterday  as  he  campaigns  in  the  runup  to  Pakistan’s  general  elections  tm  February  SPHtnoaiMWt  R K.  banbahh 


Doctors  fight  sick  system 

Venezuela’s  hospitals  are  on  the  brink  of 
collapse,  writes  Jane  Knight  in  Caracas 


IT  WAS  a quiet  night  at 
the  Los  Magallanes  hospi- 
tal in  Caracas.  And  just 
as  well  — the  blood  bank 
had  run  out  of  two  types 
and  had  less  than  a quarter 
of  its  usual  stocks. 

“There  isn't  enough 
blood  to  deal  with  a large 
accident,’’  said  a nurse, 
Rmiicen  Fernrfn.  “We  often 
send  patients’  families  to 
other  hospitals  to  see  if 
they  have  blood.” 

Blood  supplies,  which 
have  always  been  limited, 
are  shorter  than  usual 
throughout  Venezuela’s 
public  hospitals  because 
routine  operations,  and  the 
donors  which  come  with 
them,  stopped  with  a coun- 
trywide doctors’ strike. 

Some  25,000  doctors 
walked  out  of  emergency 
rooms  fbr  two  weeks  to  de- 
mand a Just  salary  and  bet- 
ter equipment,  since  Janu- 
ary 9,  they  have  been 
attending  only  strict  emer- 
gencies. Hopes  that  a frill 
service  would  be  resumed 
soon  were  killed  on  Mon- 
day when  they  voted  to 
strike  indefinitely. 

Blood  is  not  the  only 
thing  hospitals  lack. 


“There  is  a great  defi- 
ciency”, said  the  president 
of  the  medical  federation, 
Fernando  Bianco.  “On  a 
scale  of  zero  to  10,  our  hos- 
pitals rank  number  two  in 
equipment  and  supplies." 

The  doctors  did  though 
accept  a government  final 
pay  offer  during  the  eight- 
hour  meeting,  giving  them 
a pay  rise  of  more  than  a 
150  per  cent  to  about  £430  a 
month  fbr  interns.  That  Is 
well  short  of  the  £670  a 
month  they  had  aimed  for. 

“Although  we  compro- 
mised on  the  pay,  we  were 
not  willing  to  compromise 
on  the  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory hospital  equipment,” 
said  Mr  Gonzalo  Parra,  a 
medical  intern. 

The  medical  federation 
says  the  government 
spends  only  2 per  cent  of 
the  gross  domestic  product 
on  health  — a figure  the 
federation  wants  increased 
fivefold.  Several  Caracas 
hospitals,  including  Los 
Magallanes,  temporarily 
closed  their  doors  last 
spring,  lacking  even  pain- 
killers and  surgical  gloves. 

In  the  Los  Magallanes 
emergency  room,  patients 


Garrison  town  targeted  in  holy  month  campaign 

Islamist  bombers 
terrorise  Algeria 


Victoria  Brittain 


TERROR  again  gripped 
Algeria  yesterday  as 
felamic  extremists  set 
off  a car  bomb  In  the 
garrison  town  of  Blida, 
30  miles  south  of  Algiers,  kill- 
ing at  least  five  people  and 
wounding  more  fo«n  a dozen. 
The  town  market  was  seri- 
ously damaged. 

The  attack  followed  a rash 
of  car  bombs  in  the  capital 
since  the  weekend  In  which  at 
least  60  people  were  killed 
and  dozens  wounded,  many  of 
ttmig  seriously.  Three  huge 
explosions  rocked  the  city 
centre,  demolishing  the  gov- 
ernment's recent  claims  to  be 
containing  the  insurgency. 

Alarm  has  spread  across 
western  Europe  with  a series 
ofaarrests  of  Algerians  in 
“ 7,  France  and  Germany 
week. 

new  technical  sophistica- 


tion was  evident  in  reports 
that  a remote-control  device 
detonated  a recent  bomb  near 
a bus  carrying  military  per- 
sonnel At  least  two  other  car 
bombs  were  defh&edby  the  se- 
curity forces. 

The  undeclared  civil  war  Is 
now  In  its  fifth  year  and  has 
killed  an  estimated  60,000 
people.  Entire  families  of 
peasants  have  been  hacked  to 
death  in  remote  villages  in 
revenge  attacks  by  either  the 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 
or  the  security  forces  for  their 
young  men’s  support  for  the 
other  side. 

Algiers  and  the  Blida 
region  have  been  the  target  of 
increasing  attacks  in  recent 
weeks.  Blida  is  a Muslim  fun- 
damentalist stronghold  and 
the  site  of  a key  military  base. 

Throughout  the  coastal 
strip  and  its  hinterland,  vio- 
lence has  berni  building  up 
since  November,  when  the 
constitution  was  revLsed  after 


a referendum  on  banning  reli- 
gious parties  and  making 
other  changes  gave  President 
famine  Zeroual  more  power. 

The  latest  bombings  came 
within  days  of  a threat  by  the 
GIA,  the  most  extreme  of  the 
Islamist  factions,  to  continue 
its  war  against  "apostates” 
during  the  Muslim  holy 
month  of  Ramadan.  About 
160  people  have  been  reported 
killed  since  the  start  of  Rama- 
dan— now  in  its  13th  day. 

The  GIA’s  savage  tactics 
have  been  strongly  criticised 
by  the  mainstream  Islamic 
opposition,  the  Islamic  Salva- 
tion Front  (FIS).  The  FIS  lead- 
ership is  either  in  exile  or  in 
prison,  but  still  wants  dia- 
logue with  the  authorities. 

The  insurgency  began 
when  the  army  cancelled  leg- 
islative elections  in  January 
1992  which  the  FIS  was  poised 
to  win. 


ImJw  comment,  page  B 


Killings  during  Ramadan 


President  Lamlne  Zeroual 


1 12  Fourteen  vffiagers  kilted 

in  Bfida  province.  Rve  girls  am 
kidnapped  and  have  their 
throats  out  in  the  neighbouring 
vBlege  of  Haouch  Engtfee. 

Jan  14  Nine  bodies  found  In 
Algiers  and  the  nearby  Bab  All 

village. 

Jan  14  At  least  10  guerrlKas 
mod  m seven-hour  gun  battle 
with  security  forces  in' the  Cas~ 
b ah  <n  Algiers.  Bomb  explodes 
in  car  market  In  Boufarik. 
20  miles  south  of  Algiers,  kffllng 
at  lettt  14  people  and  wounding 
scores. 


Jan  19  Car  bomb  In  Algiers  kffls 
42  people  and  wounds  60. 
Forty-six  people  kited  In  Medea 
province.  40  miles  south  of  Al- 
giers. while  at  prayer  ki  a 
mosque. 

Jan  20  Bomb  explodes  by 

school  for  girts  in  an  Algiers 
suburb.  No  casualties. 

Jan  21  Gar  bombs  Vn  central 
Algiers  kill  18  people  and  wound 
dozens. 

jan  22  Two  car  bombs  hi  the 
garrison  town  of  BBda  south  of 
Algiers  kilt  at  least  five  people 
ami  wound  more  than  a dozen. 


Leading  lawyer  rejects  military  solution  to  civil  war 


A LEADING  hmnaarighte 
lawyer  In  Algeria,  Air 
dennour  All  Yahia. 
this  week  ftr  an  to  the 
escalating  violence  ano  *w 
the  Immediate  resumption 

of  political  dialogue. 

“In  the  past  five  years  wo 


have  seen  new  and  more 
serious  waves  of  violence 
SSteg  Ramadan,’’  Mr  All 
Yahia  said.  “But  tha -latest 
declarations  by  the  presi- 
dent. the  bead  of  guv*F?" 
men*  and  security  chiefs 
that  terrorism  i»  ‘residual’ 
have  played  a role. 

“In  reply*  the  militant  Is- 
umictc  want  to  show  that 


the  security  situation  is 
still  the  same.  Each  time 
the  powers-that-be  make  a 
statement  on  security,  the 
other  side  reacts  vkdeutiy. 

“I  believe  that  the  policy 
of  .total  security1,  on  which 
great  effort  and  huge  sums 
have  been  expended  In  the 
past  five  years,  is  afidlnre. 

— Le  Monde 


Sudan’s 
rebels 
find 
new 
blood  in 
Ethiopia 
for  their 
old  war 


AUea  Martin  In  CtembeBa 


“E 


THTOPIA  is  not  as- 
sisting us,  but  it  is 
accommodating 
us,”  said  a commander  of  the 
Sudanese  People’s  Liberation 
Army,  Maker  Deng  Mato. 

Passing  the  night  in  Gam- 
beDa  town,  western  Ethiopia. 
Commander  Maker  slipped 
intn  the  grounds  of  the  Ethio- 
pia Hotel  as  dusk  fell  to  meet 
the  press.  “We  are  rolling  the 
carpet  back  for  good  — 1297 
will  be  a turning  point  for  oar 
people,”  he  announced.  - 

SPLA  commanders  move 
with  ease  through  Ethiopian 
territory  and  this  freedom 
has  been  decisive  In  their 
recent  victories  at  Euxmuk, 
Qelssan,  Cbali  el  STL  and 

KefOi,  in  southern  Blue  N3e 
province,  but  it  is  hard  to  con- 
firm Sudan's  dyi™  that  Ethi- 
opian troops  are  involved  in 
the  fighting. 

“Ethiopia  provides  us  with 
a corridor,  that  is  aH,”  Gmdr 
Maker  said.  As  the  rebels’ 
offensive  alters 
its  12th  day.  the  SPLA  claims 
that  it  is  marching  on  the 

strategic  hydroelectric  dam  at 

Damazin,  which  supplies 
Khartoum  with  80  per  cent  of 
its  power.  “We  do  not  intend 
to  destroy  it,  but  who  can  tell 
what  military  strategy  we. 
will  have  at  the  time.''  Gmdr 

Maker  said. 

OfflciaUy  Addis  Ababa  says 
it  has  “no  hand”  in  the  rebel 
but  tiie  SPLA  is 
finding  hew  blood  hi  Ethiopia 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Sudanese  refugees  who’  have 
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Rebels  are  advancing  towards  a dam  which  supplies  80  per  cent  of  the  capital's  electricity  phoioqhaph:  jean-marc  qouju 


find  to  Gambella  during  14 

years  of  civil  war.  In  particu- 
lar, large  concentrations  of 

Nuer,  who  are  semi-pastoral- 
1st  nwd  come  from  both  sides 
of  the  border,  live  in-refbgee 
camps  or  with  relatives. 

Other  refugee  communities 
include  the  Dinka-Bor  (SLA 
leader  John  Garang’s  ethnic 
group),  the  Shiluk,  Anouak 
and  Udnk.  The  Uduk  tribe, 
which  seemed  threatened 
with  extinction  four  years 
ago,  bag  now  settled  in  Ethio- 
pia and  doubled  its  numbers 
— 30  per  cent  of  Uduk  refu- 
gees at  the  Bonga  camp  are 
aged  under  five. 

Most  refugees  are  delighted 
with  the  advances  in  Blue 
Nile  province.  Many  Nuer  es- 
pecially are  joining  the 
gFLA’s  forces  again  and  pre- 
paring to  open  an  eastern 
front  in  the  Upper  Nile 
region,  where  forces  loyal  to 
Riek  M?fjhgr  and  his  South- 
ern Sudanese ' Independence 


Movement  hold  important 
towns  at  Nasir.  Akobo  and 
Waat.  Mr  Machar  is  a Nuer 
and  like  other  Nuer  com- 
manders split  with  Mr  Gar- 
ang  in  1991,  but  in  April  last 
year  he  joined  Khartoum  and 


together  with  government 
forces  retook  the  Upper  Nile. 

"We  are  mobilising  the 
Nuer  for  a reunification  of  the 
movement,"  an  SPLA  recratt- 
ing  officer  explained.  “We 
are  confident  the  Nuer  fight- 
ing on  the  government  side 
will  join  os  once  we  attack.” 

SPLA  commanders  in  Gam- 
bella  province  talk  of  opening 
the  eastern  front  "soon”.  But 
the  pressure  of  Sudanese  refu- 
gees on  Ethiopia  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  fat  in  Gambefla. 

Last  week  fighting  broke 
out  In  a secondary  school  and 
spHLed  into  the  villages  as 
tension  between  the  two  ma- 
jority groups,  Anouak  and 
Nuer,  came  to  the  fore,  due  In 
pert  to  the  increasing  number 
of  Nuer  moving  Into  Ethiopia. 
Three  people  were  killed  and 
U are  missing.  Resentment 
has  baEtt  up  since  September 
1996,  when  IB  people,  mostly 
Anouak  woman  ami  children, 
were  massacred  in  the  I tang 


transit  camp  in  crossfire  be- 
tween rival  Nuer  forces. 

The  Anouak  are  resentful 
that  eight  of  their  number  are 
still  in  a military  detention 
camp  run  by  government  sol- 
diers. They  believe  Ethiopian 
government  forces  are  ma- 
nipulating the  diffiBrwnrPs  be- 
tween the  tribes,  and  there  Is 
some  resentment  at  Ethiopian 
support  of  the  SPLA. 

Gambella  province  is  an  un- 
usual place,  with  strong  his- 
toric and  geographical  ties  to 
Sudan,  particularly  up  until 
1956  when  Ethiopia  leased  the 
port  of  Gambella.  the  eastern- 
most navigable  port  on  the 
White  Nile  network,  to  an 
Anglo-Egyptian  company. 

Now,  after  43  years  of  upris- 
ings and  war  In  southern 
Sudan,  foe  White  Nile  trading 
network  has  slumped  and  all 
font  remains  cf  Gambefla  the 
part  is  an  dd  steamer,  like  the 
African  Queen,  beached  on  the 
a bank  cf  the  River  Bara. 
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Out  of  touch  with  reality 

Waiving  the  rules  for  Britannia  is  a £60m  delusion 


POLITICIANS  have  been  tailring  all 
week  about  the  language  of  priorities, 
and  rightly  so.  With  the  parties  compet- 
ing to  keep  public  spending  in  check, 
each  fresh  piece  of  expenditure  in- 
volves decisions  of  principle.  But  a new 
Royal  Yacht  is  no  one’s  priority  and  no 
one’s  principle.  For  £60  million  you 
could  build  two  hospitals,  or  six 
schools,  or  even  get  yourself  a prison. 
You  could  give  a useful  £12,000  to  each 
secondary  school  in  the  country  to  buy 
much  needed  hooks  or  computers. 
Those  are  the  people’s  priorities.  That’s 
what  the  public  spending  argument 
ought  to  be  about 

Instead  of  which,  we  are  suddenly 
presented  with  yesterday’s  unexpected 
announcement  Out  of  the  blue,  £60 
million  will  be  lifted  from  government 
reserves,  in  other  words  from  the  tax- 
payer, to  finance  the  Royal  family  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  have  become 
only  too  well  accustomed.  The  current 
Royal  Yacht,  please  note,  is  not  a yacht 
in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
small  passenger  liner  provided  for  the 
monarch  and  her  family  at  public  ex- 
pense. Very  few  other  yachts  have  a 
ship’s  company  of 282  people,  as  Britan- 
nia does.  Very  few  go  to  sea  with  a 27- 
strong  band.  Very  few  are  even 
remotely  as  expensive  as  this  one.  Do 
not  be  taken  in  by  the  smokescreen 
utilitarian  arguments  for  the  Royal 
Yacht  Business  leaders  and  foreign 
potentates  would  be  happy  to  meet  the 
Queen  wherever  she  made  herself  avail- 
able. In  the  end  these  claims  about  the 
Yacht  are  self-deceiving  nonsense. 

The  Royal  Yacht,  said  Michael  Por- 
tillo yesterday,  is  “an  important 
national  asset  and  projects  a presti- 
gious image  of  Britain”.  No  it  isn't  and 
no  it  doesn’t  The  Royal  Yacht  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  anachronistic 
national  self-delusion  that  we  are  a 
greater  nation  than  we  are  and  that  we 
are  a different  nation  from  the  one  that 


we  should  now  be.  It  is  an  expensive 
pretence  which  fools  almost  no  one 
except  the  British.  It  is  a £60  million 
vanity  unit  One  might  thinly  on  a day 
when  the  foreign  secretary  was  visiting 
Gibraltar  and  in  a year  when  we  finally 
withdraw  from  Hong  Rang,  that  fins 
would  be  a good  moment  to  end  a 
tradition  more  redolent,  of  the  era  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  Khedive  and  the  Tsar  than 
of  the  democratic  age.  Instead,  the  Brit- 
ish government  announces  the  oppo- 
site. It  decides  that  thoroughly  modem 

pritain  is  to  begin  the  new  TnillenniiTm 

by  launching  a private  yacht  for  the 
sovereign.  It  is  as  though  the  20th 
century  had  not  existed. 

Britain’s  political  parties,  needless  to 
say,  are  too  timid  to  challenge  this 
national  absurdity.  Faced  with  Mr  Por- 
tillo’s pronunciamento,  Labour’s 
spokesman  could  only  protest  that  pri- 
vate capital  should  have  been  used.  In 
the  Tory  party  (with  exceptions  such  as 
Terry  Dicks)  the  Royal  Yacht  has  be- 
come a totem  of  the  Eurosceptic  vision 
of  Britain.  Not  for  the  first  time,  and 
doubtless  not  for  the  last  the  politi- 
cians are  out  of  touch  with  the  popular 
instinct  They  are  making  the  same 
mistake  they  made  when  Windsor  Cas- 
tle burned  down,  wrongly  imagining  a 
surging  public  enthusiasm  for  public 
subsidies  for  the  Royal  family.  It  is  true 
that  very  few  people  would  begrudge 
the  universally  respected  present 
Queen  the  necessary  tools  to  do  her  job. 
But  the  argument  has  moved  on  from 
there.  The  public  affection  for  the 
Queen  does  not  extend  to  her  family, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  likely  to  be  the  principal  user  of 
the  new  yacht  The  Royal  family  is 
supposed  to  be  advised  by  a modernis- 
ing Way  Ahead  Group.  But  where  on 
earth  were  they  when  this  mistaken 
decision  was  being  made?  What  is  the 
point  of  them  if  they  can  sanction 
nonsenses  like  this? 


Vietnam  on  the  Mediterranean 

The  regime  in  Algeria  has  no  strategy  to  quell  the  revolt 


THE  ALGERIAN  agony  gets  worse;  it 
also  becomes  an  even  more  intractable 
conflict  At  least  160  people  have  died 
since  the  start  of  Ramadan,  and  that  is 
probably  an  under-estimate.  Those 
murdered  by  government  militia  or  in 
reprisals  on  civilians  are  not  listed.  It 
is,  like  all  internal  conflicts,  vicious  on 
both  sides.  The  regime’s  security  forces 
use  napalm,  torture  prisoners  and  pun- 
ish civilians.  The  Muslim  fundamental- 
ist armed  groups  plant  bombs  in  city 
markets  — as  with  yesterday’s  first 
bomb  in  the  town  of  Blida  — where 
maximum  carnage  will  be  caused.  Gov- 
ernment ministers  are  no  longer  pre- 
tending that  only  “residual  terrorism” 
remains  after  five  years  of  fighting. 
Whatever  else  may  be  obscure  about 
this  appalling  conflict,  it  has  by  now 
assumed  the  character  of  a civil  war. 

The  latest  bombings  also  suggest  an 
important  shift  of  strategy  by  the 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA)  which 
leads  the  fundamentalist  assault  on  the 
army -dominated  government.  The  secu- 
rity forces  have  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing many  of  the  no-go  areas  in  the 
Algerian  countryside.  By  simple  repres- 
sion, by  raising  militia  with  the 
promise  of  generous  pay,  and  perhaps 
by  covertly  encouraging  smaller  ex- 
tremist groups,  they  have  created  their 
own  version  of  terror.  This  is  one 
reason  for  the  guerrillas’  shift  into  the 
urban  areas. 

The  second  factor  driving  the  guerril- 
las is  a calculation  familiar  from  many 
previous  civil  wars  — including  the  one 


in  Algeria  four  decades  ago.  It  is  the 
need  to  ensure  that  the  country  does 
not  fade  from  the  headlines,  that  the 
foreign  governments  accepting  — faute 
de  mieux  — the  current  regime  have 
some  incentive  to  reconsider  their  pol- 
icy and  that  the  fiction  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  is  brutally  ex- 
posed. If  necessary,  ordinary  civilians 
(who  may  sympathise  with  the  funda- 
mentalists) win  be  sacrificed  to  make 
the  point.  Some  may  even  die  at  the 
mosque,  as  was  claimed  for  one  recent 
incident,  although  that  could  equally 
wen  he  a “provocation”. 

Could  any  of  this  have  been  avoided? 
It  has  become  idle  to  argue  whether  or 
not  the  annulment  of  parliamentary 
elections  — after  the  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  won  the  first  round  — was  wise 
or  justified.  The  clock  cannot  be  turned 
back  that  far . What  is  clear  is  that  since 
then  the  regime  has  been  bereft  of  wit 
or  imagination  to  provide  a political 
alternative  which  might  either  entice 
or  isolate  the  fundamentalists.  Presi- 
dent (and  former  general)  famine  Zer- 
oual  staged  a constitutional  referendum 
in  November  which  banned  political 
parties  founded  on  religion  and  loaded 
the  system  in  the  government’s  favour. 
His  claim  of  an  overwhelming  85  per 
cent  vote  in  favour  is  unbelievable.  The 
regime  has  no  strategy  except  to  hang 
on,  keep  the  country  roads  open  by  day 
and  patrol  the  cities  by  night  It  is  a 
familiar  formula  — Vietnam  springs  to 


mind.  And  sooner  or  later  it  will  de- 
stroy Algeria  for  all  Algerians. 


A speedy  way  to  cut  accidents 

Cameras  are  very  cost-effective:  Whitehall  must  do  the  sums 


THE  DECISION  of  many  police  forces 
to  stop  using  speed  cameras  is  an  act  of 
social  and  economic  madness  which 
should  be  reversed  immediately.  Speed 
Mils.  Of  ten  pedestrians  hit  by  a vehi- 
cle, nine  die  when  it  is  travelling  at  40 
mph  but  only  one  out  of  ten  at  20  mph. 
Speed  cameras  have  proved  to  be  highly 
effective — reducing  accidents  by  28  per 
cent.  Investment  of  £5.3  million  to  in- 
stall them  generates  a return  of  five 
times  that  amount  after  one  year  .and 
25  times  after  five  years.  It  comes  from 
fines,  the  savings  from  fewer  accidents 
and  the  release  of  police  for  other 
duties. 

The  trouble  is  that,  ludicrously,  the 
police  have  to  bear  almost  two  thirds  of 
the  running  costs  of  the  cameras  — 
thereby  breaking  their  budgets  — with- 
out receiving  any  of  the  benefits  that 
accrue.  The  money  from  fines  goes  to 
government  and  the  savings  from  fewer 
accidents  is  shared  among  institutions 


such  as  hospitals  and  insurance  compa- 
nies. And  economic  calculations  can’t 
calculate  the  biggest  benefit  of  all  — 
human  life  being  spared. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
areas  (like  accidents  to  child  pedestri- 
ans) Britain  has  a good  record  for  safety 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  But 
good  isn’t  good  enough-  Accidents  could 
be  reduced  further:  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous way  is  file  extension,  not  the  reduc- 
tion, of  speed  cameras.  As  long  as  they 
are  located  — as  RoSPA  urges  — in 
places  where  accidents  happen  rather 
than  being  used  to  raise  surrogate  tax 
revenues,  they  could  reduce  deaths  and 
other  accidents  significantly.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  barmy  way  that  White- 
hall does  its  accounting  that  toe  police 
isn’t  being  fully  compensated  from 
other  ministerial  budgets.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  people  may  die  be- 
cause government  can’t  get  Us  inter- 
departmental budgets  Tight. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Privatised  care,  pauperised  staff 


PRIVATISATION  of 

home-care  services 
(DorreU’s  sights  firmly 
fixed  on  contracting  out  social 
work,  January  20)  is  under- 
way in  a number  of  authori- 
ties, encouraged  by  policies 
from  a Government  which  has 
refused  to  recognise  the  wider 
hnppof  of  competitive  tender- 
ing ni  twniy  of  employment 
and  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  only  comprehensive 

research  into  the  employment 
effects  of  Compulsory  Compet- 
itive Tendering  (CCT)  In  local 
government,  carried  oat  by 
the  Centre  for  Public  Services 
for  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission,  showed  that 
reduced  labour  costs  w ere  the 
primary  source  of  savings. 
CCT  in  a range  of  manual  ser- 
vices had  a dramatic  effect  an 
employment  levels,  in 
particular  on  women’s  jobs. 
Low-paid,  part-time  women 
took  the  brunt  at  the  samp 
tfmp  as  more  intensive  work- 
ing and  higher  productivity 
levels  were  Imposed,  many 
women  suffered  cots  in  bours,~|| 
pay  «nH  conditions  of  service. 
Ami  the  public  costs  of  con- 
tracting out  are  extremely 
high;  for  every  £1  made  in 
local-authority  savings,  the 
Government  spends  £2  an  the 
increased  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment combined  with  loss  of  in- 


come, resulting  from  job  loss, 
and  cuts  In  hours,  holidays 
and  wages. 

The  effect  of  contracting  out 
in  care  services,  which  are 
also  dominated-  by  low-paid, 
part-time  women  workers 
highly  committed  to  providing 
good-quality  public  services, 
will  be  similar.  The  socalled 
savings  will  be  made  in  labour 
costs,  in  a service  where  90 
per  cent  of  the  community- 

care  workforce  are  women. 

Karen  Escott. 

Centre  for  Public  Services. 

I Sidney  Street, 

Sheffield  SI  4RG. 

THE  debate  should  be  about 
not  who  provides  the  care 
for  elderly  and  disabled 
people,  but  what  sort  of  care. 
Too  aftoi  current  homes  are 
either  bad  or  very  had:  whilst 
some  provide  good  physical 
care,  few  provide  good  social 
care.  Referrals  from  homes 
commonly  report  “depres- 
sion” or  “inappropriate  be- 
haviour^ hut  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  individuals  have  such 
problemfrwhen  typically  there 
Is  nothing  to  do  all  day,  no- 
body to  talk  to.  and  a tdevi- 
<ri<m  constantly  blaring 

fThrto  Allen. 

John  Hampden  Unit, 

Stoke  MandevffleHoapitaL 
Aylesbury,  Bucks  HP21  SAL. 


STEPHEN  Dorre&’s  claim 
erf  a “tenfold"  increase  in 
spending  on  social  care  since 
tee  mid-1970s  is  inaccurate. 
Spending  on  social  care  did  in- 
deed rocket  in  file  1960s,  but 
this  was  because  omtral  gov- 
ernment allowed  it  to.  . 

Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity spending  Increased  to 
pick  up  the  bill  for  reduced 
long-term  care  provision  in 
the  NHS  and  restrictions  on 
locaPauteority  expenditure,  at 
a time  when  file  number  of 
older  people  in  need  of  care 
was  increasing,  llie  hulk  of 
this  central-government  ex- 
penditure went  to  private  and 


voluntary-care-hcane  owners. 

In  April  1998,  the  NHS  and 
Community  Care  Act  trans- 
ferred some  of  these  social-se- 
curity resources  to  IocaTau- 
thorlty  social-services 
departments  which,  dufifiifiy 
and  successfully,  capped  the 
runaway  expenditure.  How 
we  ensure  good-quality  care 
fix-  older  people  will  be  a 
major  social-policy  question 
next  century.  It  ts  too  impor- 
tant an  issue  to  be  used  in  a 
pre-election  knockabout 
Gillian  Parker. 

Nuffield  Professor  of 
Community  Care. 

University  ofLeicester, 

22-28  Princess  Road  West, 
Leicester  LEI  OTP. 


YOUR  report  on  Kent 
County  Council’s  delibera- 
tions on  the  privatisation  of 
its  homocare  service,  which 
represents  about  25  per  cent  erf 
our  spending,  the  balance 
being  already  in  file  private 
sector,  might  suggest  that  file 
council  is  taking  this  step  out 
of  sympathy  With  file  Govern- 
ment's proposals  (Council 
poised  to  privatise  care  ser- 
vices, January  20).  Nothing 
oould  be  feather  from  the 
truth. 

KCC  Is  in  an  impossible 
financial  sHnn+Wm  because  of 
Government  underfunding  of 
our  services.  We  were  faced 
with  a stark  choice  of  either 
removing  services  from 
people  who  need  them  nr  look- 
ing at  other  ways  of  bridging 
foe  gap. 

It  has  given  us  no  pleasure 
to  approve  a decision  which 
we  believe  win  lead  to  infe- 
rior con  ditons  of  service  for 
our  staff!  However,  we  are  be- 
tween a rock  and  a hard 
place;  we  felt  that  we  had  no 
real  choice. 

Len  Bishop. 

Labour  Co-Chair  of  Social 
Services  Committee. 

Kent  County  Councfl. 
Members  Suite, 

CourdyHaU, 

Maidstone, 

Kent  ME14 1XQ, 


It’s  Hell  out  there 

AFTER  reading  Kenneth 
Clarke's  comment  that 
“Hell  wOl  freeze  over  before 
Gordon  Brown  could  control 
spending  and  keep  it  down”,  I 
noticed  with  some  interest 
that  Hell  In  Norway  (68’ 50"  N 
20*  25"W.  Just  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Arctic  Circle)  on  Tuesday- 
had  its  usual  January  tem- 
perature of  well  below  zero. 

I wonder  if  Mr  Clarke  is 
aware  teat  the  UK  also  con- 
tains a Twatt  (Orkney,  59’  06” 
N37TTW)? 

Paul  Wheeler. 

33  Derby  Road, 

Manchester  M14  6UX 

I AM  now  certain  that  Tony 
Blair  and  Gordon  Brown  are 
“hives”,  and  that  their  brains 
have  been  taken  over  by  fis- 
cally conservative  giant 
prawns  from  outer  space.  I 
foresee  darks  skies  ahead. 
Anthony  Femer.  - ■ 

Indnst  RriatirBre  Ugrh  TTnH 
Warwick  Business  School,  - 
University  of  Warwick, 
Coventry  CV4  7AL. 


_ most  dangerous  man  in 
British  politics,  yet  I find  my- 
self agreeing  exactly  with  his 
analysis  of  Gordon  Brown’s 
fiscal  stance  (Red  rag  to  social- 
ists, January  22).  Sadly  Red- 
wood 'seems,  to  understand 
socialism  and  government  bet- 
tor than  Labour’s  leaders. 
Nicholas  JRadcHffe. 

53  Eskfield  Grove, 

-naTkwIfh  RHM  affA.  . . 

I NOTE  that  the  range  of  stan- 
dard-class return  rail  fares 
for  London  to  Newcastle  is  be- 
tween £28  and  £118-90  (Round- 
trip  deal  not  quite  tee  ticket, 
January.  20).  This  morning  I 
paid  £132.  Is  this  a record? 
NlckGoodalL 
Inst  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

1 Birdcage  Walk, 

London  SW1H9JJ.  . 

I-’RITZ  Spiegl  (Letters,  Jann- 
I ary  16>  is  bewildered  by 
the  problem  of  finding  an  ap-_ 
propriate  English  translation 
of  - “the  -Untranslatable  Cosi 
Pan  Tutte”.  Hd  may  wish  to 
know  that  Albert  Reynolds  to- 
advertently  supplied  the  pe» 
fect  translation  some  years 

ago  during  a debate  to  the 
Dafl  to  a slightly  exasperated 
response  to  a female  opposi- 
tion deputy;  "That's  women 
for  you.”  DeSnitive,  though  it 
wax  a form  of  wards  which 
did  not  particularly  endear 
him  to  his  women  colleagues, 
(ft)  Bruce  Bradley. 

Clongowes  Wood  CoUf^e.  . 
Naas,  Co  Kildare. 


Yfe*/  tHch/CHT  IjtflgRftgME 
^u.  mj&JLo  flgtaw  Btr acFFRgv 


'YovMUSr  pe  uvyts/a 
VWloW-D' 


Voting  can  be  Hobbit-forming 


I’M  IN  danger  of  being  really 
chuffed  by  this  Tolkien 
thing  (ioo  books  that  made  a 
century,  January  20).  Ger- 
maine Greer  haunted  by  Pro- 
fessor TolMen  for  35  years;  big 
nnmoc  jn  foe  book  biz  attribu- 
ting the  'protestor's  popular 
success  to  fire  organisational 
powers  of  The  Tolkien  Soci- 
ety. In  our  dreams!  But  cruel 
reality  asserts  itself  and  the 
gmaTT  print  goes:  .Tte’6  fire 
bugger  who  wrote  children’s 
stories  in  his  spare  time,  sold 
® mflUoai;  copies  and  people 
are  atm  reading  him  Quick; 
bring  out  the  shadowy  hordes, 
the  conspiracy  theory,  the  ap- 
pendices. . 

Get  real.  The  Histories 
series  is  now  into  12  volumes, 
and  Pass  Notes  (January  21) 
tries  to  frighten  us  with  a few 


appendices!  The  good  news  Is, 
we  welcome  people  who  enjoy 
Prof  Tolkien’s  books  (or  book. 
If  that's  all  they  fancy),  send- 
ing subscribers  our  publica- 
tions and  helping  them  meet 
other  people  who  enjoy  Prof 
Tolkien’s  hooks.  But  as  for 
multiple  voting  — seriously, 
have  you  ever  tried  signing 
Cetebrtmbor  o Eregion  tetth- 
am  i thiw  hin  5,000  times? 
Helen  Armstrong. 
Officer-wilho  ut-Po  rtfolio , 

The  TaSkLen  Society.  • 

40  Hunter’s  Hill, 

High  Wycombe, 

Bucks  HP137EW.  - ■ 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  a daytime 
telephone  number.  We  may  edit 
letters.  We  regret  We  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. .. 


We  need  to  book  our  place  now 


“THE  British  Council  has 
I recently  closed  its  tending 
libraries  in.  Europe  mi  the 
grounds  of  economy — replac- 
ing them  with  expensive  Com- 
puter information  Centres. 
Athens  and  Thessaloniki 
libraries,  the  only  British 
Libraries  existing  to  Greece, 

were  dosed  last  year. 

Whereas  one  could,  per- 
haps, argue  economy  to  some 
cases,  the  Council's  Greek 
branch  is  one  of  the  richer, 
receiving  not  only  its  London 
subsidy,  but  also  a share  of  the 
fees  collected  by  examining 
bodies.  The  fees  collected  to 
1996  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge alone  were'  approxi- 
mately ELLS4  m Alton;  to  that 
we  most  add  the  profits  of  the 
Council’s  own  lucrative  teach- 
ing operation.  Couldn't  the 
relatively  small  sum  of  £70,000 
(upkeep  and  salaries  of  both 
libraries)  have  been  easily 
met  than  these  profits? 

It  Is  a tragedy  that  Britain  is 
decreasing  its  linguistic  foot- 
hold to  Greece  at  a time  Mien 
the  French  and  German' cul- 
tural bodies  are  increasing 
their  presence  and  spending. 


This  decision  will  reduce  ex- 
posure to  Britain  and  harm 

British  exports. 

Interest  has  been  expressed 
in  forming  a Commonwealth 
Library,  with  funds  contrib- 
uted from  various  sources 
ranging  from  embassies  topri- 
vate  companies,  but  time  is 
against  us,  with  tee  Council 
offering  only  a today  reprieve 
before  donating  the  hooks  to 
the  Greek  state;  a situation 
where  unrestricted  public  ac- 
cess cannot  be  guaranteed. . 
Andrew  Leech. 

ZalocostaB,  - 
Halandri  152  33, 

Athens,  Greece.  ■ 

HMS  Portillo 

IGHAEL  Fortnin  has  in- 
vited proposals  for  a 
suitably  prestigious  role  for 
the  decommissioned  royal 
yacht  Britannia.  How/about 
serving  as  one  of  the  new 
prison  hulks  sought  by  Mr 
award? 

Stephen  Smith. 

35Garnet  Street,  ’ . 

Sahbun>by-the-Sea  TS12 1EQ, 


Same  Patten 

NO  ONE  would  know  it 
from  your  report  (Legal 
revamp  hits  rights  in  Hong 
Kong,  January  21)  hut  China 
does  have  grounds  for  its 
plans  to  reverse  recent 
changes  in  Hong  Kong’s  politi- 
cal structure.  In  the  1984  Joint 
Declaration,  Beijing  pledged 
to  preserve  Hong  Kong  as  it 
then  was  for  half  a century 
after  taking  over  the  colony  in 
1997.  It  followed  that  any 
major  changes  to  the  polity  in- 
troduced by  Britain  after  1884 
would  have  to  be  agreed  with 
Bering,  and  accordingly  the 
strides  toward  democracy 
achieved  before  1992  (when 
Chris  Patten  became  gover- 
nor) were  negotiated  in  ad- 
vance. But  if  any  changes 
were  introduced  without  Chi- 
nese agreement,  Beijing  would 
reserve  tee  right  to  undo 
them.  The  thrust  of  the 
changes  made  by  Chris  Patten 
has  been  to  weaken  the  pow- 
ers of  fiie  executive:  Beijing’s 
aim  Is  to  restore  the  “execu- 
tive-led’’ pattern  of  gover- 
nance which, /anti!  recently, 
Britain  always  thought  en- 
tirely suitable  for  Hong  Kong. 
Neville  MaxwelL 
33  Oxford  Road. 

OldMarstan, 

Oxford  0X3  OPQ, 


A Country  Diary 


Damned  lies 
and  statistics 

I WELCOME  Paul  Barker’s 
argument  that  the  General 
Household  Survey  must  be 
reinstated  as  soon  as  possible 
(Cold  facts  of  warm  beer.  Jan- 
uary 22).  However,  he  fails  to 
mention  two  worrying  as- 
pects of  its  suspension. 

The  first  Is  that  public  con- 
sultation was  next  to  zero. 
The  creation  erf  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  last  April 
was  accompanied  by  state- 
ments that  it  would  consult 
widely  on  the  need  for  statis- 
tics, and  that  it  recognises  the 
importance  of  the  wider  com- 
munity of  statistics  users,  not 
just  government  itself. 

Yet  nine  months  later  the 
way  to  save  half  a million 
pounds  was  identified  with- 
out any  serious  consultation 
of  outside  users.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  the  GHS 
was  the  victim,  as  the  depart- 
mentalised nature  of  govern- 
ment means  that  the  survey’s 
strength.  Its  ability  to  identify 
relationships  between  hous- 
ing* health,  employment, 
social  security  and  a range  of 
other  issues,  is  not  always  ap- 
preciated by  individual  de- 
partments. Researchers  and 
analysts  from  outside  govern- 
ment might  have  been  able  to 
help  the  ONS  make  a true  as- 
sessment of  the  value  of  this 
information. 

The  second  worrying  aspect 
is  that  no  dear  statement  of 
intent  to  re-start  the  survey 
in  1998  has  been  made.  The 
ONS  must  announce  the 
means  by  which  they  are  go- 
ing to  assess  the  need  for  the 
survey,  and  this  must  include 
a toll  public  consultation. 
Peter  Lynn. 

Social  and  Community 
Planning  Research. 

5 Northampton  Square. 
London  EC1V  QAX. 

"THAT  the  GHS  is  to  be 
I shelved  should  surprise 
no-one.  As  the  survey  deals 
with,  inter  alia,  employment, 
housing,  education  and 
health,  the  Government’s  de- 
cision to  suspend  it  for  the 
year  of  the  General  Election 
is  surely  a wise  one,  as  it  is 
likely  to  do  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition's work  for  them. 

The.  statement  by  Dennis 
Roberts,  head  of  the  ONS, 
however,  needs  clarification. 
It  must  be  proof  either  of  gov- 
ernment dishonesty  or  gov- 
ernment inefficiency.  If  it  is 
true  that  “the  data  which 
would  have  been  collected  .in 
the  1997  [survey]  can  be  made 
available  from  other 
sources”,  what  was  the  Gov- 
ernment doing,  allowing  such 
an  expensive  annual  survey 
to  be  carried  out  for  26  years? 
Daphne  DorrelL 
135  Gwydir  Street, 

Cambridge  CB1 2LG. 


WnTON-LE-WBAR,  Durham: 
With  only  a couple  of  hours 
before  sunset,  we  had  just 
enough  time  for  a walk 
around  Low  Barns  Nature 
Reserve  before  darkness  ft»n 
Thin  veils  of  silvery  mist  lit 
by  low  winter  sunshine,  hung 
over  the  mallards  and  swans 
roosting  on  the  frozen  lake. 
There  was  barely  a breath  erf 
wind  and  to  the  pasture  a 
vertical  pillar  of  wood  smoke 
rose  from  smouldering  brush- 
wood Cleared  by  the  working 
party.  Flocks  of  long-tailed 
moved  through  the 
birches  and.  high  above,  a 
honking  skein  of  greylags  dr- 
cted.  looking  for  dear  water. 
The  working  party  gave  us 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
Bob  Quigley,  one  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  the  reserve, 
who  helped  to  turn  this  place 
fawn  abandoned  gravel  pits 
into  one  of  the  best  nature 
reserves  in  the  county.  Bob,  a 
retired  milkman  from  Crook, 
had  a passion  for  butterflies. 
During  one  memorable 
August  in  1985  he  discovered 
ringlets  anq  breeding  colo- 
nies of  small  skippers  — both 


rare  butterflies  in  the  region 
— an  the  reserve.  Naturalists 
are  notoriously  sceptical  of 
each  other’s  discoveries,  hot 
Bob  was  a skilled  photogra- 
pher and  produced  proof  that 
guaranteed  his  place  in  the 
record  books.  Later  he  found 
gold-ringed  dragonflies  here 
too  and  steadily  raised  the 
reserve's  tally  of  damselflies 
and  dragonflies.  Infirmity 
may  have  stiffened  his  joints 
but  a modem  macro-zoom 
lens  compensated  and 
allowed  him  to  continue 
spending  summer  days  stalk- 
ing  common  blues,  small  cop- 
pers and  painted  ladies,  pro- 
ducing pictures  that  opened 
visitors’  eyes  to  some  of  the 
more  elusive  insects.  Today 
ah  jraiks  here  begin  or  end  at 
Bobs  Butterfly  Garden,  cre- 
ated by  his  friends  In  apprec- 
iation. of  his  achievements  in 
finding  and  documenting  the 
focal  insect  life.  Now  the 
bnddleias  are  encased  in  frost 
Crystals.-  but  In  summer 
they’ll  allow  casual  visitors  to 
enjoy  butterflies  that  Bob 
spent  a lifetime  recording. 
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Malfoew  Norman 


ITtaJkesablg  man  to  ad- 
mit he  was  wrong,  and 
With  his  fiasco  over  the 
poisonous  PoUce  BUZ  this 

week,  Jade  Straw  proved  ' 
foal  tfhe  Isn’t  a big  man,  at 
least  he  has  a yezy  Mg  hat  (a 
fedora,  of  course).  Anyone 
conflued  as  to  why,  having 
agfeci  to  rapport  ft.  labour 
changed  Its  mind  will  doubt- 
leaaheaattefied  withjack’g 
explanation ...  that  he  was 
taking  account  of 
ofdalbiL.  Anyone  confused, 
however,  by  thlaplctore  of  a 
Labour  leadership  eager  to 
listen  to  ite  backbenchers 
^in  enjoy  the  snatch  of  con- 
vwXaticm  between  Jarir  nwH 
aShadow  Cabinet  colleague 
(hi  Monday  night.  “The  C< 
eaanaenfs  mistake  is bring- 


ice  Bill 


worse 


Hats  oj  . 

I 2?  the  new  National  Heri- 
tage Committee  report 
Press  Activity  Affecting 
Court  Cases,  our  eye  Is 
caught  by  the  words  of  one 
Tory  member  on  November 
7.  "We  have  to  accept  that 
there  Is  quite  a lot  of  greedy 
low-llfe  people  who  think 
that  the  road  to  theNews  of 
the  World  is  paved  in  gold,” 
said  Jerry  Hayes,  to  a wit- 
ness. “Ofcourse,youandl 
know  that  Is  not.  The 
£20,000 you  are  talking 
about  Is  very  much  top  of 
the  range."  Such  poi- 
gnancy . . . ftilly  two  months 

Inter,  the  maw  riahnliig 

once  to  have  been  Mr 
Hayes’s  underage  lover 
flogged  his  story  to  the  News 
of  the  World  for  about 
£75,000.  “If  there  is  some 
greedy  low  life  who  wants  to 
sell  a story  simply  for 
money,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true . . ."said  Mr 
Hay es,  in  November,  in  a 
follow-up  question.  The  pre- 
science of  the  MP,  who  in- 
sists he  had  no  idea  of  the 
NoW  story  until  its  publica- 
tion. Is  preternatural. 


m NASTY  strain  of 

jfmMtiDonaldsitis  strikes 
Cheltenham.  Paul 
Alexander  writes  to  report 
that  the  Swiss  company 
Nesddhas  advised  Mm  that, 
by  Mfflnffftte  fwternpt  cafe 
“Netscafe",  he  is  infringing 
their  trademark  Nescafe. 
Nestfe  thinks  the  shnllazlly 
will  confnse  its  custom- 
ers . . . so  ifyou  should  see 
someone  pouring  hot  water 
an  to  a Cheltenham  build- 
ing and  trying  to  stir  it  with 
a giant  spoon,  you 71  know 


MR  Tony  Blair:  a cor- 
rection. In  yester- 
day’s Diary,  In  an  • . 
Una  aboutthe  loutish  be- 
haviour ofMr  Tony  Blair’s 
entourage  on  a British  Air- 
ways flight  from  Cape  Town 
to  London,  It  was  stated  that 
the  Labour  leader  emerged 
from  First  Class  In  his  pyja- 
mas, to  pacify  a Uvid  Busi- 
ness Class  passenger.  We 
now  gather  that  Mr  Blair 
was  in  fact  wearing  an  aU- 
in-ome  "romper  suit”  of  the 
kftid  once  favoured  by  the 
late  Winston  Churchill. 

^^HRIS  Woodhead, 

■ ^ Chief  Inspector  of 

Schools,  attacks  Only 
Fools  And  Horses.  Del  Boy 
and  Rodney,  he  complains, 
are  "‘poor  role  models”. 
What  a profound  piece  of 
thinking  this  is.  We  rang 
yesterday  to  check  on 
roanours  about  Mr  Wood- 

head:  that,  in  the  late  1960s, 

he  tried  to  become  a rag-and- 
bone  man  In  Shepherd’s 
Bash;  that,  a decade  later, 
to  moved  to  Torquay  and 
bought  a hotel;  and  that  he 
now  plans  to  qualify  as  a 
psychiatrist  and  work  in 
mho  in  Seattle. “Oh,  very 
flamy,”  says  Mr  Wood- 
head’s  amiable  press  man, 
Jonathan.  “Actually,  he’s 

aitfivatlng  a false  French 
■ioent  and  pretending  to  be 
a resistance  fighter." 

A COLLEAGUE  was 
rang  yesterday  by  a 
researcher  from  BBC 
1 devision’s  Breakfast  News, 
< iking  her  to  appear  in  a 
1 abate  about  the  American 
< 2 t Known  as  “dumb- 

I t*  down".  On  hearing  a po- 
1 fe  refusal,  the  researchy 
i iked  lfshe  could  suggest 

mmm&  else,  and  shey 

■ i»ad  Georg*  Steiner.  A 
mg  pause  ensued.  Now 
have  1 heard  ttorf 

Mame?"  asked  the  baffled 
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OVER  the  police  and 
bugging,  the  road 
from  complete  pub- 
lic -ignorance  to  a 
vestige  of  accountaMUty  is 
longer  than  we  knew.  We 
need  to  undentand  it.  The 
Police  Bill  is  by  no 
passed,  and  its  iniquities  axe 
not  extinguished.  Jufaflation 


amendments  on  Monday  is 
badly  misplaced.  Labour’s 
amendment -was,  in  feet, -a 
fraud.  It  leaves  Mr  Howard  in 
a mess,  but  that’s  not  wbat 
matters.  What  matters  is  the 
bugging,  the  culture  +*>»+  per- 
mitted it  for  decades;  the  tol- 
erance of  it  still  by  every  gov- 
erning politician  an  d senior 
policeman,  and  the  continu- 
ing inadequacy  of  the  demo- 
cratic response. 

The  House  of  Lords  debate 
mattered  for  mare  than  the 
result  It  told,  first  of  all,  a 
stray  that  hardly  anybody 
knew.  What  it  revealed  was  a 
laxness  of  practice  and  a casu- 
alness of  attitude,  about  both . 
law  and  truth,  which  show 
how  unreliable  is  any  au- 
thoritarian procedure  that  de- 
pends for  its  acceptance,  as 


police  bugging  does,  an  the 
contention  that  the  political 
system  will  ensure  such  pow- 
ers are  never  abused.} 

The  first  discovery  io  come 
from  the  guardians  of  liberty 
was-  that  hnHi<.ni  — - 

surveillance,  devfo*phnttin&' 
bxtniakm  into  prtvateftpilAces , 
of  every,  kind --has  beeotgb 
tog  on  for  literally  min*  years 
than  * the  Wrwnp  Office  win 
remember.  Lord  Callaghan 
(Home  Secretory  1967-701)  toad 
Lard  Coer  (1972-74)  said  they 
hud-  xk> ' knowledge  of  *it  to 

tbelrAfane.  To  thfese  riteaa  -at 
ignorance.  Lady  Blatch, 
todays -Junior  Incumbent 
ther^-tesponded  with  a mfic- 
tfipe  nf  pffyhnd  .incredulity. 
“There  ware  srianisstena-to 
the  department  to  those  days 
about,  those  activities,"  .she 
reproached  Lord  Callaghan. 
‘7t  &-  not  possible  for  the 
noMe'Lard  to  fflydwf  nnn»  at 
these  activities  were  taking 
place  at  that  time.” 

That  she  may  be  right  is 
suggested  by  her  next  disclo- 
sure, that  to  3977,  the  first 
year- when  some  kind  of  re- 
cord seems  to  have  been  kept, 
the  number  of  times  the 
police  authorised  their  own 
hoggings  was  “500  to  600”. 
The  figure,  she  credibly 
BhtewH,  can’t  have  Jumped 
from  zero  to  500  to  a singe 
year.  Yet  one  must  also  be- 
lieve Callaghan  and  Carr. 
They  are  unlikely  simply  to 
have  forgotten.  Callaghan 
was  able  to  recall  that  the  sep- 
arate category  of  mtk  bug, 
gtog,  which  he  did  have  to 
authorise,  added  up  to  around 


■KO  bases.  Plainly,  massive 

flq ahtitiee  of  police  bugging 

was  gjbtog  on  without  a single 
politician  even  being 
informed:. 

We  move  to  1977.  This  was 
when  the  buggtogcame  under 
“guidelines"  written  in  the 
Hone.  Office.  Callaghan  by 
how  was  prime  minister,  but 
he  raid  on  Monday  he  had  no 
idea  about  these  guidelines 
either,  mid  pronounced  him- 
self “flabbergasted”  that  this 
system,  of  which  he  was  ext 
tirely  Ignorant,  had  produced 

500  to  .600  baggings  a year, 
which  have  now  risen  to 

more  than  2,000  across  the 

United  Kingdom.  The  figures 
themselves,  incidentally,  are 
rounded  up  or-down  with  an 
indifference  to  4hat 

sorely  eigneia  a parallel  in- 
souciance about  toe  bugging 
itself  Significantly,  also,  fig- 
ures for  the  Intervening  years 
are  just  not  available. 

So  that’s  one  form  of  scan- 
tod:  toe  readiness  to  tolerate 
unnumbered,  uninvigilated 
police  hoggings*  Another  con- 
cerns the  attitude  to  law.  Here 
a further  discovery  emerged. 
Lord  Browhe-Wllklnson,  a 
law  lard,  stated  categorically 
that  entry  by  the  police  on  to 
private  property  without  a, 
warrant  “is  today  unlawful" 
and  always  has  been.  Lord : 
Lloyd,  another  law  lord,  said; 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
each  one  of  those  operations 
involved  an  unlawftil  trespass 
on  private  property",  and  was 
“ho  less  unlawftil  because  ! 
they  ware  carried  out...  to  , 
accordance  with  Home  Office  I 


guidelines."  invited  to  res- 
pond to  this,  Lady  Blatch  said 
vaguely  that  the  baggings 
were  done  “under  common 
law”.  Every  lawyer  knows 
that  to  be  unmitigated 
rubbish.  , 

Tbe  official  position  is 
therefore  as  Irifows. -There 
has  been  police  bugging  for 
many  decades.  It  has  always 

been  unlawful  Some  officials, 

and  maybe  some  policemen  if : 
they  hadn’t  lost  all  their 
moral  faculties,  knew  it  was 
nnlawftiL  Successive  Home 
Secretaries  were  Kept  to  tbe 
dark  and,  whether  out  of  idle- 
ness 017  lsyfr  of  frnagfrngHfyr^ 
did  not  trouble  to  ’gnHgh**" 
themselves.  The  bugging  has 
continued,  “with  a good  deal 
of  restraint"  Lady  Blatch 
proudly  says,  yiwteH,  «Tm»  »ii»n 
pleaded,  by  the  lack  of 
! resources  for  doing  more. 
Every  time  she  said  that 
people’s  apprehensions  of 
abuse  could  be  set  at  rest 
merely  by  the  tightness  of 
police  budgets,  she  revealed 

Successive  Home 
Secretaries  were 
kept  in  the 
dark,  and  did 
not  trouble  to 
enlighten 
themselves 


that  her  grasp  of  toe  principle 

IS  as  Blender  as  fh*  thread 

which  now  protects  all  our 
freedoms. 

This  is  toe  culture  of  apa- 
thy and  negligence  into  which 
the  Police  Bill  has  been 
pitched.  Only  now  have  we 
learned  toe  size  of  it.  So  ap- 
palling is  this  culture,  so  slap- 
happy  and  derisive  of  ftmda- 
mental  liberties,  so  steeped  in 
secrecy  and  blind  acquies- 
cence, that  one  surely  has  to 
look  pretty  carefoUy  at  toe 
statute  designed  to  legitimise  ; 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


This  shameful, 
filthy  trash  on 
our  TV  screens 


Now  that  Labour  has  accepted  Tory  spending  limits,  argues  Andrew  Dfilnot, 
something  will  have  to  give.  Will  it  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  NHS? 

Magic  required 


IN  THE  turbulent  wake 
of  -Gordon  Brown’s 
statement  on  public 
spending  this  week, 
there  Is  Something  we 
need  to  know.  Does  the 
Labour  Party  really  atm  in- 
tend to  stand  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  NHS? 

AH  mater  parties  say  they 
agree  with  the  resounding 
original  aims  of  toe  NffS,  to 


sive,  free  healthcare  to  aU, 
ptptrtik tea  of  income;-  based 
only  ob  need.  But  now  that 
Labour  hu  committal  itself 
to  two  wore  years  of  the  Go* 
eminent's  spending  plans,  we 
know  that,  whoever  wins  the 
Section,  we  risk,  drifting  ine- 
versiHy  away  from  toe  glory 
daw  of  toe  NHS  in  the  UK. 

Throughout  the  post-war 
period,  public  spending  on 
hesatb  has  grown -as  a Share 
rf  Mfland  income,  and-  to 
real  terms.  Not  least  under 
rftA  conservatives-  — since 


1979  real  spending  has  grown 
by  75  per  cent:  more  than  3 
per  cent  a year,  ft  has  grown 
because  of  demography,  espe- 
cially rises  in  toe  number  of 
elderly  people;  technology; 
rising  real  pay  for  doctors 
and  nurses;  and  because  we 
choose  to  spend  more  on 
health  as  we  get  richer. 
Stephen  Darren,  Secretary  cf 


His  opposite  number  Chris 
Smith  is  hardly  less  enthusi- 
astic: “The  principles  of  toe 
KBS  are  absolutely  the  same 
now  as  they  were  50  years 
ago,  and  should  be  so." 

So  if  tbe  demands  are  the 
any,  and  toe  principles  are 
toe  same,  presumably  there 

will  continue  to  be  the  same 
substantial  growth  planned  to 


per  cent  in  real  terms  for 
Department  of  Health  spend- 
ing. This  should  be  compared 
with  15  per  cent  in  the  previ- 
ous four  years. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  Ken- 
neth Clarke  and  his  col- 
leagues were  having  a tittle 
joke  at  Labour’s  expense 
when  they  published  these 
spending  plans.  The  Govern- 


Maybe  Kenneth  Clarke  was  having  a little  joke  at  Labour’s 
expense  vyhen.  he  published  these  public-spending  plans 


State  for  Health,  argues  that 
“there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pressures  will 
reduce".  And  he’s  right.  Mr 
Darrell  also  says  that  he  is 
“clearly  and  -unambiguously 
committed  to  high-quality 
universal  tax-ftmded  health- 
care. This  is  correct  both  in 
terms  of  sodal  justice  and  In 
toms  use  of  resources”. 


health  spending?  Er...  no. 

! This  year  total  Department  cf 
: TfeaWh  . spending,  including 
capital  -and  social  services, 
will  grow  by  OB  per  cent  in 
real  terms,  about  a . billion 
pounds  than  rtnrmnT,  fol- 
lowed by  0B  per  cent,'  a cut  of 
0.7  per  cent,  and  zero.  Over 
four  years  we  wm  see  a cumu- 
lative growth  at  less  than  1 


meat  knows  it  isn’t  possible 
to  deliver  whet  we  expect  an 
this  haste.  We’ve  seen  low 
real  growth  for  the  odd  year 
to  tbe  past,  but  not  for  a 
whole  series  of  years.  -They 
know  there  are  hard  choices 
to  be  made  between  higher 
fttyflg  end  changing  the  ambi- 
tion and  rote  of  the  public 
sector.  And  these  spending 


it  Prior  approval  by  judges 
for  police  bugging  does  not 
stand  a great  chance  of  dra- 
matically TwntHqrtng  the  cul- 
ture. But  it  would  be  some- 
thing. However,  it  could  be  of 
value  only  H in  every  case,  it 
became  toe  threshold  a police 
chief  had  to  cross  before  ac- 
quiring the  lawful  authority 
1 to  trespass  on  these  once-sac- 

rosanct  inndividttfll  rights. 

The  Government,  natu- 
rally, doesn’t  want  that  Mr 
Howard  Is  happy  for  the 
pchce  to  have  every  power 
they  ask  for.  He  finds  it  trea- 
sonable that  anyone  should 
think  otherwise.  But  now,  if 
he’s  to  get  tbe  Police  BIB 
through,  he  to  faifc  turkey 
with  Jack  Straw,  who  ad- 
justed his  party  line  and 
backed  a rate  for  Surveillance 
Commissioners,  a cadre  of 
present  or  former  judges,  to 
pre-scrutinlse  police  requests. 

The  Howard-Straw  conver- 
sations should  be  bard.  Infect , 
they  may  be  all  too  smooth. , 
Feu-  Labour’s  stance  is  essen- 1 
daily  bogus.  Yes  to  the  Com- , 
missioners  — but  yes,  also,  to 
exceptions.  IF  if  s “not  reason- 
ably practicable”  to  seek 
prior  approval,  then  this. 
Labour  says,  can  be  waived. 
Has  there  been  a wider  loop- 
hole through  which  a police 
chief  will  drive  his  surveil- 
lance machine?  Since  bugging 
is  more  likely  than  not  to 
occur  in  an  emergency,  on 
what  frfljrfg  win  any  distinc- 
tion be  enforced  between 
cases  requiring  prior  consent 
and  toe  rest?  This  is  not  a sys- 
tem of  protection  but  the 
shoring-dp,  once  again,  cf  ar- 
bitrary power.  Mr  Howard 
shouldn't  find  it  impossible  to 
agree. 

The  Liberal  Democrats, 
whose  amendment  the  Lords 
also  passed,  are  alone  in  tak- 
ing a stance  that  begins  to 
measure  up  to  the  ignomini- 
ous history.  They  want  a 
judge  to  handle  every  case. 
Home  Secretary  Straw,  pre- 
tending to  change  Mu  Unp 
would  differ  from  TTmne  Sec- 
retary r^aiinffhan  only  to  tint 
be  knew  what  was  going  an. 


lanAitken 


plans  wiairp  thorn  even  harder 
for  Labour.  An  elephant  trap, 
and  Labour  has  walked  Into 
ft. 

Could  greater  efficiency 
save  them,  and  make  it  poss- 
ible to  deliver  the  same  ser- 
vice despite  these  unprece- 
dentedly tight  plans?  Well, 
inefficiency  certainly  exists, 
of  at  least  two  types.  First 
outdated  forms  of  working, 
not  least  paper-based  admin- 
istration. But  savings  here 
mean  Investment  first  pre- 
cisely what  the  squeeze 
malraK  impossible.  Second,  we 
may  not  be  doing  the  right 
things  in  patient  care.  But 
darfdtng  what  we  should  do 
win  take  a long  time,  andoffife 
not  promise  much  in’fhe%ay^ 
of  reduced  spending.  No  sat  I 
vation  here.  j 


AND  even  if  the 
freeze  comes  off 
under  a Labour 
government  and 
in  1999  a derision 
to  go  back  to  annual  real 
increases  were  made,  it  will 
be  too  late  by  then.  Spending 
will  be  almost  £5  tuition  be- 
low trend,  or  3p  cm  the  basic 
rate  of  income  tax.  Recouping 
that  would  seem  hopeless. 

So  well  see  more  rationing. 
This  could  be  limits  on  the 
NHS  menu,  making  some  ser- 
vices unavailable;  or  user 
charges;  or  even  expecting 
the  better-off  to  take  out  pri- 
vate insurance.  We  already 
have  same  health  authorities 
excluding  some  treatments 
completely,  prescription 
nhar^y  have  risen  dramati- 
cally, and  many  socalled  elec- 
tive procedures  like  hip 
replacements  are  commonly 
done  privately  so  as  to  jump 
NHS  queues. 

But  rationing  creates  many 
problems  of  its  own.  And 
wblle  setting  priorities  makes 
sense,  in  practice  getting  a 
consensus  on  what  should 
and  should  not  be  provided  is 
very  hard.  An  experiment  in 
the  American  state  of  Oregon 
led  to  higher  spending  »nvi 
more  treatments;  and  in  New 
Zealand,  an  attempt  to  flpfina 
a reduced  care  group  cf  treat- 
meals  ended  up  with  a deci- 
sion being  made  that  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  in 
the  past  was  a core  treatment. 
And  just  as  governments  are 
reluctant  to  take  these  deci- 
sions, so  too  are  GPs  and 
health  authorities.  Priority 
setting  maybe  a good  thing  in 
Itself,  but  won’t  solve  a short- 
age of  funds,  indeed,  inade- 
quate fending  will  make  it 
harder  to  win  acceptance  of 
rationing,  because  the  prior- 
ities will  necessarily  be 
harder  to  choose. 

The  big  risk  is  more 
middle-class  opt  out  The  his- 
tory of  the  flat-rate  state  pen- 
sion, dentistry,  eye  tests,  and 
longterm  care,  suggests  that 
once  that  happens,  no  party 
remains  serious  about  recov- 
ering toe  past  fbr  long . Some- 
thing has  to  give.  Maybe  toe 
overall  spending  plane  should 
teat  not  be  taken  seriously, 
and  taxes  and  borrowing  Just 
will  rise  after  the  election. 
But  neither  Clarke  nor  Brown 
give  the  impression  that  he  is 
joking.  Maybe  there  will  be 
vicious  cuts  elsewhere  : — 
child  benefit,  the  pension, 
charging  for  universities  — 
that  will  provide  a lifeline.  Or 
maybe  we  are  looking  at  the 
beginning  of  toe  end  of  uni- 
versal, comprehensive  health- 
care, free  ;>t  the  point  ctf  use. 


Andrew  Dilnot  is  Director  of  the 
institute  for  Fiscal  Studies.  He 
develops  his  argument  on 
Radfa>4's  Analysis  programme, 
produced  by  Michael  Bfastland; 
it  can  be  heard  tonight  at  8pm 
and  on  Sunday  at  4.15pm 


POLITICALLY  inclined 
efrwrts  cf  the  television 
rapper,  of  whom  I am 
one,  had  a vintage  evening  on 
Tuesday.  Not  only  did  we  get 
the  t-hanra  to  see  a frenetic 
Michael  Hesdttlne  playing 
Tarzan  on  a.  succession  of 
news  bulletins;  we  also  had 
the  memorable  experience  of 

watching  what  may  well  go 
down  in  television  history  as 
the  nastiest  election  broad- 
cast ever  screened  by  a Brit- 
ish, political  party. 

In  an  odd  sort  of  way,  the 
two  events  each 

other  out  The  Tory  PPB 
sought  to  scare  the  life  out  of 
us  with  a sequence  of  fic- 
tional “news  flashes”  about 
Britain  under  a victorious 
Labour  government-  In  case 
we  weren’t  utterly  terrified 
by  these  supposed  “news 
items”  — which  included 
sterling  crises,  strike  waves, 
massive  tax  unit  the 

resignation  of  John  Prescott 
— the  screen  was  filled 
throughout  with  toe  mono- 
chrome image  of  a woman 
apparently  suffering  from 
acute  indigestion.  She 
writhed,  grimaced  and  even- 
tually shed  one  of  those  pecu- 
liar scarlet  tears. 

But  toe  image  created  by 
Mr  Heseltine's  frenzied  series 
of  press  conferences,  speeches 
and  interviews  was  that  the 
person  who  was  running 
scared  of  New  Labour  was  not 
the  lady  with  the  sore  tommy  : 
but  the  deputy  prime  minis- 1 
ter  himself.  After  gatecrash- 
ing the  launch  of  a policy 
report  drawn  up  by  a group  of 
Labour -leaning  businessmen, 
the  image  he  conveyed  was  cf 
a man  in  the  grip  cf  blind 
panic. 

One  can  only  wonder  who 
on  earth  thought  up  the  idea 
that  he  should  first  beg  an 
invitation  to  an  event  he 
hadn't  been  asked  to,  and 
thenkgo  out  of  bis  way  to 
Trisnlr  UJ&’  hosts  ' and  their 
guests.  In  the  days  when  the 
Conservative  Party  was  still 
the  gentleman's  party,  tote 
would  have  been  regarded  as 
rank  vulgarity.  Unlika  his  fic- 
tional namesake,  however, 
this  particular  Tarzan  isn’t  a 
gent  Who  could  forget  Alan 
Clark’s  observation  that 
Michael  sprang  from  a class 
which  had  to  buy  its  own 
fern  tare? 

So  we  can  safely  assume 
that  it  wasn’t  tbe  Central 
Office  spin  doctors  who  con- 
ceived this  particular  scheme. 
It  lories  much  more  like  the 
personal  brainchild  of  Hezza 
Tiimywif,  who  unashamedly 
belongs  to  the  Fred  Trueman 
school  cf  spin.  Bouncers  are 
more  in  his  line  than  leg 


breaks.  Indeed,  the  best  that 
can  be  said  for  his  Tuesday 
ploy  is  that  Hezza  at  least 
managed  to  grab  most  of  the 
publicity.  The  television  news 
bulletins,  as  well  as  next 
day's  newspapers,  told  us 
plenty  about  wbat  he  thought 
cf  the  businessman's  report, 
of  its  signatories,  and  of  Tony 
Blair’s  eflbxts  to  capitalise  on 
it  But  they  told  us  precious 
little  about  the  report,  and  not 
much  more  of  what  Blair’s 
speech  contained.  This  might 

be  seen  as  an  achievement  of 
sorts,  but  only  if  you  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  that  all 
publicity  is  good  publicity  — 
which  I don’t. 

I suspect,  however,  that  Mr 
Blair  will  be  quite  content 
with  Mr  Heseltine's  clownish 
performance.  Not  only  did 
Hezza  made  a fori  of  himsalt; 
he  also  made  enemies  of  some 
important  people  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Best  of  all,  he 
prgpogod  himself  as  alarmed 
by  New  Labour's  success  in 
projecting  itself  as  a business- 
friendly  party.  No  viewer 
could  fell  to  conclude  that 
this  was  a desperate  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  toy 
guess  is  that  Mr  Blair  win 
have  felt  a twinge  of  genuine 
anxiety  over  that  PPB.  It  was 
certainly  nasty,  and  will  have 
been  recognised  as  such  by 
most  viewers.  But  even  if 
they  spotted  the  wild  dishon- 
esty of  Its  allegations.  It  may 
still  have  planted  a worm  of 
worry  in  the  bellies  of  voters 
who  remember  the  Winter  of 
Discontent. 

In  short.  It  provides  the  en- 
tire explanation  for  Gordon 
Brown's  copper-bottomed, 
brass-bound,  steel-riveted 
promise  that  he  will  stick  to 
rihanpriinr  Clarke’s  existing 
spending  limits  and  won’t 
raise  taxes.  Its  lurid  scenario 
was  precisely  what  Labour’s 
campaign  team  had  been  ex- 
pecting, and  were  seeking  to 
rebut  It  will  therefore  be  held 
to  justify  the  extreme  caution 
of  New  Labour’s  “me  too” 
approach  to  policy  commit- 
ments. 


ON  this  thesis,  the  more 
the  Tories  lie  then  toe 
more  tightly  Mr 
Brown  must  reaffirm  his  eco- 
nomic minimalism  — a pos- 
ture alarmingly  similar  to 
that  of  the  legendary  ousel 
bird.  It  is  a strategy  one  can 
understand,  even  if  one  does 
not  endorse  it  But  if  ft  works 
— and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  it  al- 
most certainly  will  — it 
means  that  New  Labour  has 
effectively  surrendered  the 
formulation  of  policy  for  the 
nest  Labour  government  to 
the  Tory  lie  machine 
That  is  not  a sensible  posi- 
tion for  a political  party  to 
land  itelf  In  — though  it  pro- 
vides yet  another  illustration 
cf  New  Labour’s  similarity  to 
the  Clinton  Democratic  Party 
Di&d-uis  the  Gingrich  Repub- 
licans. In  my  superannuated 
naivety,  I had  always  believed 
the  function  of  a political 
pasty  was  to  go  out  and  sell 
its  own  ideas  to  the  voters, 
not  someone  else’s. 
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Colonel  Tom  Parker 


25  per  cent  of  the  King 


UNDER  the  manage- 
ment of  Colonel 
Tom  Parker,  who 
has  died  aged  87, 
the  greatest  artist  i 
In  popular  music  history,  El- 
vis Presley,  was  turned  into  I 

an  anodyne  conservative  i 
showbiz  vulgarian  and  then ; 
into  a bloated  wreck  of  a 
human  being  and  a desper- ' 
ately  sad,  self-parodying : 
performer. 

Parker,  a flamboyant  tent 
show  hustler  was  Presley's 
Svengali.  the  man  who  took 


home  In  1932.  Thirty  years, 
later,  one  of  his  sisters  saw  a 
picture  of  Parker  and  Presley 
in  a magazine  at  the  hair- 
dressers find  recognised  him. 
The  told  the  local 

press,  and  in  the  late  1960s  a 
fanzine  book  by  Hans  Lang-, 
broek,  The  HUlbUly  Cot,  self- 
puhlifihed  in  Holland,  retold 
this  tale  In  English.  But 
Parker's  origins  became 
known  to  the  wider  world  i 


ulated.  Sedlmeyer  was  an 
orphan  runaway  bom  Ne- 
braska who  went  from  freak- 
show  hand  to  carnival  boss, 
bringing  the  amusement  rides 
of  the  Mg  cities  to  die  out- 
backs of  the  US  and  Canada — 
the  “Royal”  in  the  name  was 
pitched  at  Canadians. 

Parker  moved  into  country 
music  gig  promotion  and  per- 
sonal management.  He 
avoided  giving  an  audience  its  ; 


the  gauche  hillbilly  teenager 
from  regional  success  in  the  I 
southern  United  States  and 
saw  him  become  an  icon  of 
post-war  America.  Some  saw 
Parker  as  a visionary  genius 
with  a disarming  guile;  others 
saw  a man  possessed  of  a 
blighting,  tawdry  short- 


Thomas  Andrew  Parker 
claimed  to  be  an  orphan  from 
West  Virginia  who  ran  away 
to  join  the  circus  — the 
“Great  Parker  Pony  Circus” 
— run  by  an  uncle.  This 
romantic,  good  ole  boy  back- 
ground remained  ^ public 
story  until  after  Presley's 
death  in  1977.  In  fact  "Parker" 
was  Andreas  Cornells  van 
Kuijk,  bom  before  the  first 
world  war  above  a livery 
stable  in  Breda,  Holland,  one 
of  nine  children,  the  son  of  a 
soldier  and  a peddler’s 
daughter. 

“When  the  mother  died  in 
1958,”  wrote  Presley's  biogra- 
pher Albert  Goldman,  “she 
had  no  idea  that  her  long-lost 
son  was  a famous  figure  In 

America,  the  prosperous  man- 
ager of  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful entertainer.” 

At  18,  Parker  slipped  into 
America,  travelled  around 
and  in  i<wo  enlisted  in  the 
army.  He  stopped  writing 


At  their  first 
meeting,  Parker 
told  Elvis  that 
he  would  never 
get  anywhere 
on  Sam 
Phillips’s 
Sun  Records 


only  when  Goldman  pub- 
lished his  malevolent  biogra- 
phy, Elvis,  in  1981.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Parker’s  probable  I 
status  as  an  illegal  immigrant  i 
explained  why  Presley  never 
ventured  outside  North  Amer- 1 
ica,  except  to  do  his  “patriotic  . 
duty”  in  the  US  Army  in  Ger- 
many, and  why  they  famously  1 
paid  prodigious  taxes  instead 
of  creative  accountants. 

Marrying  a divorcee  eight 
years  his  senior,  Marie  Mott 
in  1935,  Parker  worked  as  dog- 
catcher  in  TOmpa,  Florida. 
Typically,  he  set  up  a pet  cem- 
etery on  the  side.  By  then  he 
had  worked  the  carnivals,  In- 
cluding the  huge  Royal  Amer- 
ican Shows  founded  by  Carl 
Sedlmeyer,  whom  Parker  em- 


money back  when  a singer 
failed  to  turn  up  by  present- 
ing two  caged  hens  on  a hot- 
plate as  "Colonel  Parker's 
Dancing  Chickens”.  Unhappy, 
In  his  early  days,  that  audi- 
ences only  paid  to  come  into 
his  tent,  Parker  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  them 
pay  to  go  out  again  by  flood- 
ing the  ground  beyond  the , 
exit,  getting  donkeys  to  chum 
it  into  mud  and  then  seUing 
donkey-rides  across  to  dry 
land. 

It  was  in  1948  that  he  got 
hiraenif  wariw  an  honorary 
colonel  by  Louisiana  gover- 
nor Jimmie  Davis,  a some- 
time country  singer  and  com- 1 
poser  of  You  Are  My  Sunshine.  \ 

Four  years  earlier  Parker 


became  singer  Eddy  Arnold’s 
manager.  He  extended  be- 
yond Nashville's  Grand  Old 
Opry  shows  and  put  him  on 
nationwide  television  and , 
Into  films  and  Las  Vegas.  It 
was  a prelude  to  Presley,  but 
In  1953,  Arnold  sacked  Parker 
while  keeping  him  on  as  book- 
ing agent  By  New  Year's  day 
19S5  Parker  was  managing  the 
successful  Canadian-born 

country  singer  Hank  &iow.  , 

Compared  to  previous  man-  j 
agsrs  of  country  stars,  Parker  1 
was  a visionary.  He  was  a me- 1 
ticulous  planner  who  fought ! 
tirelessly  far  one  client  at  a 
time,  and,  until  the  early 
1960s  at  least,  acted  with  such 
winning  qnd  obstinate  chutz- 
pah that  he  earned  the  admi- 
ration of  his  peers  within  the 
music  industry. 

Parker  met  Elvis  Presley 
and  his  record  producer  Sam  i 
Phillips  for  the  first  time  on  I 
February  6,  1955,  between 
shows  at  Ellis  Auditorium. 
Memphis.  Elvis  was  fourth  on 
the  bill,  beneath  two  country 
singers  — Faron  Young  and 
Ferlin  Husky  — and  gospel 
singer  Martha  Carson.  Parker 
began  the  meeting  by  saying 
that  Elvis  would  never  get 
anywhere  cm  Sun  Records,  the 
aniaii  Memphis  label  run  by 
Phillips. 

Elvis  most  have  seen  the 
truth  of  that,  and  saw  Parker 
as  the  man  to  tuin.  Hiinp 
around.  Despite  the  sensa- 
tional regional  response  to  his 
early  records,  even  as  late  as 
the  end  of  1955  Presley  was 
finding  it  hard  to  drum  up  an 
audience  except  on  someone 
else’s  package  tours.  In 
Gi&dewater,  Texas,  that 
August  only  20  people  turned 

up  tO  See  him;  in  Atlanta  in 
December,  less  than  300 
showed  up  at  a 3,000-capacity 

arena 


Parker  moved  fast  He  se- 
cured the  famous,  unprece- 
dented deal  selling  Presley's 
contract  — ami  the  Sun  mas- 
ters — to  RCA  that  November 
and  became  his  manager  on 
March  26, 1956.  on  25  per  cent 

Yet  Parker  never  lost  the 
carnival  huckster  approach 
and  it  proved  lethal  when  ap- 
plied to  managing  the  talent 
of  an  artist  whose  radical  fu- 
sion of  white  with  black 
music  transformed  post-war 
popular  culture.  In  the  1960s, 
Parker  put  Presley  through  a 
succession  of  films  which 
combined  sub-standard  Abbot 
and  Costello  slapstick  with 
Mario  Tjtitr  lritcph  Then  in 
1968  — after  Presley  had  been 
swamped  by  the  era's  musical 
radicalism  — the  colonel 
wanted  Presley's  comeback 
television  special  to  comprise 
a tacky  confection  of  Christ- 
mas songs. 

For  once  be  failed,  but  the 
subsequent  return  by  Presley 

to  live  performance  in  his  last 
years  degenerated  into  Las 
Vegas  ghastliness.  Parker 
never  cared  about  music, 
taste  or  artistry;  he  never 
knew  what  he  had;  he  cheap- 
ened Presley's  art,  suppress- 
ing risk  and  growth  in  favour 
of  show  biz  scams.  In  the  be- 
ginning; he  maximised  Pres- 
ley’s natural  potential  but  in 
the  end  he  infantilised  the 
singer  through  bis  narrow- 
ness of  vision  and  a debilitat- 
ing fWatinn  an  toe  virtues  of 
law  cunning.  He  did  not  even 
make  Presley  spectacularly 
rich. 

Tn  some  areas  he  took  ah' 
outrageous  50  per  cent  cut, 
and  four  years  before  Pres- 
ley's death,  sold  ownership  of 
all  Elvis’s  pre-1973  recordings 
bade  to  RCA  Victor,  his  re- 
cord company.  Thus  was  Earn- 
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'Colonel1  Tom . . . retired  to  Las  Vegas  where  he  lived  rent-free  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 


fly  g»M  sold  off  for  short-term 
gain.  After  Presley’s  death, 
Parker  sold  his  own  Interests 
in  Presley  to  the  singer's  es- 
tate. riaim  to  have  written 
an  autobiography  seemed  de- 
signed more  to  intimidate  a 
number  of  lifelong  business 
acquaintances  than  to  herald 
a switch  to  the  world  of 
letters. 

Rumours  that  he  was  to 


take  over  the  management  of 
Ricky  Nelson  were  untrue 
and  the  colonel  a high  rolling 
gambler,  retired  to  Las  Vegas 
where  he  enjoyed  rent-free 
year-round  accommodation  at 
the  Hilton  Hotel 
He  defended  his  handling  of 
Presley  to  the  last  Inter- 
viewed in  1993,  the  octogenar- 
ian said:  “Give  me  an  honest 
answer.  Do  you  think  I ex- 


ploited Elvis  as  much  as  he's 
exploited  today?” 


Michael  Gray 

The  Elvis  Atlas  by  Michael  Gray 
and  Roger  Osborne  was  pub- 
lished In  1995 


Colonel  Tom  Parker  (Andreas 
Cornells  van  Kuijk),  show  busi- 
ness manager,  bom  June  26 
1909;  died  January  21. 1997 


Adriana  Caselotti 


Edith  Haisman 


Letter 


Pure  voice  of  Snow  White 

Adriana  caselotti  is 
not  a name  that 
springs  to  everyone's 
mind,  even  when  the 


Lifetime  on  the  Titanic 


Adriana  caselotti  is 
not  a name  that 
springs  to  everyone’s 
mind,  even  when  the 
magic  words,  “Some  day  my 
Prince  will  come”  sing  them- 
selves over  in  the  mind’s  ear. 
The  mind’s  eye  win,  of  course, 
add  the  necessary  picture  to 
the  sweet  little  soprano  voice: 
she  was  Princess  Snow  White, 
guardian  angel  to  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  victim  of  the  Wicked 
Queen  and  her  apple  of  sleep, 
and  finally  bride  of  the  hand- 
some hero.  Prince  Charming. 

She  was  not  the  visual  mod- 
el for  the  youthful  heroine  of 
the  Walt  Disney  film  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs, 
but  without  her  perfect  voice, 
speaking  and  singing  with 
clarity,  cuteness  and  convic- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  that  the 
film  would  have  been  such  a 
universal  success.  It  still  en- 
joys regular  re-issues  and 
remains  hugely  popular,  ex- 
actly 60  years  on  from  Its 
world  premiere. 

Miss  Caselotti  (It  seems 
wrong  to  call  her  anything 
else,  considering  that  she  had 
four  husbands)  has  died  in 
Los  Angeles  of  cancer,  at  the 
age  of  80.  She  was  bom  Into  a 
musical  family  living  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and 
as  a child  was  taken  to  Italy 
by  her  singing  mother.  There, 
while  mother  sang  in  grand 
opera,  she  was  educated  in  a 
convent  in  Rome. 

Back  home  her  father  was 
contacted  by  the  Walt  Disney 
Studio,  which  was  searching 
for  vocal  talent  for  Its  latest 
project  The  studio  needed  a 
young  girl  who  could  sing  to 
play  the  title  role  in  what 
would  become  its  first  feature- 
length  cartoon  film;  150 
youngsters  bad  already  been 
auditioned,  Including  that 
popular  teenager  from  Univer- 
sal Pictures,  Deanna  Durbin. 

Unfortunately  for  her,  the 
aspect  of  her  vocalising  that 
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Disney  memories . . -Adriana  Caselotti  with  memorabilia  from  Snow  White  Michael  tweed 


so  Intrigued  her  Universal  i 
producer,  Joe  Pasternak,  did 
not  suit  Disney.  “She’s  too  mar 
hire  — she  sounds  between  20 
and  30,"  Disney  protested. 
“Well  then,  what  about  my  lit- 
tle girl?"  suggested  Mr , 
Caselotti. 

Next  day  Adriana,  aged  all 
at  18  bat  petite  with  it,  matte  a 
trial  recording.  It  met  with  in- 
stant  approval  from  Walt  Dis- 
ney; she  fitted  his  require- 
ments to  perfection:  "ageless, 
friendly,  natural  and  inno- 
cent”. Adriana’s  voice,  both 
speaking  (“Want  to  know  a 
secret.  Promise  not  to  tell.  We 
are  standing  by  a wishing 
well”)  and  singing  (Whistle 
While  You  Work ) Is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  film  as  the  ani- 
mated artwork:  one  is  un- 1 
thinkable  without  the  other.  | 
Snow  White  was  physically , 
modelled  by  a young  dancer 
called  Marjorie  Belcher,  who  ! 
would  grow  up,  marry,  and  be- , 


come  half  of  one  of  Holly- 
wood's better  dancing . part- 
nerships, Marge  and  .Gower 
Champion. 

The  film,  known  in  the  in- 
dustry as  Disney’s  Folly,  had 
begun  as  an  idea  in  1933.  It 
was  193G  when  Adriana 
passed  her  voice  test,  and  1937 
when  it  was  finally  shown. 
Adriana  was  at  the  premiere 
at  Grauman’s  Chinese 
Theatre  in  Hollywood.  She 
recalled  later  that  she  had  not 
realised  the  importance  of  the 
film  until  that  moment.  “I  saw 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Carole 
Lombard,  James  Cagney  — 
everybody  was  there,”  she 
i said,  still  excited  by  the  mem- 
ory. Hie  film  had  not  made 
her  a star,  of  course.  She  had 
been  paid  a total  of  $970, 
around  $20  a day  for  48  days’ 
work.  ' 

In  the  later  years,  with  the 
continual  reissuing  of  the  film 
coupled  with  the  equally  regu- 


lar reissue  of  her  voice  tracks 
on  records  (the  first  was  an 
album  set  of  six  10-inchers  on 
tiie  HMV  label,  the  latest, 
after  many  long-players,  is  on 
CD)  she  began  to  feel  some- 
what hard  done  by.  She  tried 
to  sue  the  Disney  company  for 
royalties,  but  her  original  con- 
tract was  watertight 
She  began  to  appear  In  pub- 
lic at  animation  festivals, 
signing  autographs  and  sing- 
ing snatches  of  her  old  songs. 
She  also  wrote  a usefifl  book; 
entitled  Do  You  Like  TO  StiigT 
Now  she  has  gome,  and  al- 
though her  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  credit  titles  of. 
Snow  White;  the  magic  of  the 
film  itself  has  assured  her 
voire  of  undying  fame. 


Dewris  afford 


Adriana  Caselotti,  the  voice  of 
Snow  White,  bom  1916;  died  Jan- 
uary 19, 1997  ' 


EDITH  Haisman,  who 
has  died  aged  100,  was 
Britain’s  oldest  survi- 
vor of  the  Titanic  disaster. 
Edith,  who  last  summer  trav- 
elled to  the  she  where  the 
ocean  liner  sank  on  its 
maiden  voyage  an  April  14, 
1912,  to  throw  a wreath  into 
the  Atlantic  and  attend  a me- 
morial service  for  those  who 
died,  believed  that  for  her 
personally  life  all  worked  out 
“far  the  best”. 

The  Titanic  disaster  dealt 
her  fearsome  blows.  It  robbed 
her  not  merely  of  her  family 
fortune,  home  and  life  pros- 
pects but  of  her  still-beloved 
father.  But  if  It  hadn’t  hap- 
pened she  would  never  have 
met  her  husband  Fred,  to 
whom  she  was  happily  mar- 
ried for  60  years. 

Interviewed  in  her  99th 
year  in  the  Southampton  old 
people's  home  where  she  1 
spent  the  final  part  of  her  life, ' 
Edith  admitted  getting  “a  lit- 
tle weepy”  lately  about  her 
father.  Her  memory  has  been 
fall  of  the  man  she  last  heard 
saying:  “Til  see  you  to  New 
York.”  He  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  -ripping  brandy  and 
waving  from  the  deck  as  the 
lifeboat  drew  away. 

Despite  the  large  family 
wtocb-mbseqaeirfly  thronged 
ber  ime,  she  said:  “I  have  al- 
ways been  one  on  my  own. 
Mfr  farther  was  the  only  com- 
pany I ever-had.  1 was  always 
by  hferide.”  She  was  an  awe- 
some  example  of  the  persis- 
tence of  love  and  of  fae  per- 
sistence «£  the  tragedy.  She 
spent  — ns  - fiie  . title  of  her 
autobtogntofcy  indicates  —A 
L^ettme  On^reTitaruc 
She  was  born  Edith  Brown, 
ozdy  chtTd  of  a wealthy  Brit- 
ish South  African  couple.  Her 
father  owned  Masonic  hotels. 
She  was  raised  to  be  a lady, 
with  horses,  piano  lessons 
and  five  family  houses.  When 
she  was  15,  the  family  got  a 


letter  from  her  Aunt  Jose- 
phine: “Come  to  Seattle. 
Things  are  booming  here." 
Her  father,  Thomas  Brown, 
bad  a bad  dream  about  the 
idea  but  her  mnfhor  Eliza- 
beth insisted.  He  sold  every- 
thing «nd  they  took  with 
them  LflOO  rolls  of  bed  linen 
to  start  a hotel  in  Seattle.  He 
didn't  insure  his  possessions 
because  the  voyage  , to  New 
York  was  so  short. 

Edith  remembered  his 
“very  white"  look  as  he 
walked  up  the  Titanic?*  gang- 


Halsman — lost  father  and 
tonne  In  the  tragedy 


way  at  Southampton,  wear- 
ing his  18-carat  gold  pocket: 
watch:  he  had  refused  to  dls- 1 
cuss  his  dream.  : 

She  next  - saw  that  Look  I 
when  he  came  to  the  cabin, 
saying:  “You’d  better  put  on 
your  lifejackets  and  some- 
thing warm.  It’s  cold  on  deck 
It’s  just- a precaution.  We've 
struck  ah  iceberg  — the  stew- 
ard says  it's  nothing  much.” 

They  left  in  the  cabin  400 
gold  sovereigns  and  her 
mother's  lavish  jewellery.  On 


deck,  the  teenager  heard  the 
word  ■'unsinkable”  on  all 
lips.  But  there  was  a terrible 
hissing  from  the  funnels  and 
she  watched  the.  panic  as 
third-class  passengers  broke 
through  to  first-class,  where 
most  of  the  lifeboats  were. 

From  their  boat  she  saw 
the  head  of  the  ship  plunge 
underwater.  “It  seemed  so 
dark  and  where  her  blazing 
lights  had  lit  up  the  ocean 
there  was  nothing.  Just  the 
pitiful  crying  of  drowning 
people." 

Dawn  showed  a sea  fall  of 
bodies  and  a horizon  of  sunlit 
icebergs  shining  with  incon- 
gruous beauty.  She  and  her 
mother  were  left  with  only 
the  few  dollars  given  by 
pressmen  to  survivors  in 
New  York. 

In  1917  Edith  met  and  mar- 
ried Fred  Haisman,  a ship- 
builder's engineering 
draughtsman  from  Black- 
heath,  London.  After  years 
abroad  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia  they  settled  in 
Southampton  where  Fred 
joined  ThornycrofL 

Three  years  ago  salvors 
found  her  father's  watch  in  a 
purser's  bag.  They  presented 
It  to  her  at  a Southampton 
ceremony.  An  Inscription  on 
the  watch  reads:  "What  bet- 
ter use  for  scientific  technol- 
ogy than  to  reunite  a father 
with  his  child?"  Yet  it  was  too 
valuable  to  have  fa  the  old 
people’s  home.  And  now,  on 
her  death,  reverts  to.  the  sal- 
vors, RMS  Titanic  Inc.  for 
exhibitions. 

Edith  Haisman,  who  had  10 
children,  is  survived  by  four 
sons,  two  daughters  and  nu- 
merous grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren. 


Rob  Harris  mites:  Jenni  Mur* 
ray  amply  redressed  the  bal- 
ance in  her  obituary  of  Ian 
Smith  (January  22).  If  I ever 
have  to  compliment  a female 
fellow-human ’s  looks  in  an 
obituary  I shall  know  that  1 
am  on  safe  ground. 


EggSBRKS 1 

Birthdays 

Dame  Mary  Arden,  High 
Court  Judge,  chairman.  Law 
Commission,  50:  Prof  Gillian 
Brown,  phenologist,  60;  Prin- 
cess Caroline  of  Monaco.  40; 
Lord  Denning,  former  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  98;  Phillip 
Knightley,  author.  68;  Sir 
James  LigfrthUI,  FRS,  math- 
ematician. former  Provost, 
University  College,  London,  73; 
Jeanne  Moreau,  actress,  69; 
Christine  Nlcholls,  editor. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy, 54;  Rupert  Pennant-Rea, 
former  deputy  governor.  Bank 
of  England.  49;  Joan  Walley, 
Labour  MP,  48 


Death  Notices 


DEACON.  Alan  CAN.  dhw  suddaniy  at 
hS™  0,1  17 -1-9 7 AflBd  37  roan.  A towtno. 
witty  and  unconventional  man.  tw'R  be 
deeply  mined  and  londly  ramambefnd  by 
all  ttion  whan  lives  he  touched.  P 
service  and  burial  wfll  take  place  I 
Z7-1.97  si  Kenaal  Green  Cemetery  Cnapei. 
Dcnauens  In  Mu  of  flowers  to  Sfink  colour 
Globe  Trial  Bear  Gardena,.  London  SE1 
8ED  or  Mallliuw  Society.  5 HtQhrtdfla 
Green.  Btahopowonti.  Bristol  BSia  BAT. 
Celebration  of  Alan’s  We  wfll  be  hdd  In 
Suffolk  on  2&97. 


mason.  Ronald  Cftartes  Fodgrtck. 
Utti  January  1BB7  In  hospital.  Funeral 
rtea  al  AH  Sams  Church.  Langflom  Pie 
W1.  Tuesday  mil  January  ai  11am.  Fan 


1.  Tuesday  sail  January  at  Tiara.  Family 
mers  only  pjease.  doneflons  to  the 
store  Benevolent  Fond.  Enquiries; to 


JJtXenyon  Lid.  0171  037  0757. 


Prat  Myfauwy  died  prrawjJuHy  ai  home 
an  SWurcay  January  18th  1337.  Family 
funeral,  a celebration  win  take  piece  later. 


ST0**  M«ye*Oretiaa»  n*»  Irving  dbd 
January  20ift  1097  In  Hamburg  alter1  a roar 
of  tailing  health.  Funeral  English  Church. 
Hamburg  Feb  lift  2.00pm.  R?P  ^ 

JJWnTOWTTONL  Herbert  Wkger  DUa 


B&aSBUSS.'&ffiU: 


Edith  Haisman,  Titanic  survivor, 
bom  October  27, 1896;  died  Jan- 
uary 20. 1997 


Batovad  husband  ol  Joyce  arai  deal 
terror  of  Barbara  and  ChrlsMe.  grandta 
M Sammy,  Freddy  and  WitaamT  b ~ 
o!  Mhu  and  Daniel,  win  be 
mtaateTby  all  who  Knew  ana  tovea 


°T71  713  4120  between 
«no  9pm  Mo of  rf. 


Jackdaw 


Damn  mistakes 


AT  the  evening  service 
tonight,  the  sermon  topic  will 

be  “Whatis  Hell?”  Come 
early  and  listen  to  our  choir 
practice. 

Weight  Watchers  will  meet 
at  7 pm  at  fte  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Please  use 

large  double  door  at  the  ride 
entrance. 

Pastor  is  on  vacation.  Mas- 


tion  who  enjoys  sinning  to 
join  the  choir. 

Please  join  us  as  we  show 
onr  support  for  Amy  and 
Alan  in  preparing  for  the 
girth  of  their  first  child. 

Mrs  Johnson  will  he  enter- 
ing the  hospital  this  week  for 
testes. 

Scouts  are  saving  alumin- 
ium cans,  bottles  and  other 
items  to  be  recycled.  Pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  cripple 
children. 

The  associate  minicter  on- 
veiled  the  church’s  new  tith- 
ing campaign  slogan  last 
Sunday:  ‘I  Upped  My  Pledge 
—Up  Yours". 

Some  actual  problem  sentences 
found  inefutreh  bulletins  and 
newsletters.  From  the  Humour 
list. 


Media  madness 


secretary. 

Eight  new  choir  robes  are 
currently  needed,  due  to  the 
addition  of  several  new  mem- 
bers and  to  the  deterioration 
of  some  older  ones. 

The  senior  choir  invites 
any  member  ofthe  congrega- 


“I WASftuiet  fhr  two  years, 

and  I had  a lot  to  say.  All  I 
wanted  people  to  do  was  leave 
me  alone — I won't  cause  any- 
body any  problems-  There’s 
anolcLsaymg,  “You  say  flick 
me.  Isay  fack you.' You  in- 
dict me,  yon  don’t  stick  imfbr 
me,  you  don't  tell  the  troth. 

“Fuck  you  people.  Now 


stand  die  fuck  by.”  He  seems 
as  ifhe  could  go  on  forever 
like  this,  his  tone  not  one  of 
anger  as  a much  as  a land  of 
sullen  and  wounded  malevo- 
lence, persecution  and  prose- 
cution melded  into  one. 

For  much  ofthe  interview,  he 
has  been  charming  and  co- 
operative, his  answers  to 
questions  intricate  and  ex- 
pansive and  sometimes  self- 
deprecating. 

But  he  can  change  sud- 
denly , lashing  out  at  as  many 

th  ings  as  he  nan  cram  min  a 
ro»n+wn<»f». 

“I  would  rather  not  be 
doing  this.”  he  suddenly  says. 
“I  don’t  like  thro  win7  my  feel- 
ings out  so  10  million  people 
(can  say),  ‘OK,  well,  fuck  this 
guy.'  Or  ‘Oh  no.  Hike  this 
guy.’  Well,  who  In  the 'fuck 
are  these  people  to  pass  judg-  ~ 
ment  on  me.  I spent  20  years 
of  my  life  serving  these 
people.  Now  they  get  to  sit 
around  doing  their  jobs — 
Tm  a secretary , so  I get  to 


Well,  who  in  the  fack  are  you, 
lady?  That  pisses  me  aft  All 
because  of  what?  Two  ofthe 
most  corrupt  things  on this 
planet,  defense  attorneys  and 


the  media.  The  Mafia  has 
class  compared  to  those  two. 
Atleast  they  know  who  their . 
enemies  are.  They  don't 
attack  innocence.  They 

attack  who’s  supposed  to  be 
attacked." 

“The  media,  they  could 
have  attacked^  Lee  Bailey. 
This  guy's  a down . Did 
anybody  outride  QfLA  ever 
hear  of  Johnnie  Cochran? 

Oh.  give  me  a break.  The 
media  has  created  toons  oat  - 
Ofnobodfies.  - 
“Did  anyone  ever,  like, 
clue  in  and  figure  out  that 
they  wouldn't  have  a had  a lot 

of  their  evidence  hadit  not  . 

been  for  Mark  Fuhrman? 
They  would  have  walked 
away  from  that  place.  They 

would  have  just  walked  away. 
The  glove  never  would  have 
been  found.  The  sprinklers 
would  have  come  on  and  all 
the  blood  on  the  driveway 
j wouldhrobeengpne.Ttiey 
would  have  cleaned  up  the 
foyer,  the  bathroom would 
have  been  cleaned  up,  so  Ikmd 
of  figure  Mkrda  and  Gnis 

owe  me  10  per  rent  of  whatever 
they  make  on.  their  books.”  . 
Vanity  Fair  interviews  Mark 
Fuhrman.theLAdetecttixtDhO 


found  the glooe in  the  Jamous 
OJ  Simpson  trial  Some 
recorded  tapes  were  produced  by 


about  life  tn  the  police  force 
where  he  pronounced,  the  word 
nigger  41  times,  allowing  the  de- 
fines to  turn  thecasemtoamatr 
ter  qf race.  rather  than  murder 
claiming  the  evidence  ivas  set  up. 
ThedefencesaidQfhimatone 
point  til  the  trial,  ‘Tmnateven 
going  toccUlhimDetecttoe 

Fuhrman.  tflamhelp  it.  be- 
cause he  doesn't  cfesenx  that 
title.  A lying,  perjuring,  geno- 
(fijalrasdst,  Los  Angriest* 
worstnightmare.v 


Yes,  the  more  you  lie.  the 
better  you  look.  And  the 
larger  the  lie.  the  mare  spec- 
tacular its  effect  Call  this  fife 1 
anti-Pinocchio  theory.  In  ' 
ways  that  really,  really  count, 
a lot  of  robust,  bald-faced 
mendacity  is  a beauty  basic, 
as  essential  as  a padded  bra  - 
— only  a lot  more  believable. 
Frankly,  you  don’t  quite 
seem  as  lovely  without  it.  Of 
course,  you  are  permitted 
any  number  of  temporary  en- 


HERE’S  what  to  admit  after 

emerging  from  six  weeks  In  a 
darkened  basement,  where 
you’ve  been  cautiously  nurs- 
ing your  face-Uft-nosajob- 
skin-peel-tuimny-tuck:  *Tve 
just  had  my  eyesdone.  that’s 
alL”  Here’s  what  your  mirac- 
ulously toughened  thighs, 
miniaturised  waist,  and  whit- 
tled ass  may  be  attributed  to: 
good  genes.  Here's  how  to  ex- 
plain the  sudden  preternatu- 
ral $125  com-kemel  blond-  - 
ness  of  you;  “God." 


bancements,  however  frivo- 
lous: after  all,  no  one  truly 

believes  that  come  nightfall, 
your  lids  often  turn  the  - 
colour  ofosso  bubo.  It's  the 
permanent  alterations  that 
most  be  camouflaged  be- 
neath a whopper,  since  they 
are  the  ones  that  invite  incre- 
dulity. Tell  the  world  about 

your  brand  new  boobs  and 

watch  them  deflate.  “The  on- 
looker feels  duped,”  explains 
evolutionary  biologist  Randy 
Thornhill  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  Need  an  Illus- 
tration of  some  itty-bitty 
. morsel  of  improvement  that 
your  friends  will  applaud  (or 
Protend  to  anyway)?  Try  tell- 
fagthem:  "All  the  excess  fat 
from  my  gigantic  breasts  has 
saattenly  migrated  to  my 

Ups.  'They  wont  believe  you: 

but  nobody  is  truly  offended 
by  breast  reductions —or 
even  by  a hint  of  collagen 
here  or  there. 

Here  are  things  that  will 
enrage  your  pals  and  co- 
workers: l)  Your  enlarged 
breasts.  2)  Your  enlarged 
blasts . 3)  Your  face-lift  4) 

enlarged  breasts. 

These  are  incendiary  addi- 
uoms,  ones  that  alter  the  face 


and— body— of  destiny.  • 
Somehow  you  leaped  to  firsti 
place.  To  the  scientist’s  mind, 
therefore,  saline  implants  are 
much  more  than  bouncy 
beauty  bonuses.  “When  you 
get  larger  breasts  or  a tummy 
tuck,  you  are  basically  telling 
the  woridyouVe  still  very 
young  and  therefore  very  fer- 
tile — and  fertility  is  very 
important,"  Thornhill  ex- 
plains thoughtfully.  Why  pop  v 
those  twin  Illusions?  Meet 
doctors  would  agree.  “You 
want  that  competitive  edge  — 
women  want  the  world  to 
think  they  are  genetically  su- 
perior,” says  plastic  surgeon  . 
Craig  Foster  of  New  York. 

“And  they  really  want  people 

to  think  they’re  the  lutSy 
cites  who  don't  really  need 
this  service  that  other  women 
oflesser  genetics  need.  ” 
Allure  magazine  on  covert 
operations. 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 

0171-713436^  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  IJSFarringdan 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Shoppers  snub  Christmas 


Shares  surge  as 
rate  fears  recede 


Rjrlt 


LEAR  evidence  of 
ia  dip  in  overall 
Christmas  sales  on 
[Britain’s  high 
Btreeta  yesterday 
sent  , the  stock,  market  to  a 
new  high  on  renewed  hopes 
that  the  Chancellor  will  leave 
interest  rates  unchanged  be- 
fore the  general  election. 

3Phe  Treasury  said  the 
underlying  retail  picture  was 
“healthy”  but  City  analysts 
.ware  disappointed  by  the  O-8 
per  cent  fan  against  Novem- 
ber’s,performance. 


They  had  expected  a rise  in 
volumes  and  so  the  setback  — 
the  latest  sign  that  the  antici- 
pated consumer  mini-boom 
has  not  materialised  — fu- 
elled speculation  that  Ken- 
neth Clarke  will  win  his 
battle  to  stave  off  a pre-elec- 
tion, interest  rate  rise. 

This  triggered  a surge  an 
the  stock  market,  with  the 
FTSE 100  dosing  23  points  up 
at  a hew  high  of  4219,1. 
reflecting  the  markets’  belief 
that  inflationary  pressures 
are  benign  and  the  risk  of 

monetary  tightening  alhrv 

The  Treasury  downplayed 
the  weakness  of  the  figures. 


Secret  meeting 
to  break  rights 
issue  impasse 


Usa  Buckingham 
CHy  Editor 


iRITAIN'S  biggest 
1 shareholders  and  cor- 
porations attempted,  at 
a secret  meeting  this  week,  to 
break  the  logjam  over  new 
ways  for  companies  to  raise 
capital. 

Finance  directors  are  try- 
ing to  win  the  backing  of  pen- 
sion and  insurance  fund  man- 
agers — which  jointly  own 
mare  thHn  two-thirds  of  all 
shares  — for  proposals  which 
they  dalm  could  halve  the 
cost  of  raising  money  for 
blue-chip  companies. 

They  argue  that  providing  a 
cheaper  alternative  to  the 
present  system  of  underwrit- 
ing rights  issues  could  save 
British  industry  up  to  £50  mil- 
lion in  foes  each  year. 

Added  Impetus  has  - been 
given  to  the  discussions  by 
tbe  recent  decision  of  John 
Bridgman,  director  general 
of  the  Office  of  Fair  Trading, 
to  refer  die  practice  of  rights 
issue  underwriting  to  the  Mo- 
nopolies' Commission  unless 
the  City  introduces  more 
competition  within  the  next 
two  months. 

At  present,  companies 
which  want  to  raise  money 
through  a rights  issue  — in 
which  shares  are  sold,  usu- 
ally at  a discount  to  existing 


shareholders  — normally  pay 
2 per  cent  to  a cartel  of  under- 
writers and  sub-underwrit- 
ers, made  up  of  banks  and  tbe 
big  shareholding  institutions. 

This  provides  companies 
with  secrecy  and  certainty 
that  they  will  raise  the 
required  funding  and  gives 


existing  shareholders,  rather 
than  new  outside  invertors, 
the  right  to  subscribe  for 
more  equity. 

Institutional  investors  now 
fear  the  new  proposals  from 

ffnaiw  rlirapfrurg  and  thn  Qyp- 
federaHon  of  British  Industry 
could  weaken  these  so-called 
pre-emption  rights  which 
allow  them  first  bite  of  the 
cherry. 

John  Mayo,  finance  direc- 
tor Of  Zeneca  and  the  loading 
protagonist  of  die  proposed 
"bookbuilding”  system  of 
rights  issues,  said  last  night; 
*T  certainly  understand  how 
important  pre-emption  is  to 
the  institutions  and  we  are 
doing  everything  we  nan  to 
ensure  they  are  properly 
safeguarded-” 

Big  shareholders  point  to 
the  American  experience 
where  bookbuilding  — a fluid 
raising  process  whereby  ex- 
isting and  new  investors  bid 
for  shares  at  a variety  of 
prices,  as  in  some  recent  Brit- 
ish privatisations  — has 
resulted  in  costs  which  are 
higher  than  in  the  UK. 

Richard  Regan,  head  of  in- 
vestments at  the  Association 
of  British  Insurers,  said  his 
members  were  also  concerned 
to  safeguard  the  ability  to  sell 
what  are  called  nil-paid  rights 
if  shareholders  did  not  want 
to  take  up  their  full 
allocation. 

He  said,  however,  that  it 
was  in  the  interests  of  share- 
holders to  reduce  the  cost  of 
capital  for  the  companies  In 
which  they  invest 

The  OFT  has  warned  that  it 
will  orders  monopolies  probe 
unless  It  swiftly  sees  more 
competition. 


Halifax  trims 
cost  of  fixing 


THE  country’s  largest 
mortgage  lender,  the 
Halifax  building  society, 
has  cut  tbe  cost  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  fixed-rate  mort- 
gages. claiming  borrowers 
fear  interest  rate  rises  over 
fin  next  two  years. 

The  cost  of  a five-year. 

ftte&rate  mortgage  will  fitQ 
frvtn  8.55  per  cent  to  7.75  per 
cat  Ebom  next  Tuesday,  mxk- 
the  Halifax  one  of  the 
1 lenders. 

r pad  building  societ- 

al report  an  upturn  in  de- 
ni ind  across  all  mortgage 
pi  xiiicts  since  the  beginning 
0!  the  year  but  say  specula- 
« n about  interest  rate  move- 
u arts  and  the  outcome  of  the 
n xt  election  is  persuading 
ti  jusands  of  home-buyers  to 
f : their  mortgage  tepay- 
» eats  fcr  the  next  five  years- 
A HUifex  spokesman  said: 
iterart  rates  tend  to  rise 
er  a general  election  and 
1 would  expect  base  rates  to 
to  around  8-5  per  cent 
. the  next  year.  It’s  diffi- 
, to  predict  what  will  bap- 
after  that,  but  our  bor^ 
wers  say  they  want 
that  will  give  them 
certainty.* 


The  -pattern  of  mortgage 
rates  over  the  past  20  years 
suggests  a rough  five-year 
cycle  — rates  have  tended  to 
jmIt  every  two  to  two-and-a- 
half  years  after  a general  elec- 
tion. Interest  rate  lows  are 
more  difficult  to  predict  but 
mortgage  rates  over  the  past 
20  years  have  tended  to  bot- 
tom out  about  a year  before  a 
general  election. 

As  an  election  looms,  mort- 
gage advisers  are  encourag- 
ing borrowers  to  ride  out  the 
cycle  by  opting  fin-  a four  or 
five-year  fixed  rate.  Fixed 
rates  tor  one,  two  or  three 
years  are  cheaper  but  borrow- 
ers could  suffer  "payment 
shock”  If  they  return  to  the 

variable  mortgage  rate  just  as 
the  cycle  is  reaching  its  peak. 

Hie  Northern  Rock  build- 
ing society,  offering  a five- 
year  fixed  rate  of  7.49  per 
cent,  says  the.nmaber  of  bor- 
rowers choosing  a fixed  ar- 
rangement has  increased 
threefold  since  last  year. 

Andy  Kulper,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Northern 
Rock,  said;  “Home-buyers  are 
fixing  rates  for  five  years  for 
a combination  of  political  and 
economic  reasons  but  it’s  also 
an  Indication  that  people  are 
no  longer  buying  houses  as 
investments,  but  to  live  in.”  . 


welcoming'  the  "stead? 
sustainable’!  underlying 
growth  in  retail  sales.  The 
quarter,  .dn,-  quarters  rate 
reanatoed  stabile  at  jurthdow 
1 pear  cent  - > . 

Officials  ■argued  that  De- 
cember's 'fail  looked  worse 
than.- K:  was  because  * of  a 
changa  tin  the  period 


sured  fills  year  against  last 
year  ^although  the  series  is 


Thay  said:  "ft  is  always  dif- 
ficnlt  46  fridge -the. Christmas 
sales  looking  at  December's 
figures  ainwA  Recent  mouths’ 
data  taken  together  show 
healthy  growth  in  sales  con- 
sistent with  consumer  confi- 
dence at  its  highest  levels  for 
eight  years.” 

But  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics’  data  shqwed  No- 
vember’s annual  rale  of  4 per 
cent  was  Tower  than  Octo- 
ber’s, suggesting  that  the  De- 
cember drop  to  29  per  <*»nt 


Sliding  sales 


was  not  a ooeoff.  Key  sectors 
such  as  non-food  sales  fell 
sharply  (by  1.7  per  centX  with 

tartly  and  rising  slipping 
to  3j6  per  rwnt  from  63  per 
cent  in  November. 

City  analysts  the  latest 


figures  would  help  the  Chan- 
cellor resist  Bank  ctf  England 


pressure  to  raise  base  rates 
from  the  current  level.  6 per 
cent 

On  Monday  Bank  governor 
Eddie  George  commented  that 
interest  rates  should  rise 
"sooner  rather  fi»m  later”  if 
the  Government  was  to 
remain  on  course  for  its  Mb- 
Hop  target  cf  2. 5 per  cent 

HSBC  James  Cappi  econo- 
mist David  wifvm]  said 
the  retail  sales  figures  sup- 
ported suspicions  that  overall 
economic  expansion  in  the 
final  quarter  of  1996  was  be- 
low trend  (29  per  cent). 

He  said;  "The  Chancellor 
could  argne  that  itnrii  be  ban 
seen  the  first  quarter  GDP 
data  for  1997,  rates  should 
remain  on  This  would 
take  us  up  to  late  April  at  tbe 
earliest.  So  dose  to  the  elec- 
tion rates  are  most  unlikely 
to  rise.”  The  ONS  will  publish 


Coming  off  the  dole  . . . 


the  estimate  of  fourth  quarter 
GDP  growth  on  Monday. 

Katth  Davies,  of  4Cast  ana- 
lysts, said:  “Evidence  that 
slowing  consumer  spending 
dampened  Q4  GDP  growth, 
coupled  to  sterling's  strength, 
suggests  that  the  Chancellor 

has  more  than  enrmg'fr  amnro- 
nltuw  teTmoprateainn  TyJri  Hi 

February.  Political  consider- 
ations mean  a rate  rise  after 
that  is  unlikely  as  th»  Chan- 
cellor enters  tbe  pre-election 
rate  rise  exclusion  zone.” 

John  Shepperd  of  Japanese 
bank  Yamaichi  said:  “If  the 
Chancellor  is  looking  for  ex- 
cuses not  to  put  rates  up  be- 
fore the  election,  then  the 
recait  data  have  gone  very 
much  his  way.” 

• Germany's  economy 
slowed  to  about  zero  growth 
in  the  lest  quarter  of  1996 
compared  with  the  previous 
period,  the  Economics  Minis- 
try said. 


Tories 
grab 
credit 
for  new 
jobs 


Chris  Banto 
and  Osoffray  Gibbs 


Merthyr  Tydfil  yesterday,  where  a £25m  investment  on  reclaimed  lend  may  soon  reclaim 
employment  prospects  for  the  jobless  photograph:  jbtrey-mcwsan 


POLITICAL  row 
erupted  last  night 
the  creation  of 
more  Than  2,000  jobs  In  the 
aerospace,  post  and  meat 
processing  Industries. 

As  Parc  elf orce  and  St 
Mierryn  Meat  joined  BeUhst 
aircraft  company  Shorts  In 
announcing  extensive 
recruitment  campaigns. 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary  Gillian  Shephard 
said  Britain  was  creating 
jobs  while  other  European 
countries  suffered  rising 
unemployment. 

Labour  welcomed  the  job 
creation  but  hit  back,  say- 
ing that  tbe  UK  “continues 
to  lose  large  numbers  of 
skilled  full-time  jobs”. 

Shorts  said  it  would  cre- 
ate up  to  600  jobs  by  the 
year  2000  following  the  an- 
nouncement that  Canadian 
parent  company  Bomba 
dler  is  to  introduce  a 

stretched  70-seat  version  of 
a regional  airliner. 

Shorts  is  to  recruit  150 
designers  and  engineers  to 
develop  the  fuselage  and 
other  parts.  Shopfloor 
recruitment  will  beghi  be- 
fore production  starts 
towards  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade. 

Parcelforce  announced 
that  it  was  to  create  700 
jobs  in  Coventry  to  estab- 
lish a £100  tuDMou.  distribu- 
tion centre  by  1999. 

The  Welsh  livestock  in- 
dustry received  a shot  in 
the  arm  as  one  of  Britain's 
largest  meat  processing 
companies  unveiled  plans 
to  invest  £25  million  to 
build  a plant  on  20  acres  of 
reclaimed  land  near 
Merthyr  TydfiL 
St  Merxyn  Meat,  a pri- 
vately owned  company 
with  turnover  of  £200  mil- 
lion, based  in  Cornwall, 
said  that  it  was  expanding 
due  to  growth  in  itsmimd 
from  the  supermarket 
chain  Tesco. 

In  a separate  announce- 
ment, Bialey  Office  Equip- 
ment announced  that  it 
would  create  160  jobs  at  Its 
fectory  in  Newport,  Gwent, 
with  a £10  million  invest- 
ment. 


heading  for  the  scrapheap 


Halewood  workers  ready  to  strike 


SeumaaMbra 

Labour  Editor 


LL  4,500  workers  at 
Ford’s  Halewood  factory 
Metseyside  ate  set  to 
strike  today  In  protest  against 
the  company’s  plans  to  malm 
a third  of  the  workforce 
redundant  and  shut  down 
British  production  of  tbe  Es- 
cort by  tbe  end  of  file  century. 

The  likely  -unofficial  walk- 
out follows  unanimous  votes 
this  week  hi  Savour  of  a 
national  strike  ballot  at  every 
Ford  plant  In  tbe  conntry.  In- 
cluding a series  of  mass  meet- 


ings at  Ford’s  biggest  plant  at 
Dagenham  in  Essex  yesterday. 

Coachloads  of  Ford  workers 
from  Merseyside,  sooth  Wales 
and  elsewhere  are  travelling 
to  London  this  morning  to 
lobby  a meeting  between  Ford 
nmnagwn  and  plant  union 
officials,  who  are  expected  to 
give  the  go-ahead  far  an  offi- 
cial strike  ballot  of  all  UK 
Ford  workers  over  the  Hale-, 
wood  decision. 

Unions  at  Ford  regard  the 
company’s  decision  to  make 
1,800  Halewood  employees 
redundant  and  concentrate 
production  of  the  midrange 
Escort  in  Germany  and  Spain 


as  a death  sentence  for  the 
Merseyside  plant  and  a poten- 
tial threat  to  Ford  operations 
throughout  the  country. 

Paggnham,  which  makes 
the  Fiesta  and  is  regarded  as 
the  most  secure  of  the  compa- 
ny's UK  factories,  was  re- 
garded as  the  least  likely  to 
back  action  over  Halewood 
and  union  officials  were  re- 
lieved at  yesterday's  show  of 
support  for  action. ' 

Labour  MPs  were  last  night 
seeking  talks  with  the  com- 
pany over  the  future  of 
Halewood  and  pressing  for  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 


After  meeting  50  MPs, 
Labour's  employment  spokes- 
man Ian  McCartney  said  they 
would  also  be  asking  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Select 
Committee  to  ixnnnh  an  in- 
quiry into  the  deciainn  to 
move  car  production  to  the 
Continent  “By  the  turn  cf  the 
century  we  could  be  impart- 
ing over  260,000  vehicles  a 
year  which  could  be  bunt  in 
the  UK” 

Ford  refused  to  comment  on 
today’s  Halewood  stoppage, 
but  a union  spokesman  de- 
scribed it  as  a “spontaneous 

action  from  the  shepfloor 

everybody  will  be  out". 


Notebook 


Foreign  danger 
to  top  UK  banks 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brumrner 


THE  success  cf  Lazards  as 
financial  advisers  In  1996 
proves  — as  Rothschild 
has  done  in  the  past — that  it 
is  not  entirely  necessary  to  be 
amcing  foe  monolithic.  global 
investment  banks  to  domi- 
nate the  league  tables.  What 
is  particularly  remarkable 
about  file  Lazards  showing  is 
the  broad  spread  of  the  deals 
on  which  it  advised,  some  46 
totalling  $12  billion,  against 
the  fewer  mega-deals  handled 
by  the  “big  bulge”  booses  like 
Morgan  Stanley  and  Goldman 
Sachs. 

Nevertheless,  the  trend 
from  the  Acquisitions 
Monthly  data  (details  facing 
page)  is  unmistakable:  the 
large  US  houses  are  begin- 
ning to  sweep  all  before  them 
in  cross-border  -transactions. 
This  is  not  necessarflty  bad 
news  for  London  as  a finan- 
cial centre  in  that  almost  all 
ofthese  concerns  have  chosen 
to  -mwir»  the  UK  the  centre  of 
their  European  operations. 
Moreover,  unlike  the  German 
banks  — which  have  just 
shifted  their  gilt-repo  opera- 
tions back  to  Wankfort — the 
US  players  appear  (far  reas- 
ons of  cost  and  language)  de- 
termined to  keep  their  opera- 


tions here. 

What  is  sadder  is  the  fen- 
ure  of  the  UK  merchant  banks 
to  register  significantly  an 
the  Richter  It  may  be 
that  NatWest  Markets,  which 
this  year  crept  into  20th  place 
in  the  league  table,  win  gain 
momentum  to  1997  as  it  starts 
to  benefit  frtxm  the  entrepre- 
neurial skills  brought  in  with 
Hambro  Magan.  Neverthe- 
less, given  their  relatively 
modest  size,  houses  like 
Schroders  (stm  independent) 
as  well  as  Barings  and  Klein- 
worts  (now  both  part  of  big- 
ger European  hanks)  are  still 
punching  above  their  weight. 

Nevertheless,  the  sight  of 
tbe  big  UK  banks  beating 
their  retreat  to  the  domestic 
marketplace  — Lloyds  TSB  is 
a case  to  point  — suggests 
that  in  an  area  where  Britain 
was  once  seen  as  having 
unique  skills,  it  is  being 
pushed  into  the  lower  eche- 
lons to  much  the  same  way  as 
in  manufacturing.  Despite 
setbacks,  such  as  those  at 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell, 
the  German  ambition,  like 
that  of  tixe  US  houses,  seems 
unrequited,  as  Dresdner's  ap- 
parent search  for  a London- 
based  fond  manager  would 
suggest  The  City  needs  to  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  sim- 
ply becoming  a subsidiary  of 

New  York  and  Frankfurt. 


Shopping  puzzle 

“ORGET  the  0.9  per  cent 
■ drop  to  retail  sales.  That 
is  the  result  of  attempts 
to  measure  the  movement  in 
sales  between  November  and 
December,  which  is  pretty 
meaningless  given  the  Christ- 


mas buying  season.  Despite 
the  best  efforts  at  seasonal  ad- 
justment, such  figures  cannot 
reliably  reflect  the  level  of 
spending  in  tills  hectic  shop- 
ping period. 

It  is  more  useful  to  compare 
December  with  the  same 
month  a year  earlier.  But 
even  then  the  figures,  which 
will  be  used  by  Chancellor 
ifaiiiflfh  riai^ta  to  fend  off 
further  interest  rate  rises, 
look  suspect  They  paint  a pic- 
ture of  reluctant  consumer 
spending  as  individual  stores 
report 

According  to  the  national 
statistics,  December’s  sales 
volumes  were  less  than  3 per 
cent  ahead  of  the  1995 leveL 
Yet  even  poorly  performing 
shops  have  been  reporting 
much  more  buoyant  sales 
than  this.  Argos,  the  cata- 
logue showroom  chain,  was 
considered  to  have  had  a poor 

season,  but  it  reported  4 per 
cent  sales  growth  from  com- 
parable stores.  Other 
retailers  have  seal  a much 

bigger  surge  to  their  takings. 

Sales  at  both  Dixons  and 

Tesco  were  8 per  cent  ahead. 

Sainsbury  is  still  struggling 

to  keep  up  with  Tesco.  but 
when  it  reports  its  Christmas 

experience  tomorrow  it  will 

be  thought  to  have  done 

pretty  badly  If  the  figure  is 
less  than  4 per  cent 
Ignoring  quirks  to  the  cal- 
culations, this  can  only 
square  with  the  official  statis- 
tics released  yesterday  if  the 
country’s  small  shopkeepers 
have  been  suffering  even 
more  than  usual.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  effect 
has  been  as  great  as  official 
data  suggests. 


Cable  challenge 


Bi 


RETAIN’ S cfthiw  indus- 
try is  fest  approaching 
the  point  where  it  will 
have  to  focus  its  attention  on 
customer  service. 

Up  until  now,  the  cable 
companies  have  focused  their 
efforts  an  building  their  net- 
works with  huge  capital  pro- 
jects costing  billions  of 
pounds.  Disillusioned  cus- 
tomers have  quit  to  droves, 
only  to  be  replaced  by  custom- 
ers from  areas  where  cable 
has  just  become  available. 

But  the  networks  are  fest 
approaching  completion. 
Most  cable  companies  expect 
to  have  completed  the  bulk  of 
their  networks  between  1996 
and  2000. 

Nynex  CableComms,  for  ex- 
ample, this  week  reported  it 
had  already  built  60  per  cent 
of  its  network,  while  Tele- 
West  yesterday  said  it  expects 
to  have  finished  75  per  cent  of 
its  network  by  the  end  of  tbe 
year  and  all  of  it  before  the 
year  2000. 

So  the  growth  needed  to  de- 
liver the  tong-awaited  profits 
will  have  to  come  from  great- 
er penetration  rates.  This  will 

mean  more  services,  better 
customer  relations  and  more 
marketing.  We  are  already 
seeing  tbe  start  of  this,  with 
bundled  telephone  and  TV 
packages,  and  the  moves 
towards  pay  TV,  Internet  ac- 
cess and  digital  broadcasting. 

The  companies  have  to 
make  more  money  out  of 
their  wristing  customers  and 
keep  them.  They  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  lose  between  a 
quarter  and  a third  of  their 
customers  every  year. 


I had  informal  talks  with 
rival  bank,  Horlick  admits 


mchard  MBs* 


■LIICOLA  Horlick’s  hopes  of 
■w Clearing  her  name  were 
folding  fast  last  night  after  the 
high-profile  fland  manager  ad- 
mitted she  had  been  in  talks 
with  a rival  hank  just  days 
before  her  suspension  by 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell 

Ms  Horlick,  who  was  pres- 
sured into  resigning  as  bead 
of  Morgan’s  £18  billion  pen- 
sion flmd  business  last  Thurs- 
day, had  earlier  denied 
charges  cf  staff-poaching,  dis- 
missing an  alleged  move  to 
Dutch  bank  ABN  Amro  as  a 
*red  herring”.  But  to  a dra- 
matic about-turn,  she  said 
yesterday  she  bad  held  dis- 
cussions of  an  “informal  and 
preliminary  nature”  with 
ABN  Amro,  though  the  talks 
ended  several  days  before  her 
suspension. 

Stressing  that  no  confiden- 
tial information  about  her 


business  or  colleagues  bad 
been  passed  to  the  Dutch 
bank,  Ms  Horlick  said:  “My 
aim  was  always  to  keep  the 
clients  and  the  team  together 

for  t~hp  benefit  of  alL”  ABN 

Amro  refuses  to  comment 
Ms  Horlick,  35,  is  still  con- 
sidering suing  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  for  constructive 
dismissal  if  no  arnirahin  solu- 
tion is  reached  this  week. -Ms 
Horlick  wants  reinstatement 

or  compensation  of  up  to 
Cl  mininn 

But  Deutsche  Morgan  Gren- 
fell is  refusing  either  to  rein- 
state Ms  Horlick  or  offer  com- 
pensation. On  Monday,  its 


German  parent  Deutsche 
Bank  gave  it  fun  support  Bol- 
stering Morgan's  position  is  a 
collection  of  sworn  state- 
ments from  fhe  closest  of  Ms 
Horikk’s  former  colleagues. 
The  bank  believes  that  these 
prove  that  she  attempted  to' 
persuade  staff  to  leave  along 
with  her. 


TOURIST  RATES—  BANK  SELLS 


Ausballa  2J07 
Austria  1086 
Belgium  54,40 
Canada  £16 
Cyprus  0.7B5 
Danmark  10.10 
Finland  7.86 


Frsmc«  ass 
Germany  2.54 
Q rases  41400 
Hong  Kong  1254 
India  SS.6S 
Ireland  0987 
Israel  5M 


Italy  2.582 
Malta  am 
Netherlands  &87 
New  Zealand  2-296 
Norway  10.46 
Portugal  28X75 
Saudi  Arabia  6.18 


Singapore  228 
Sorti  Africa  7.50 
Spain  ganap 
Sweden  11.63 
SeBzariend 

Turkey  184,110 
USA  1,824 


SuppfW  by  (ixt&xflnQ  tmiUn  njpoo  anti  larmmfl  shots#. 
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Hold  tight . . . Euro  Disney  warned  shareholders  that  white  knuckle  rides  will  not  be  confined  to  the  theme  park’s  attractions  this  year 

Lottery  spoils  the  fun  of  the  fair 


Lisa  Buckingham 


BRITAIN'S  theme 
parks,  from  large 
attractions  such  as 
Alton  Towers  to  vil- 
lage green  funfairs, 
are  estimated  to  have  lost  op 
to  a fifth,  of  their  revenues  to 
the  national  lottery. 

Although  visitor  numbers 
to  the  hundreds  of  theme 
parks  around  the  country 
were  buoyant  last  year, 
spending  was  down  and  the 
British  Association  of  Leisure 
Parks,  Piers  and  Attractions 
is  expected  to  announce  a dis- 
appointing outcome  for  1996. 

Gary  Smart,  managing  di- 
rector of  Harbour  Park  and  a 
BALPPA  committee  member, 
said:  "Undoubtedly  the  lot- 
tery and  scratch  cards  have 
made  a big  impact  on  the 
whole  of  the  leisure  industry 


...  It  is  very  difficult  to  quan- 
tify this  effect  but  we  estimate 
that  revenues  In  some  sec- 
tions are  10  to  20  per  cent 
down.” 

Theme  parks  are  the  latest 
victims  of  the  lottery,  which 
has  also  bad  a major  impact 
on  the  football  pools  Industry 
and  other  forms  of  betting.  Mr 
Smart  said  fruit  machine 
spending,  which  can  provide 
significant  income  for  small 
attractions,  was  "way  down”. 

There  has  also  been  a dra- 
matic fan  off  in  the  number  of 
people  attending  venues  such 
as  funfairs  on  Saturday 
nights  — the  traditional 
bumper  evening  — which 
BALPPA  attributes  to  the  te- 
levisation  of  the  lottery  draw. 

Theme  parks  are  vulnera- 
ble to  the  lure  of  the  lottery 
and,  in  particular,  scratch 
cards,  because  the  socio-eco- 
nomic profile  of  theme  park 


visitors  tends  to  mirror  that 
of  heavy  lottery  spenders. 

The  industry  is  now  con- 
cerned that  the  mid-week 
draw,  expected  to  start  next 
month,  will  take  a worse  toll 
on  theme  paries,  which  had 
hoped  to  benefit  from  rising 
consumer  confidence: 

A number  of  costly  new 
rides  will  be  added  for  the 
1997  season  — Alton  Towers 
has  spent  £2^5  million  on  its 
Ripsaw  ride,  while  Legoland 
has  invested  £35  million  on 
new  attractions. 

Mr  Smart  said:  “With  the 
forthcoming  general  election 
In  mind,  certain  sections  of 
the  Labour  Party  are  looking 
at  the  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing competition  to  a single 
lottery  operator  if  they  come 
to  power.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly raise  concerns  in  our  in- 
dustry about  heightening  lot- 
tery fever." 


Euro  Disney  takes  mickey 
out  of  forecasts  but  fears 
gloom  along  the  way 

gDRO  Disney,  the  Paris 


theme  park  operator, 
yesterday  beat  market  ex- 
pectations for  the  first  time 
In  four  trouble-packed 
years  but  warned  again 
that  1997  would  provide 
shareholders  with  another 
white  kfinriklo  ride,  unites 
Lisa  Buckingham. 

The  group  said  revenues 
in  the  three  months  to  De- 
cember had  risen  by  13  per 
cent  to  Frl.13  billion 
(£127.4-  million).  Describing 
the  outcome  as  “satisfy- 
ing”, chairman  Philippe 
Bourgulgnon  warned  that 
the  current  year  “remains. 

r-linllpnglTig" 


The  company,  whose 
theme  park  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  is  39  per  cent 
owned  by  America's  Walt 
Disney  Corporation,  will 
freeze  prices  In  1997  but 
faces  an  Increase  of  Fr200 
million  to  Fr77Q  million  In 
charges  relating  to  its  refi- 
nancing in  1994. 

Mr  Bourgulgnon  said  al- 
though pegging  prices 
might  cut  margins,  this 
would  be  temporary. 

Disneyland  Paris  is  likely 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic weakness  in  France. 
The  park  might,  however, 
feel  the  benefit  of  renewed 
interest  from  British,  tour- 


ists whose  spending  power 
will  be  boosted  by  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  pound 
against  the  franc. 

Although  Euro  Disney 
did  not  break  down  the 
sources  of  its  income  it  said 
that  there  had  been  a rise 
In  the  numbers  of  visitors 
and  the  amount  they  spent 
on  average.  There  had  also 
been  an  increase  in  hotel 
occupancy. 

Shares  rose  by  l‘Ap  to 
117p  despite  Mr  Bourgtdg- 
non’s  restated  caution. 
Dealers  said  the  results 
were  better  than  had  been 
expected  in  the  winter 
quarter  and  continued  the 
growth  trend  of  the  past 
year. 

Euro  Disney  la  to  open  a 
huge  cinema  complex  I'll  I” 
spring  and  will^  Launch  a 
large  retail  site  in  an  effort 
to  improve  profits. 


Warning  on  windfall  tax 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


LABOUR’S  planned  wind- 
foil  tax  on  excess  utility 
profits  could  be  passed 
on  to  customers  In  higher 
charges  for  electricity,  MPs 
were  told  yesterday  by  Profes- 
sor Stephen  Littlechild,  the 
electricity  industry  regulator. 

Conservative  MPs  on  the 
trade  and  Industry  select 
committee  elicited  Prof  Little- 
child's  comments  on  Labour’s 
planned  tax  as  they  sought  to 
counter  shadow  chancellor 
Gordon  Brown’s  efforts  to 
bury  Labour’s  tax  and  spend 
image. 

Responding  to  MPs'  ques- 


tions, Prof  littlechild  said  it 
was  “not  impossible"  that  the 
effects  of  the  tax  would  be  felt 
by  consumers  via  higher 
prices.  The  electricity  indus- 
try would,  however,  have  to 
convince  him  that  the  impact 
of  the  tax  should  be  taken  Into 
account  in  any  review  of  the 
industry’s  price  cap  formulae. 

But,  he  added:  “I  would  not 
have  expected  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  a windfall  tax 
that  would  impact  on  custom- 
ers.” In  consultation  "we'd 
tell  them  the  business  reali- 
ties,” Prof  Littlechild  said. 

The  current  cap  on  electric- 
ity supply  companies,  to  be 
replaced  in  April  1998,  limits 
prices  to  2 percentage  points 
below  Inflation,  while  that  for 


distribution  will  be  inflation 
minus  3 percentage  points 
from  April  this  year  to  2,000. 

Prof  Littlechild  said  that  to 
change  the  pricing  formulae 
subsequent  to  any  windfall 
tax,  companies  would  have  to 
persuade  his  office  that  the 
impact  of  the  tax  meant  they 
could  no  longer  finance  their 
activities. 

Prof  Littlechild  rejected 
claims  by  the  select  commit- 
tee's Labour  chairman,  Mar- 
tin O’Neill,  that  limitations 
on  larger  energy  companies, 
imposed  In  order  to  introduce 
competition,  could  under- 
mine their  international  oper- 
ations. "They  do  not  need  a 
large,  cushy  home  base  to 
compete  abroad,"  he  said. 


‘PiggybankthefF  claim 


i Hunter 


Government  plans  to 
hive  off  parts  of 
National  Savings  were 
yesterday  criticised  for  “plun- 
dering the  nation’s  piggy- 
banks".  while  threatening 
thousands  of  jobs. 

The  Treasury  yesterday  ad- 
mitted that  a cost-efficiency 
drive  at  the  Government’s 
savings  arm  could  lead  to 
some  contracting  out  The 
disclosures  came  after  the 
National  Savings  board  met 
to  discuss  a report  by  man- 
agement consultants  CVA 
commissioned  with  a view  to 
cutting  the  agency’s  £190  mil- 
lion operations  bDL 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


YOU  have  to  wonder 
just  how  cross  British 
Airways  is  with  "Czar 
Kinnock  and  Ms  buddies  In 
the  Brussels  hunker.  Yes, 
the  EU  is  homing  in  on 
British  Airways’  planned 
shack-up  with  American 
Airlines,  but  the  commis- 
sion’s obiter  dicta  on  the  sale 
of  landing  slots  (illegal, 
says  the  commissariat)  may 
prove  the  salvation  of  the 
world’s  favourite  airline. 
Look  at  it  this  wayr  BA  has 
already  hinted  just  about 
all  its  operations  <°*her 
than,  er,  being  British  Air- 
ways) could  be 

sourced”.  Now.  noo 

Knows  the  price  of  slots  on 


• Economic  Secretary  Angela 
Knight  moved  to  dampen 
speculation  that  the  business 
was  for  sale.  She  said:  "There 
are  no  plans  to  sell  National 
Savings.  Our  plans  are  to 
make  sure  that  it  continues  to 
provide  cost-effective  funding 
of  the  Government’s  debt 
through  savings  products 
which  customers  want.” 

A National  Savings  spokes- 
man added  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  privatise  the 
agency  without  privatising 
the  national  debt  The  agency 
last  year  raised  a record 
£5  billion. 

But  shadow  public  services 
minister  Derek  Foster  was 
sceptical  of  the  Government's 
long-term  Intentions  to  keep 


the  grey-market,  but  it’s 
quite  possible  that  the 
value  of  the  landing  privi- 
leges dwarfs  BA’s  market 
cap.  Nothing,  in  other 
words,  to  stop  moulah- 
mlnded  shareholders  clos- 
ing the  boring  old  ’plane 
side  and  selling  up.  Nothing 
but  The  Boyo.  that  Is. 

Marvellous,  frm.it? 
(1):  Spend  your  lift 
taking  the  flak  for 
pub  closures,  beer-price  in- 
creases and  the  ghastliness 
of  your  brewery  bosses,  and 
the  least  you  can  expect  — if 
said  brewer  is  Whitbread  — 
Is  the  chance  to  coddle  to 
a better  class  of  person  (Rus- 
sell Hoban,  Beryl  Bain- 
bridge,  Seamus  Heaney)  at 
the  annual  prizegMug-  So 
where  was  company  PR 
Richard  Prescott  on  Tues- 
day night?  Home,  orders  of 
the  doctor  (an  MD,  not  the 


the  agency,  which  employs 
4,600  staff  In  public  owner- 
ship. He  said:  “Not  content 
with  robbing  taxpayers  of  its 
prize  silverware,  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  bell  bent  on  plun- 
dering the  nation’s  piggy- 
banks  as  well.” 

A National  Savings  spokes- 
man said  staff  were  already 
expecting  redundancies  be- 
cause of  new  technology. 

Its  Glasgow  centre  employs 
L903  staff  to  process  invest- 
ment and  ordinary  accounts. 
In  Blackpool,  National  Sav- 
ings employs  1.373'  staff  to  ad- 
minister Ernie,  pensioners’ 
bonds  and  the  National  Stock 
Register,  and  1,218  staff  at 
Durham  administer  savings 
certificates. 


US  banks  taking  over 
from  European  rivals 


spinning  variety),  monster 
dose  of  flu. 

Marvellous,  wt? 
(2):  Spend  your  life 
as  a Second  XI  EU 
member  and  the  least  you 


Only  Lazards  defies 
the  trend  in 
cross-border 
merger  advice, 
writes  Roger  Co  we 

LAZARDS  has  leapt  to  the 
top  of  the  European  mer- 
chant banking  league, 
but  other  European  banks 
have  lost  out  to  Americans 
who  grabbed  six  a£  the  top  10 
places. 

The  league  table,  based  on 
cross-border  European  take- 
over deals  completed  last 
year,  puts  only  Rothschilds 
among  purely  British-based 
banks  In  the  top  10.  Lazards  is 
based  in  London,  Paris  and 
New  York,  helping  it  to  bridge 
the  Atlantic  in  a way  purely 
European  banks  have  been 
unable  to  do.  It  completed 
deals  worth  £12  billion  last 
year,  easily  outpacing  its 
nearest  rival.  Morgan  Stanley. 

Morgan  Stanley  and  Gold- 
man Sachs  maintained  their 
strong  showing  in  European 
deals,  with  other  US  institu- 
tions such  as  Credit  Suisse 
■First  Boston,  JP  Morgan, 
Merrill  Lynch  and  r<ehman 
Brothers  not  for  behind. 

The  Swiss-owned  SBC  War- 
burg; which  was  second  last 
year,  beat  the  Americans  on 
the  number  of  deals,  but 
lagged  behind  on  -value  be- 
cause it  missed  megadeals.  It 
ranked  only  seventh  in  this 
year’s  value  table.  Lazards 


win  expect  is  that,  come 
your  torn  to  host  an  inter- 
national summit  on  travel 
anil  tourism,  the  national 
flag  carrier  will  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Not  if  the  carrier 
Is  Air  Portugal,  whose 
Heathrow  flight  back  from 
the  Algarve  get-together  at 
the  weekend  was  delayed 
for  several  hours;  forcing 
the  VIPs  to  tester  in  a tiny 
airport  departure  lounge. 
Air  Portgiial  makes  the  go- 
ing easy  (going'  anywhere 
but  Portugal,  that  Is). 

CLOCK  yesterday’s 
Treasury  workshop 
on  open-ended  Invest- 
ment companies-  (zzzzz). 
Visitors  misdirected  to  the 

QEII  centre  in  Westminster 

arrived  at  • the  ■ correct 
venue  (the  nearby,  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Chartered  Survey- 
ors) in  time  to  hear 


scored  through  acting  for  the 
Anglo-French  packaging 
group  CaroaudMetalbox  In 
Its  £3  billion  acquisition  by 
the  US  company  Crown  Cork 
&SeaL 

Philip  Healey,  editor  of  Ac- 
quisitions Monthly,  which 
published  the  data,  said:  “The 
US  effectively  has  a strangle- 
hold on  European  cross-bor- 
der mergers  mid  acquisitions 
advisory  work.  This  is  at  the 
expense  of  UK  banks  and  inte- 
grated European  investment 
banks.  A pattern  seems  to  be 
emerging  of  UK  houses  ag- 
gressively defending  their  po- 
sitions in  the  UK  while  relin- 
quishing European  cross- 
border  work  to  UB  advisers.” 

The  advance  of  JP  Morgan 
and  Merrill  Lynch  follows 
substantial  investment  in 


Big  dealers 


their  European,  activities 
over  the  past  two  years.  Both 
banks  moved  in  to  the  top  10 
for  the  first  time  after  build- 
ing up  their  bases  in  London 
and  other  European  centres. 

Merrill  acted,  jointly  with 
BZW,  for  the  group  which  ac- 
quired Midlands  Electricity 
for  £L7  billion.  JP  Morgan 
worked  on  the  £1.6  billion 
asset  swap  between  Mobil  and 
BP.'  Despite  Bzw’s  involve- 
ment In  the  Midlands  deal,  it 
came  only  16th  in  the  league 
table,  with  only  four  other 
cross-border  deals.  Schraders, 
which  had  been  fourth  in  last 
year’s  table,  sank  to  11th. 

Mr  Healey  predicted  that 
acquisition  activity  would 
continue  at  high  levels  in 
1997,  and  that  the  US  players 
would  continue  to  dominate. 


Top  ten  financial  advisers  on  European  croat-border  transactions: 
January  to  December  1896. 


Lazard  Houses  1 
Morgen  Stanley  2 
Goldman  Sachs  3 
Credit  SUisaa  First  Boston  4 
JP  Morgan  S 
Merrill  Lynch  8 
S8C  Warburg  7 
Lehman  Brothers  8 
Rothschild  Group  9 
Sodfitfi  Generate  10 


Treasury  minister  Angela 
Kritgjh*  brag  about  how  well 
organised  the  workshop 
had  been,  partly  because 
the  team  was  all-female. 
“After  all.  women  do  orga- 
nise things  so  much  better 
than  men!”. ' Trilling  fire 
alarm  at  that  point  fol- 
lowed by  evacuation  of  en- 
tire building. 

HOW  long  is  a piece  of 
string?  Pass,  but  Tory 
MP  Sir  Anthony 
Grant  - knows  how  big  a 

board  should  be.  Question- 
ing electricity  regulator 
Stephen  Littlechild  at  the 
Commons  trade  and  indus- 
try select  committee  this 
week.  Sir  Anthony  asked 
the  profs  views  on  propos- 
als for  regulators  to  have  a 
permanent  expert  advisory 
paneL  The  prof  expressed 
concern  that  such  a board 
would  grow  like  Topsy, 


with  all  and  sundry  de- 
manding representation. 
Sir  A defined  the  ideal 
hoard  thus:  “The  chairman 
would  not  be  embarrassed 
to  buy  a round  of  drinks.** 
Don’t  ever  change. 

E-MINUTE  Hate: 
Oftel  (ever  heard  of  the 
free-market  Idea  of 
charging  more  for  each 
line?) . . . NC1S,  the  sinister 
anti-money  laundering 
squad  (those  “missing”1  tele- 
phone taps  confirm  every- 
thing we’ve  ever  said  about 
them)  . . . Conuex  -South 
Central,  the  French-owned 
train  company  persepbtlng 
tobacco-loving  Peter  Bod- 
dlngten  at  cites  one  Of  the 
usual  cooked  surveys)  ... 
Corporate  Real  Estate  Exec- 
utive of  the  Year.an  Ernst  & 
Young  sponsored  award  (he 
hasn’t  been  named  yet,  but 

sounds  loathsome).  - 


Britain  has 
EU’smost 

miserly 

subsidies 


June  Wolf  In 


RITISH  manufactur- 
ers received  fewer 
state  subsidies  per 

worker  than  any  of 

their  counterparts  in  other 
European  Union  countries, 
competition  commissioner 
Karel  Van  Mlert  declared 
yesterday. 

Government  subsidies  have 
10  times  the  impact  on  the 
Italian  economy  as  on  the 
British  economy,  Mr  Van 
Mlert  said. 

The  Commissioner  vowed 
to  take  a tougher  stance  on 
state  aid  cases  after  provi- 
sional data. showed  a worry- 
ing rise  in  state  subsidies  dur- 
ing 1993-04,  the  latest  year  for 
which  data  is  available. 

He  said  total  government 
aid  in  the  EU  averaged 
£73  billion  a year  in  1993-94, 
compared  with  £70.5  billion 
annually  in  the  previous  two- 
year  period.  Nearly  half  of  the 
fhnds  went  to  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  with  the  rest 
paid  to  areas  such  as  agricul- 
ture and  fishing.  - 

“Obviously  we  want  to 
reduce  state  aid,"  said  Mr 
Van  Miert,  who  added  that 
the  commission  would  “try  to 
be  even  tougher  than  we  have 
been,”  in  vetting  subsidies. 

While  not  disclosing  prior 
figures,  Mr  Van  Miert  said 
the  latest  tally  marks  a slight 
rise  that'is  " increasingly  wor- 
rying from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  single  market’' 

The  commission  is  already 
acting,  he  said,  pointing  to  its 
23  "negative”  rulings  in  1996, 
an  increase  from  nine  in  1995. 
But  the  figures,  which  com- 
mission officials  ' said  still 
needed  to  be  confirmed,  will  [ 


provide  farther  ammunition 
to  British  companies  and  poli- 
ticians who  argue  that  the 
commission  is  not  cracking 
down  enough  cm  subsidies 
granted  by  Continental  Euro- 
pean countries. 

According  to  the  commis- 
sion’s estimates,  state  aid  to 
the  manufacturing  sector  was 
about  £211  per  worker  in  Brit- 
a in  in  1992-94,  lower  than  in 
any  of  the  then  12  EU  member 
states.  Although  Germany 
granted  the  most  aid  overall, 
mainly  because  of  hefty  subsi- 
dies paid  out  in  eastern  Ger- 
many following  unification, 
aid  per  worker  was  highest  in 
Italy,  at  about  £i,770. 

State  subsidies  to  industry 
totalled  about  £13.3  billion  a 
year  in  Germany,  £8.5  billion 
in  Italy  and  £5.3  billion  in 
France  during  1993-94.  In  the 
UK,  the  figure  was  about 
£900  million,  about  half  way 
down  the  list  of  EU  member 
states. 

Britain’s  transport  minister 
accused  the  commission  of 
failing  to  crack  down  ade- 
quately on  state  subsidies  to 
airUnaa.  in  an  attempt  to  bol- 
ster the  Government's  case 
that  It,  and  not  the  commis- 
sion, should  rule  on  the  alli- 
ance between  British  Air- 
ways and  American  Airlines, 
Sir  George  Young  told  British 
MPs  that  the  commission 
should  instead  focus  on  air- 
line subsidies. 

Mr  Van  Miert  reiterated  his 
wanting  that  the  commission 
would  take  Britain  to  court  If 
it  cleared  the  deal  without 
talcing  into  account  the  com- 
mission’s objections.  He  also 
said  that  a commission  ruling 
against  the  alliance  would 
open  BA  and  American  up  to 
challenges  from  rivals  in  EU 
countries’  national  courts. 


Brussels  clears  Coke  bottling  buy 
but  harbours  competition  doubts 


Julte  Wolf  in 


THE  European  Commission 

I yesterday  promised  con- 
tinued -scrutiny  Of  'competi- 
tion In  Britain's  soft  drinks 
market  — although  it  uncon- 
ditionally approved  the 
£L2  billion  sale  of  Cadbury 
Schweppes’  bottling  opera- 
tions to  a Coca-Cola 
subsidiary. 

A four-month  investigation 
foiled  to  provide  adequate  evi- 
dence that  the  deal  would  add 
to  Coca-Cola's  already  strong 
position  on  Britain’s  cola 
market,  the  commission  said. 

Cadbury  announced  last 
June  the  sale  of  its  joint  bot- 
tling venture  with  Coca-Cola, 


News  in  brief 


Coca-Cola  & Schweppes  Bev- 
erages, to  Coca-Cola  Enter- 
prises, an  associate  of  the  US 
drinks  giant. 

Rival  cola  companies,  in- 
cluding Virgin,  complained  to 
the  EC  that  the  transaction 
would  give  Coca-Cola  too 
much  control  of  the  market 

Cadbury  is  expected  to 
receive  about  £700  million  for 
its  51  per  cent  stake  in  the 
bottling  company,  while 
Coca-Cola  would  get  about 
£520  million  for  its  49  per  cent 
stake. 

Cadbury  said  that  by  releas- 
ing ftinds  tied  up  in  its  bot- 
tling assets,  the  deal  would 
allow  the  company  to  focus  on 
the  growth  of  its  branded 
products  world-wide. 


Simpson  team 
complete  at  GEC 

FORMER  defence  and  information  technology  minister  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fattie  was  yesterday  named  as  the  first  marketing 
director  of  electronics  group  GEC,  in  the  latest  stage  of  the 
shake-up  introduced  by  new  managing  director  George  Simp- 
son. Sir  Geoffrey,  a Tory  wet  and  already  a part-time  chairman 
of  the  group’s  electronics  subsidiary,  GEC-Marconi,  since  1990, 
will  become  a fidl-time  executive  of  GEC  after  he  steps  down, 
from  parliament  at  the  general  election,  joining  the  board  after 
this  autumn's  annual  meeting.  He  has  been  an  MP  since  1974. 

Yesterday’s  announcement  completed  the  creation  of  Mr  ' 
Simpson’s  top  team.  — Roger  Cowe 


New  life  for  CU  and  L&G 

TWO  of  the  UK’s  best  known  insurers,  Commercial  Union  and' 


_ _ w ^ ^ nw 

life  business  during  1996.  CU,  the  UK’s  largest  composite  insurer, 
said  its  life  and  pensions  business  had  increased  by  25  per  cent  fo 
£241  billion.  New  worldwide  single  premium  sales  rose  by  20  per 
to  £2^MLkmaiKi  pew  annual  premhims  were  22  per  cm  t ■ 

The  figures  appear  to  ccnfirmlhat  the  life  industry  bas  recov- 
ered from  the  dip  in  consumer  confidence  experienced  in  the 

wake  of  the  pensions  nds-sellingscandaL  — Pauline  Springett  . 


German  banks  pull  back 

3^9 F**™*?-  banks  yesterday  announced  tha. 

bepufltog  back  some  financial  maria*  fr^m 


follows  the  concession  by  the  Bundesbank 
in .December  to  exclude  such  activities  from  its  calculation  of 


was  a 


aPTosa  Europe.  He  said  the 


London.  - Roger  Co  toe 
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Windfall  bill  proceeds 

Snasasas&rl 

withtnatee  accounte^lvedhs 
apace  is  made  in  tills  Parliamentary 


Stabdity  key  to  Ulster 

Roger  Cowe 
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Champion  hurdler  pleases  trainer  in  Lingfield  work-out  Chris 


Collier  Bay  looks  allset  for  Sandown 


Cliffs  Hawkins 


COLLIER  BAT,  the 
reigning  champion, 
hurdler,  worked 
after  racing  at  Ling- 
field  yesterday  in  preparation 
for  his  reappearance  at  San- 
down on  Saturday  week  and 
fuDy  satisfied  his  trainer  Jim 
Old. 

Tracking  stahlemate  Simp- 
eon  from  the  start  at  a steady 
pace,  CoIUer  Bay  stretched 
dear  over  the  final  two  fur- 
longs to  finish  about  10 
lengths  in  front. 

Provided  the  ground  Is  good 

or  softer,  the  champion  will 
make  his  seasonal  debut  in 
the  Agfa  Hurdle  at  Sandown. 

“He’s  alive,  he’s  sound,  -no 
bandages.  Odds-on  Collier 
Bay  now?”  said  Old. 

'That  was  lovely,  it  was 
just  a nice  scamper  round  in 
the  ground.  It's  the  first  Hmo 
he  has  got  his  toe  in  since 
March  11  last  year.  The  firm 
ground  has  been  more  a 
worry  than  the  frost 
“Well  have  to  wait  and  see 
about  Sandown.  If  the  ground 
is  good  he  will  run.  Let's  hope 
we  have  a bit  more  rain.  But 
it  would  not  be  the  end  of  the 
world  if  he  didn't  run.”  he 
artrtftd- 

There  is  a good  card  at  Hun- 
tingdon. this  afternoon  when 
the  highly  regarded  Siena 
Bay  p-20).  trained  by  Oliver 
Sherwood,  makes  his  debut 
over  timber  in  the  Offord 
Novice  Hurdle. 

Sierra  Bay  is  thought  to  be 
op  to  Cheltenham  standard 
and  there  will  be  some  long 
feces  if  he  does  not  crane  up  to 
expectations  in  today's  mod- 
est company. 

Josh  Gifford  has  a good 
Huntingdon  record  and  his 
Grooving  should  not  be  far 
away  in  the  Kitty  Ward- 
Thomas  Novice  Chase. 

This  could  be  a hot  race, 
however,  as  Crack  On  and 
lightening  Lad  — both  smart 
hurdlers  — make  their  first 
appearances  over  fences. 

Preference  is  for  Crack  On 
(1.50)  from  the  in-form  stable 
of  Peter  Hobbs.  He  beat  Light- 
ening Tjid  over  the  miatiw  ; 


Ready  for  action  . . . Collier  Bay  booked  to  maka  bin  mwamni  debut  on  Saturday  week 
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obstacles  at  Sandown  in  No- 
vember.' Gifford's  Wee 
Windy  (2.50)  is  the  selection 
in  the  Bet  With  The  Tote  Nov- 
ice Chase. 

Melnik  and  Sir  Leonard  are 
Obvious  dangers  but  Wee 
Windy,  a course  and  distance 
winner,  must  surely  win  a 
novice  event  soon  on  his 
second  to  See  More  Business 
and  then  to  Mister  Drum  here 
in  November. 

Switching  to  the  Flat,  John 
Dunlop  reports  the  2,000 
Guineas  favourite  Bahhare  to 
be  wintering  particularly 
welL 
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Bahhare,  owned  by  Ham- 
dan  Al  Maktoum,  went  to 
Dubai  in  November  for  medi- 
cal checks  but  soon  returned 
at  the  request  of  Dunlop  who 
expressed  a wish  to  have  him 
under  his  cantrdL 

“I'm  delighted  with  the 
horse  and  1 must  say  he’s 
doing  very  well  indeed,”  Dun- 
lop fold  me  yesterday. 

W£Dle  Carson,  plus  all  the 
coifs  ante-post  backers,  wSL 
no  doubt  be  cheered  by  this 
news.  Bahhare,  a half-brother 
to  the  top-class  miler  Bahri,  is 
as  short  as  4-1  with  some 
firms  for  the  Guineas. 
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Tattersalls  move  on  non-payment 


-T-A1TERSALLS  Carnmit- 
I tee  win  move  this  week 
I to  have  the  director  of 
bookmakers  SP  Racing  Ltd 
of  Harrow  made  a disquali- 
fied person  after  tailing  to 
honour  a £12,000  debt  to 
punter  Charles  Roberts, 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

SP  Racing  Ltd  is  the 
brainchild  of  Sonny  Pur- 
cell, a former  stable  lad  and 
building  site  worker,  but 
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its  director  is  purported  to 
be  Jane  Stevens. 

Robarts  won  the  money 
last  August  on  two  horses 
at  Newmarket  but  attempts 
to  have  the  bet  settled  have 
yielded  ""Piling 

•Tve  a gut  feeling  that 
Mr  Purcell  la  not  penni- 
less,” said  Robarts. 
“There’s  money  there 
somewhere  and  it’s  proba- 
bly mine  — I reckon  I was 
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about  £3,000  down  at  the 
time.  It  was  a switch  card 
bet  and  not  credit.”  The 
deadline  for  payment,  im- 
posed by  Tattersalls,  was 
midnight  on  Monday. 

Robarts  has  enlisted  the 
support  of  NAFP  (National 
Assocaition  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Punters)  which  will 
oppose  SP  Racing's  licence 
when  it  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  ApriL 
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3M  644IAAAW  (33)  JHulOn  4-18-1 

310  (BMM>IWniC<*Hr(4«}UriLJeMil6- 

311  <SMn,raK3imi(4«)JTueli8-,IM 
31*  DD01  3AM  RDCKATT  (7)  (7llo4PMoaMy  4-16-8 


•m 


313  008004  avaairiMnCAT) 8 tutor  B-* 

314  OOD-PU  WAHNS  ABOVK  (33)  F IMphy  5-180 

313  OPOPA— ttW110(43)J8B*tl810 

MS  P-40P  MIDOWDCM  3BBHTT(38)RDIddn8-10 

317  POP  PMHAN  BUmmY  (43)  RStnwgo  8-180 
TOPPOff1P3ilM7l»lA11B.i1Mttkon»— 4T.—M44 

MthoMBUEthm  Bnd,  6-1  Son  RocAatL  7-1  AflfthtakoiB,  10-1  Ubvo  Sound.  18-1  RonollBor. 
MBhUom  Lm.  iIimh 


■MnctDWHNBARDi  Hold  hr  good  (mOmt  3 out  ovary  Ooko  hut,  ran  on,2flrio(ajD 
boMnd  hoy  Donca  (Harated  2m  V hep  NdLSd-SO). 

SAM  Mocnm  haadPoy  6dw  lad  2 ouL  eaaAy.  boo  CNaon  ■ (Taonon  2ni  11  tod  Ml.  Gd-Fln). 
AMBMAnioeR  Headway  on.  lodSh.  daw  im.  rtddM  oulDM  Mo  Pony#  (TMwMr  *o  aal  hep 

MAaAWABBWhHald  op.  haadpy»ouL4liMdtiAaUi  whan  tad  Mat  hottafl  how  H Gold  (BWdnnian 
IIDyih  rain  hd,  Qd). 

■ IIIIM  IKIMi  toon  wfl.4di  01*31  bartOdSprtoBaynfTLiW raTRa  hep  MB.  S8M). 
MHIRMUMLA3R8oiiiaproi>iara*iiBOOU.«iotmpi»aaiMila«L1H»iii(17.2abaAhidTaiM(iiaManf  Boy 
taMavSmocphdLGit). 


2^0  MTWITM  TO  nWHOWCSOIASK—  *3,141 


401  VP08-1  MU3K(»7)lll1APana(l6-11-a 
40*  M 3001*11 A1L(33)GBN*b7-18T0 
4M  OOP-P  CLAVM0MLAD^B)JKtrg7-181D 
404  rta-«  DWOB  H3B0W(4O)KBAUpy7-W- 


404  CU-26aFIMtPie*80CK*r  (33)  Mao  HKntgK  6-1840 

406  512VP-P  8AT3SW(33)D  WmiwT-U-IO  - 

407  DfiDIM  miADNAHD  (17)0  StMfMOOd  7-dMO  . 

403  sjvoeP  imniunmc  bruxt-u-io 

403  1BCMTMTO IU1I0I— 1(33)  FllonQy  11-10-10  . 

410  40S-30U  !■  MnMnHT(U)G Batong 8-10-10 

411  &ST5-2F  TIM  HrrPAOM(43)  Mn  JPKnwn8^8R 

41A  124-222  WMW3ft41)nWJ  SBnnI  840-10  . 

! (33)  D tAcJwlMO  8 


JC3M 
-TJ 
-ATM 


^BVlMta(X)dr 


2.00  HAOMCA  U8TM  HAMMCKAnSreK  ItO^a  0*47 

1 SB  OOLAMK  BAUM  (33)  M Woton  81V-6 

A 5425B-F  POU  IHA 1 3M  (44)  D WWMaa  8T1-S  

3 Mini  ni  AMI  TO  (II  1)1  lUimT  II  5 

4 040P-W  ODUMI DOOM (43) TGooiga 7-11-6 

8 (BDF-P2  JAC  PM.  PBMB*(37)P  Hdioll  7-11-fi 
O P JACKOPDUMMP3(44}RORMNn811-6 

7 OPD-OS*  MABCM)  MARIM  (7)  P RoiAord  6-11-5 

8 20P35P  ■MAHUH(43)CPMiure7-lV6 

0 OBfflMH  P1A63Y00Y  (33)  KBlrto  811-6 

10  STUM  ■naBYOUPSOMKanP  IWM  7-T 

11  JB3PW-  WAMRO  (073)  Ika  8 WBam  7-TV-6 

u wmireoiMKiyu  PHato»7-iv6 

13  OWP-  POimiAIIOOM  MAM  (X2*>  IMs' 

14  ODO-UU4  MMUNTBUnB  (34)  Cfirooll  811-0 
II  U3P-4V  ITOBMir  BIM6KT  (7M  W Danofli  1811-0 

TOO'  POOM  TPR  Haaay  Day  B,  Jaa  PW  RUra  7, 

MR*  82  Jac  M Pita*.  5-1  Ptany  Boy,  8-1  Romany  Bhaa,  8-1  RddaB  Dnre,  18-1  Sum  t 
a-1  Boiau.  Bern.  I3n 


(■)-* 


«•(«) 


2.30  am  racom  cum  none*  clammo  hurdu  4vo  an  bb,ibb 

1 B8  (TS  MWAH  (BB)  >>  UUdae  11-12 

f F BOLD  START  LADY  (BQ)  EMoetar  11-7  . 

s s mare  mate  (an)  jwumiv« 

4 0 SDATWURy  (B)  K Buka  11-B  . 

■ 35  S0UIUIMU((4B)  MMaTI-fl  

3 12  DWAAN  (7)  (BF)  U Plpn  17-3  

7 ■LOABOADORRHodpaa  11-3  

3 DO  TATHMM  (34)  J Bcsdsy  1 WJ  

3 ' oasio  LADY  lUONUai  (30)  (CD)  JNovM.  10-12 

is  do  *BimM(Ba)usnnmio-Ti  — 

11  BtnHOMM  (00)  CPoptran  18-11 

1*  D KSKMO KISS (33)0  Johnson HottfBon  H 

13  824PC4  3QHOICW  MM(41)(M)FJontanO-g 

14  0 BMKAMMAM(41)IIMS1UIMnsU-5  . 

TOP  POWi  TMR  MRr  Hak  8,  lady  Havana  7,  DVire  3 

■aMn*  84  DTtam,  7-2  Bohlar  Uta.  7-T  Lady  Uagnun.  6-1  Sat*  Far  Jam,  10-1  B BaidMor.  0-1 
Tadwahi,  W-1  Rad  Urea.  14  Marat 


-P  Malay 


3.00  PAT  AamfUM  A1DBUY  MXOH 
HOyda  73,711 

1 6Z5-SP  TUB  OP  PKAC3  (73)  (CD)  GBaMtag  1811-12 
A CD5-311  ACT  OPPARLUKO(T  £31)  K Bsflay  811-T1 

3 121  DMOWHAMA  (B)  (8»  h}  P McM£*  7-11-4 

4 122383  mOZMfDM)P(7)(CO)  PRMraB  10-11-1 

3 P8-04B2  OOOLCMAMen*(43)RRnUarB-10-0 

TOPPOIMinPOil»aHhrein3,AtaO<Pl«traia*T 

MRm  1>U  AS  « Partatoao.  M orantiana.  84  FnreraDrap.5-1  Tug  0(  Pbodl  W-i  CM  ChBfKhr. 


3.30  AMISTBIUMIICAP  CHASE  tan  M.1M 

1 448812  •nUflUPtmtCCTOMcCowl lV-O-D 

i azmi  i 

UpB.1 


L(3)(D}PMCMbTl-T>4 


: W Thwoba  up.  84  NraUWa-OmraL 


4.00  MmBiuinieAHMiMiiiMMMum 

1 811134  0MMULIB0aKrAII(0)(CIRWPI(in7- 

3 4SS14P  LMtALARTMT (4A) MM CJohna^ 7-11-7 

3 5T-415D  OUSTMUODAWM (0) TKaMf  7-11-4 

4 4VH2W-  OBBDUE  CHOBK(OTT)  B MoahM  MM 
8 D-S5P  Mi  3TROHBOA4M(«PI4dl0Bl  6-10-11 
f 5U8RB  srAC-POtuuns  IRQ  » Bailey  T-HHO 

7 4-4PB2  HBBT  CLAM  (4*)  (*P)  fl  Wold  7-10-6 

0 fflMDI-  PAJU  PARK  {M3)  C I 


JLPMA* 


MrR«akMy(7) 


(7)* 


lO 

« HMUM  UB3AHULY(34)(mBHodDra7-10-! 

13  BOW-BBMDIOAUBONpDRr 

13  400411  TOP  EWPPiai  p«)  V QfBGaaoy 

14  PSMDB  CU»»PP**(**)W»Wf7-m-0 
TOP  yew  IWR  PM  CIhb  B,  Yap  BM**  7.  Dakra  t*y  a 

- — -r  - ntraraa  A-ITraBHMi-.  ia«JMi^a.  VUi  Mawnta, 

Hoppar.UikidLily.  MiMra* 


_ Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — LINGFIELD:  2.40  Sheraz. 
WINCANTON:  1 JO  Show  Faith.  HUNTINGDON:  2^0  Strain 
Tiger. 


Remits 



UNOniLO 

two*  TTNUria  ■»■<■*<>  rl  !**r  **  ? 

W hh.  X, 

- r*W.i?-17^L.al  OflM. 


OL5*  OP.  m*a  Tfto »» 

£lO  (Bra  HdUV t. 

tSThSo:  mA  05 JO. 

SSSSfSSeJEWJ 


MBCoy  rn>-^  ^ 

KmtSm)  f:  C2000.  Mot  Earn  c 8ft 

«MM.THcracn43*&  - 
MO(ta.  H4ta>i  F 


(B-1):  a.  Wopppt 

■Mur  (urm  “•* 
ajuacool  Quoiwr.  18  ran.  BL4.  [J  CSfcrdJ 
^gjap.CO.ragn.ffllllM-A^.DualF: 

SOSO.  cbt.  out .tm 


nrei  r « 

TrtcireCEIAI^" . a 

4,10  (Ana  1*0*  V *SOW  *>TAL,  O 


Upun  (18-8  Isa):  X.  Ednxrad  (B-1):  *,  W»- 

tar  MramlBB-IL  TBfsn.  Sh  hd, 1.  (JOW)  T; 

jaro;oea.sMOL  bi  m.  or  ea«*  thk 

CWB^aa  CSF:  E)7k7.  NK  UMs. 
iAOCPOTi  Not  wen.  £15*3171  carritaJ 
owtoHanttpadan. 

pi  ai  TOTinni  no  4Muu>ranCzAfiL 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

1JBO  «BQc  1,  MKomonM  j Wmar 
(5-4  talk  *,  Mara 

Mm  fM-IV  9 mil  -Ifc  3.  (P  Hratam)  Tol* 
t£lK;G1-ifl.C2*0,c«.ia  tAUPrULia  th« 

nOBC.CSF:fSi2.NR  BUHty. 


uo  (TO*  1»  Jam SEE,  s wwwortn 
M *,  *arae«*  (B-4  toft 
tas-1),  B ran.  NK  * (P  HoralMs)  Teg  gJJr 
fel  40:0-10.  £3*0.  Dual  F:  fiSLCO,  CSF.C4^1. 
*jjO(Sf>1,*i  LA  HH*H,N  Adams  (T4-1); 

T^, artf”  “I-  -r— 

Zl  fa.8M»iAntHOq.  13  ftn.  IX.  1.  (Mar- 
lyn  MMda)  Tow  E18.1DC  Cl *02150.^50- 
p:  naoao Trio:  C134jta  C8P  Cl 43. 63. 
Tricasc  CflOMO. 

3»K»  t1an>4  ,MLAHW»,8DWwa  (S-1): 
A,  MayQ-il; *,  No-oroHr 
(7-iL  it-4  «v  Fool  Banal  ton.  8 r«fl.  Dt  2*. 
(P  HatfamlTota:  EtSfc  £1*0.  £140,  £2*0. 


cuu  Pi  £l(L4a  C$p:  £lB*7.Trieaat  £87*2. 
MO  (in  B4>^ 3, SHAKIYn.  F LyncSl  B-1); 
■.Ytantoraa  Hatala  (28-1);  3,  PWMfa 
tBrnw  Fav),  iq  ran.  X 11.  (R  HoOtnstuna] 
TOW  £3.70;  £1*0.  0*0.  £1.70.  Dual  R 
nuOLTrlo;  £80*0.  CSR  CSL27. 

MO  (1m  1I>  1,  I USUI  IR I IIPI II I UL  N 
V*I*Y  (5-2  tar);  X Mraratata  (1S-a  «, 
Urararaai  Sraaan  (B-1).  10  ran.  IX.  S (j 
PAMbw^ToW  £3*0;  £1*0,  £3.30.  £2*0. 
DuAI  F:  E38.B0.  Trt«  £52*0.  CSPi  £20*8, 
TrtcatC  £120*0. 

PLMoonuua  auuPOTiBK.io. 


13,«M  Windy  B,  HrLwranl  7 

7-3  Wra  Windy.  8-1  Hah*.  Mr  Pkkpocfeai,  7-4  Sir.  Uerend,  a-1  Tire  Shy  Pa**.  18-1  Tha 
RmrandBart.  israan 

WMDVi  Chatad  adnnar,  ran  on  one  pneo  M.  2nd  o(  X A baNad  FBnoy  Tndh 
(auweam  Bn  V llRydi  no*  ex  Od). 

^HJMb8MinadlMdar.lad>MdIrhfctaNB3IbaatOoni3iar1aBLaad*fltB>ll*ONAnO(lawl)lidaTUUta 

8MMranmlreSirari4i,aiB- 

MinCKPOGnTi  Lad  bTdi,  adnata  T1th.(lapitad  laid  mtaiitaa  2 Mt,haliladiUinMalflnor(pagltld 
Bo  nra  oh.  80430. 

TH  anrMMM  Faflaoeand  h ran  OOA  Dy  Lord  ol  Tta  MM  (Latattata  bqi  eB.  fldAai). 

TM  RMBHIM  MBm  Hampared  and  HirataKl  ridar  Gdi  In  rera  awo  by  Ptmnaar  (WOrmaiar  2m  « 
iMydanavELOd-SB). 


3-20  3APIAT  OOMBmOHAL  MDKlYB’*AAMUIPM»B«*3ra3H10|iU  71*37 


aoi  S8F*0  Sanaa  OBAAIKr  (41)  NlWtt»4>BalH7-18W  , 
■03  04-4SS3  LORD  R0D0L3  (44)  J BMnn]  6-1V7 

«M  048684  RUHE (43) (C)(D) HQatagtann-i  1-7 

■04  S8C4B  MAMIMYA(OI)  J MlAai 811-6  

MM  4«18F2MUUaCHMI(38)JHorttl811-4 


1(10) 


9M  QB04M  BAHUmB3ST(40)U»UnoaliM7-i|V8  — 

807  63DVP8-HMMHH.HU.  (4*0)  JJanUra  8-182  

~ HAM  (BB)  J OU1 18VM3  

'(«)  C Maiai  810-10  

HO  flwa-w  HAB—P«HMBr(3T)ClhrtoM3-1B-*) . 
611  5644*4  HOOBAKX*  (3*)  (MKItovta  818a  . 


J*ae(D 


(M) 


MB  D-OSOP  ANUCC(4A) S HoBor 8187 

BIB  U50S38  Mmr«ttuum  (76)  (QBPmca  810-1 


314  MD8S4  UK3MAMI(70}(BnD  Gandodo  810-0 

SIB  5UD4-P2  JOT  P0RUPS(38)R6liu«t  8186 

na  D4XB  POLO  POHY  (30)  JUpara  810-0  


id  (4) 


«7  4-PPCP5  LPB  HO  HOW  (37)  Mn  L JmwIT  7-10-0 


na  50MB4B  VESA  IK*  Huataf  (M)  Wra  J Boara  W-40-1 


-OTW 


, on>  jm*.  am  * K in  baNad  Dorera  enta 


t1« 

TOP  KIBH 1M  Irad  RraUa  a,  Jay  Par  Up  7,  Hadaraa  Piatata*  a 

MOa*  81  KiaeUtn  Uan,  Lnra  Roobte.  81  Uadrara  PirnUtM.  BWnstar.  81  Bran  Brew.  181  Joy  Fbr 
LB»  linn  n are 

"■■*"•1“  vnaCKLAM  HAM  Hoadwty  3 no,  weaSonad  awnraStap  Ian,  3rd  rt  13,  SB  bahtat 
ABmr  (Mreftoy  2m  S no*  hep  MU  Od). 

LOOD  Mona  Madwsy  two  out,  hard  rtddta  iraL  i 
(FoAraraw 2nflM1Dy»  m*  Mfl.  Gd-S*). 

■AJUMEPmiMMfik  LM  itara  Kh.  ran  on  ora  para  bore  2 00L  « ol  TL  IS  Mdod  Coppra  Boy 
(Tfindsor  2m  BMIDyds  nep  Mf , Gd). 

MA3rnMbPnraUwre.ch1»an«lon94  out  no  cbanwwmiartnrar.attd  o»».Tl  baHnd  LMo  ffawtaaila  ta 
41  hcphtfL  Gdj. 

WAK  K1TO11 LW  jtata  9*.  Myed  on  tore  5 oot.  maw  itawnua.  8d>  d H WL  btahu  Y A taMA 

(Tataon  Bn  11  non  Mfl,  Ofl. 

JOTPORUTM  Ctand  tad*,  haid  dddaa  3 out  Dayad  oa  tot.  2nd  oMO.  W behind  KUmUta  Qoaan 
(Wrafck2n«nWyd»  nan  MIL  Od-Fnt). 


3 -50  HARCH  RAMMCAP  CHA3B  Bm>  HOyrip  33*AT 
*01  ro-1514  atm*nPMJLOVr(3«(D)HHendflreon  r-iH 

ao*  FMP83  HAN  HOOD  (34)  C Brutal  811-6 
*03  311-tMiauim  M DltapJota  811-3 


B04  Fran-2  AALM.AJMLI3S)  SBJJPHobta  181 81 
006  006P-P5  H0mAYCLIM(a4}(B)  JTu*  18181D  . 


.QTmmi 


aoa  '21V/P4)  IK MYBM PDOIWAN (BT) (CD) B DeUa  1818-7 Plfldp 

*07  W-0WCOUEY3A*ACH0M(«)tCS)MreEHamh8180 Xtada 

TOP  KMH  TR  Mta  Mm  3,  Aal  H AH  7 

MOID  AH.  7-2  Stia™  Mcw.81  Monday  CU>.  81 KMML  0-1  TUnytag 
Fnrenipi.  h-i  enn  Baracnota.  7 raraa 

POCMMMM-HAN  HOOCa Haodaray  5th.eaaaal  aitanorHti,  sooo  rtddanaa*  no  tarnation. MolT.H 

bcnMRmHBmgLM0MMYCUBSUUB2X(Mnkfc2nhHiiiL8ifi. 

WBLAAliPniBilBorL^'illMntnitdxtairalA'flgaa.aidMa.agtiPhlnd.ItaiiraTtaFlreilltaaUB 
Max  2m  llOyds  Hep  eta,  8Q. 

»«*■  AUM  CtwodtaKler  to  iSdi.wataanod  3 ore.  ImoK  171  MMndOraBia«klKBmplontai* 
iTuyfli  aov  efv  Gd-hinj. 

UAiMItoaimdfitii,  ren  on2ouLimramwl4lbal7.S2l  betdodEdgamcra  Pdnn  tEraUran*  hep 

w.  8>J- 

™ftl^l?gw*HiB«hlndlntaM^ta*1l),2HbBaMZ0ilMrfflUiiHnr2m1cpe3.qa). 

Lral  to  BUi.  may  cOarca  4 on.  raatwad  appnacMng  3 dot  Mat  ol  7, 321  babtad 


4J20  HOHmOIIOIIMAUlMIOPM  HAUOHALHOMT  FLAT  tow  TH»ydaA1*0A 

n AB0WawnCKWf44}C  JMIM81V6 


K 

3 

4 

3 

7 

8 
1 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 
IS 
17 
IB 
IB 
aa 
xi 


jHH 

3 C3AI3IQ  Tl*  *003  (31)  G BaiAnfl  81V-&  , 

0-0  HMOCHMP  (37)  RStrenga  811-6 .. 

HEAP  (44)  IHu  H KMflhl  811-6 

IMmABantay81>-5  

I UNO  L Jobab  81V6 


0 jesTJU  (33)  HTwMtal-Daalai  811-5 
S KMC  HOLE (3S)J  0U8T1-5  , 


JPHMa 

JU 


«(7) 


1(7) 


3 BUY  HAAQUMUUra  (J  J)  Mil  M RratMy  811-6  . 

« IM  HOOMJGKT  fU)  C Breda  8T1-* 

1 Ear  LBAF  (71)  DGtaKMtO  811-6  — 

PBLAIPS  C80SS  G UtCbun  81 85 
■OYALTXAHMMUoaon  8l«  , 


ZBMJUIttM  811-5 
TAR4RHAMC  Cap»T  FodBr  818S 
TAPPTO  KNAPP  0 Stanraod  811-6 
0 BLAIHU33  (S3)  Ml  D htM  811-0 

3)  RACIML  LOUISE  (41)  T Kiddy  8TH) 

UK  CURBACHTFonaor  811-0 


DO-  TWIMH  IMfftK  (.HU)flnwraa  Ron  8180 
AHIBH  waraw  M TompMaa  8182 


JBWm 


1(7) 


BaMn*  M ChoHog  De  Moon.  7-£  XHb  MoHl  4-1  Harry  Mnouatada,  »-i  How  Last  o-i  Hdita^i 
LM(LUrUMilSd.  XXnaraan 

«*-CKAaaMTHSHOONr  Wd  UR  MjidwyOoii.  n«  r*Wt  (Mdei,  Idol  14.  is  btaM 
SntaPKlorefl  [Bam  bb  If  MI  Rat  Gd). 

JW*  HOLE:  HsiihaySoitflddBna  out  ran  on  Baal  ToriOOB.  3rd  BM6.0baldrtPrlaeaU(XB««co*ta2re 

«HYMAKWMIAHhWaO  baWnd  irtlatayodon  lne(3l.3rdc<  H * taMadHida  On(Htodoek*nf3( 

Hmi*ARiiaaArboublaeia*>are.»ABl2i.'nil)ahiBdBoiiHMAddaii(»i>oieaaiaiaa»in<afc 

i»‘ra  TiajiHTTptmiindtrLtwTiiiiBnMowaotAaoMbBaitataoMiahahiraMMjiAi 


2m  Mi  HaL  Big. 


L— — ^ n-ura-rtiraraiiK  wiu^ni...  . 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Bang  to  Wright's  left . . . Zola  shoots  past  Northern  Ireland’s  goalkeeper  from  a narrow  angle  to  pnt  Italy  ahead  after  eight  mm  ntes  to  Palermo  last  night  photograph:  paolo  cocco 


Internationals  Italy  2,  Northern  Ireland  0 


Italy  hide  their  best  intentions  from  Hoddle 


David  Lacey  in  Palermo  sees  Maldini’s  first  team  give  little  away 
before  their  World  Cup  qualifier  against  England  at  Wembley 


EITHER  Italy  are  keep- 
ing their  powder  dry 
or  the  barrel  Is  still 
alarmingly  low  on 
combustible  substances.  Far 
from  offering  dues  to  the  out- 
come of  their  World  Cup  qual- 
ifier against  England  at  Wem- 
bley in  three  weeks’ time,  last 
night's  performance  against  a 
weakened  Northern  Ireland 
team  in  the  Favorita  Stadium 
here  posed  more  questions 
than  it  answered. 

The  clearest  message  of  all 
was  a familiar  one,  namely 
that  the  Italian  appetite  for 
friendly  fixtures  will  always 
be  limited.  Last  night  found 
Italy  operating  under  a new 
coach,  the  65-year-old  Cesare 
Maid  ini,  father  of  the  present 
captain  Paolo,  but  finding  no 


new  routes  to  goal  once  Gian- 
franco Tola  had  given  them 
an  early  lead. 

The  Irish  defended  deter- 
minedly in  generous  numbers 
and  Quinn  nearly  brought  the 
scores  level  early  in  the 
second  half.  In  fact  Italy  had 
to  wait  untO.  the  89th  minute 
for  their  second  goal,  which 
was  scored  by  Alessandro  del 
Piero  who  had  come  cm  for 
Zola  and  swung  a Zola-type 
free-kick  into  the  net  from  a 
wide  position  on  the  left. 

Reborn  or  merely  revived, 
Italy  were  always  going  to  be 
more  of  a threat  to  England  in ; 
three  weeks’  time  than  their 
early  stuttering  World  Cup 
performances  under  Arrigo 
Sacchi  had  implied.  Last 
night  Glenn  Hoddle  was  seek- 


ing specific  evidence  of  what 
that  threat  might  be. 

The  Implications  of  Mal- 
dtni’s  first  team  selection 
were  ominously  traditional:  a 
man-marking  sweeper  system 
with  the  capacity  to  strike 
quickly  on  the  break.  But  Sac- 
chi’s  successor  has  little  time 
to  sort  out  his  options,  partic- 
ularly at  the  back. 

Northern  Ireland,  for  their 
first  encounter  with  Italy  in 
36  years  were  seriously  under 
strength.  Injuries  and  dub 
commitments  had  reduced 
Bryan  Hamilton’s  to  two 
Premier  League  players,  Mar- 
row of  Arsenal  and  Hughes  of 
West  Ham. 

Italy  also  included  two  Pre- 
miership representatives,  the 
Chelsea  pair  Zola  and  Di  Mat- 


teo,  but  a heavy  sprinkling 
from  Juventus  and  Milan  em- 
phasised the  disparity  in 
strength  which  lay  between 
the  sides.  The  Irish  left  Quinn 
up  front,  withdrew  nine  play- 
ers and  Invited  the  opposition 
to  find  a way  through.  Given 
thB  circumstances,  they  had 
little  choice. 

Italy  needed  only  eight  min- 
utes to  unravel  the  problem. 
From  the  start  Albertini  was 
floating  long  passes  in  among 
the  defenders  and,  when  Ga- 
siraghi  began  to  move  on  to 
one  of  these,  he  was  blocked 
by  Taggart 

Before  a free-kick  could  be 
given,  however,  the  ball  had 
broken  to  Zola,  who  had 
stolen  round  the  back  of  the 
Irish  cover-and  scored  with  a 
narrow-angled  shot  which  de- 
feated Wright -the  Manches- 
ter City  goalkeeper,  at  the 
near  post  With  Italian  confi- 
dence soaring,  Casiraghi  and 


Di  Livto  eweh  went  (dose  be- 
fore the  quarter-hour. 

As  a dress  rehearsal  for 
Wembley,  the  exercise  was 
not  entirely  relevant  to  what 
Italy  will  be  seeking  to 
achieve,  against  England.  Fer- 
rara,  far  example,  was  largely 
an  idle  sweeper  last  night; 
against  Alan  Shearer  his 
broom  may  be  slightly  busier. 

The  Important  thing  for 
Italy  was  to  find  the  right 
mood  and  leave  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  Wembley  operation 
to'  sort  themselves  out.  an  the 
night-  The  Irish  were  fodder 
for  the  Italian  psyche.  Theirs 
was  predominantly  a damage 
limitation  operation. 

They  succeeded  in  this 
through  the  resilience  of  Tag- 
gart, Hunter  and  Morrow  in 
the  Irish  defence.  Italy  gradu- 
ally began  fatiing  affiude,  al- 
ways a sign  that  the  attacking 
team’s  concentration  is  slip- 
ping. Albertini,  Di  Malteo  and 


Baggio  bad  an  abundance  of 
room  in  midfield  but  quickly 
ran  out  of  space  near  goaL 
Encouragingly  far  England, 
fhnngh  fnmtratlttgly  for  the 
crowd,  Italy  were  short  of 
imagination  when  it  came  to 

Rinding  the  SUbQety  Of  final 

pass  or  accuracy  of  centre  to 
cause  further  problems. 

Joist  before  the  hour  Ravan- 
eQi,  who  had  lost  his  place  to 
Zola  with  the  arrival  of  Ce- 
sare Maldini,  now  regained  it 
as  a substitute  for  Casiraghi 
while  Di  Matteo  gave  way  to 
Fuser.  At  least  Ravanelli 
added  some  urgency  to  the 
proceedings.  A few  minutes 
later,  to  a load  roar  of  ap- 
proval, Del  Piero  replaced 
Zola.  At  the  end  he  gave  them 
fortbo'  cause  to  cheer. 

ITALY*  Poruzxl;  Coatacurta.  Farrars. 
MakflnL  Di  Livto,  D Baggto.  AlbortnU  DI 
Ma&eo.  CartraiL  Culraghl,  Zola. 
HOMTWWI  HtoUIMIfe  WrtflM;  Tama*. 
Hunter.  Morrow.  Qrtffln,  Hughes.  Lomoa. 
McCarthy.  Worthington,  HoHodc.  Qutnrv  - 
Bate a—  L FroMdi  (Germany). 


Pearce  yes  to 
rest  of  season 


Martin  TTrorpe 


WHEN  Stuart  Pearce 
sat  down  at  home  to 
pick  his  first  team  as 
Nottingham  Forest’s  care- 
taker manager,  he  eventually 
came  up  with  II  names  and 
proudly  showed  them  to  his 
wife.  "Lovely,  dear."  she  said, 
"but  there’s  no  goalkeeper.” 

Seven  games  later  and  the 
England  foil-hack  appears  to 
have  mastered  the  job  suffi- 
ciently to  agree  to  stay  In  the 
post  until  the  end  of  the 
season. 

He  has  said  yes  only  after 
using  the  past  seven  games  to 
gauge  whether  he  likes  the 
job  and  whether  his  dual  role 


of  player-manager  might 
threaten  his  prized  place  in 
the  England  squad. 

But  during  an  hour-long 
meeting  with  the  Forest 
chairman  Irving  Kora  yester- 
day morning,  Pearce  outlined 
his  personal  demands  to  con- 
tinue in  the  post  until  the 
summer. 

His  agreement  to  stay  sug- 
gests that  the  England  coach 
Glenn  Hoddle  has  already  as- 
sured him  of  his  continuing  I 
place  In  the  international 
squad,  witb  the  party  to  face 
Italy  for  the  World  Cup  quali- 
fier at  Wembley  on  February 
12  due  to  be  announced  next 
week. 

But  his  future  position  also 
depends  on  who  wins  the 


City  face  loss 
of  two  points 
for  Bristol  riot 


BRISTOL  CITY  yesterday 
Erhad  two  league  points  de- 


Ethiopian  16  seek 
eternal  asylum 


Pearce . . . keeps  dual  role 


Buckley  dismissed  by  Albion 


Alan  buckley,  the 

West  Bromwich  Albion 
manager,  was  dismissed 
yesterday.  leaving  the  way 
open  for  such  as  Ron  Atkin- 
son, Ray  Harford  or  Brace 
Rioch  to  take  over.  Albion 
have  won  only  seven  First 
Division  games  this  season. 
Buckley  arrived  at  The 
Hawthorns  In  October  1994 
firom  Grimsby. 


Crystal  Palace  have 
signed  the  defender  Andy 
Unlghan  from  Arsenal. 

Blackburn’s  attempt  to 
sign  the  Polish,  striker 
Marek  Citko  from  WIdzew 
Lodz  on  loan  has  failed.  The 
Poles  want  a cash  deal. 

Blackburn's  England 
youth  International  de- 
fender Marlon  Broomes  has 
joined  Swindon  on  loan. 


takeover  battle  for  the  dub. 
Korn  admitted  yesterday  that 
the  board  was  in  no  position 
to  resolve  Pearce’s  long-term 
future  until  after  the  dub’s 
egm  on  February  24  when  the 
203  shareholders  will  con- 
sider the  takeover  offers. 

However,  the  favourite  to 
win  this  battle,  the  million- 
aire Nigel  Wray,  has  hinted 
that  he  would  like  the  34-year- 
old  Pearce  to  stay  on  In  the 
post  full-time. 

Certainly  Pearce’s  leader- 
ship has  dramatically  im- 
proved Forest’s  fortunes  on 
the  pitch  since  Frank  Clark 
resigned  in  December.  The 
team  have  won  five  out  of 
seven  games  under  him,  and 
collected  13  points  out  of  18  in 
the  league  to  move  out  of  the 
Premiership  bottom  three  for 
the  first  time  in  three  months. 

Pearce  has  a huge  incentive 
to  keep  Forest  op,  even  apart 
from  his  fierce  pride:  a 
£200.000  personal  bonus: 


HFhad  two  league  points  de- 1 
ducted  for  failing  to  control 1 
spectators  in  the  Second  Div- 
ision derby  match  against 
Bristol  Rovers  at  Ashton  Gate 
on  December  15.  The  sen- 
tence, however,  was  sus- 
pended until  December  31. 

The  punishment,  decided 
by  a three-man  FA  commis- 
sion, will  be  implemented  if 
there  are  any  further  prob- 
lems involving  City  fans  at 
borne  or  away  games  before 
then. 

City  were  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  hearing  but 
escaped  a fine  and  have  14 
days  to  appeal. 

Rovers  players  were  alleg- 
edly assaulted  by  City  fan & 
after  the  1-1  draw  and  were 
forced  to  flee  down  the  play- 
ers’ tunnel  The  City  support- 
ers were  fired  up  by  a pitch 
Invasion  by  Rovers  folio  wees 
after  Peter  Beadle's  last-min- 
ute equaliser. 

• Bolton's  mascot  Lofty  the 
Lion  has  been  fold  by  the  dub 
to  “carry  on  entertaining1’  de- 
spite allegations  that  he  in- 
timidated Wolves  fans  at 
Bumden  Park  last  Saturday. 

Bolton’s  chief  executive  Des 
McBain  said  yesterday:  “We 
have  not  had  any  official  com- 
plaint and- Lofty  is  very  upset 
by  any  suggestion  that  be 
helped  causea  problem.” 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 
on  fly-by-nights  who 
upset  the  game  plan 


FOR  a lawyer,  Mario , 
Lana  is  a master  of  I 
understatement.  “The  I 
situation,”  he  said  as  his  16 
new  clients  sat  dolefully  In 
a Rome  police  station,  “Is 
not  easy  and  there  are  still 
some  aspects  to  resolve.” 

The  16  were  members  of 
the  Ethiopian  national 
squad  who  had  turned  up  at 
the  police  station  yesterday 
to  ask  for  asylum  after  slip- 
ping out  of  their  hotel  In 
the  early  hours  of  Tuesday. 

The  squad  had  arrived  on 
Monday  at-a  hotel  in  Ostia 
for  an  overnight  stay.  They, 
had  been  due  to  fly  on  to 
Morocco  for  an  African 
Nations’  Cup  game,  but  yes- 
terday it  was  called  off. 

Lana  said;  “For  the  first 
time  they  had  passports 
and  this  made  them  feel 
truly  ’free.”  'They  set  off 
wearing  tracksuits  and  car- 
rying their  luggage  and, 
Lana  added,  “they  met  a 
compatriot  who  told  them  I 
was  defending  four  Ethio- 
pian hijackers”. 


This  is  the  fourth  time  In 
11  years  that  a group  of 
Ethiopian  players  has  gone 
missing.  AU  the  previous 
deflections,  27  in  total,  took 
place  in  Cairo.  But  today 
Ethiopia  is  no  longer  a 
dictatorship. 

Speaking  through  an  in- 
terpreter, one  of  the  play- 
ers said:  “It  is  better  to  be 
in  a free  nation,  where  one 
can.  move  freely,  rather 
than  live  in  a climate  of 
oppression.” 

But  Bekele  Bengessa.  an 
official  at  Ethiopia’s  em- 
bassy in  Rome,  said:  “In 
Ethiopia,  there  Is  . . . free- 
dom of  movement  Z don't  i 
know  for  what  reasons  they 
can  ask  for  asylum."  I 

His  compatriot  Luciano , 
Vassallo  thought  he  could 
guess.  Vassallo,  aged  61,  i 
who  was  bom  in  Asmara  of 
an  Italian  father,  became  > 
Ethiopia’s  star  centre-for- 
ward before  retiring,  coin- 1 
ci  dentally,  to  Ostia.  - - 

“They  just  want  to  im- 
prove their  quality  of  life,” 
he  said.  "In  Ethiopia1  these 
youngsters  are  instilled 
with  an  idea  of  amateurism 
. . . they  have  to  play  .for 
their  country  without 
being  able  to  entertain  any 
economic  ambitions-”  < 


Results 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

nrstDMalafl 


Rugby  Union 


Adams  31 


5HUJK  CUPi  fVtb  i 

44,  Mrwaun  to. 


7-6,  7-4,  W.  7-2:  R Canto  (Scat)  be  S 
Wbfc*  (Can)  7-0,  7-ft  7-ft  • Oham 
(Aua)  K G HoMrtson.  (Sen)  7-1.  3-7.  7-1, 
7-6. 


Salnz  (Sp)  Ford  Escort  *27.33:  3.  T M&- 
Mmr  (fin)  Mitsubishi  twicer  4292ft  * A 
Schwarz  (Gar)  Ebrf  Escort  43223;  6.  U 


5*29eac;2.  A Rncfcwood  (GB>  fi*9£  3.  M 
StoflUMda  (Pbl)  6*93.  soon  trtwsSctoi  1. 


Soccer 

MUENBLY  MTBWATIOflALS 
Italy  m*  Wortto»n  intood  MO 

Zola  8.  DaTPloo  88  37200 

Jarusatam:  tern*  t.  &***  1- 


Second  DM stoa 


USormWtZ  sa.  67* 
RHdilaBS 


Second  UMatana  WUtdorafa  21.  Cbxttarf 

20. 

CLUB  MATCMti  Masaley  29.  Loughbor- 
ough Sftfts  iff;  Royal  Navy  23.  CbmWnad 
London  OB  18. 


Billiards 


Nfflsl  (Oar)  Mttaubtalil  Lancor  *42-42;  6.  H 
Lundpurd  (Don)  Toyota  Cdlca  4:4524  7. 
O Bum  (Swift)  subaiv  Improw  *45.35;  8, 


J Caratanaon  (Den)  321.25:  2.  1 
(OB)  32126;  3.  W Oman  (China)  32*12. 

WORMS]  aoom  fra— tytw  1.  T BlBtnlk 

(Skrvon)  8242ft  2.  K Puukka  (fin)  82827; 
3,  8 Nesbu  (OB)  92826.  - - 


1 bt  I MWMBJiaen 


I Hoktorttd  (Oar)  Toyota  Ceiica  *602*  9. 
Q Trail—  (Sp)  MltetteiaN  Lancer  43129; 
10.  A Kramer  (Oar)  MfMubfafil  Lancer 
42221.  Drivero*  World  Cl.aaml— hfci 
at— a—  1,  Uatd  ittobK  2.  Seine  ft  3. 
MaMoon  * 4.  Schwarz  3;  6.  Nina!  ft  8. 
UmtoeanTI.  Ma— faetar—ai  1,  Subaru 
10;  2.  fbrd  a 3.  kBtairtaN  6:  * Toyota  1. 


Tennis 


(Eng)  Sift  P CdafcHai  (Eng)  bt  G Semi- 
(India)  6-0. 


Third  Division 


FA  CUP  - 

Third-round  replay 
Aston  Vito  P)®  " 

Yortea  2*53 

EMMU  87  _ . . 

(Aston  Vflta  *wy  to  Derby) 


to— — CT  (0)  1 
Stewart  80  (pen) 


AUSTRALIAN  oPM  (MaOnume):  M— 
Qaai'tO'  BntoaiTHeatir  (AuQblG  frrart- 
Bomc  (Cro)  frA  6-2.  8-3;  ft  laiam  (US) 
bt  A Costa  (Sp)  6-a,  6^7,  6-i,  3-0.  6-2. 


(India)  6-0. 

Chess 


HAL  (Wljk 
V Korchnoi 


FmENDLY  MATCH 


—1  (ha**  (1)  4 
KDnamann  37.  & 


(US)  to  O van  Roost  (Bel)  7-ft  4-0  roc  H 
Mnsla  (Swttz)  bt  I Spirtea  (Rem)  7-6.  B-2. 
Poiddm  f ami  llnto  L ftna—rt/L 
Raymond  (US)  M L NaflmuUand  H Sulcova 
(Lat/Cz)  7-5. 6-3. 


w. NOOi):  Neond  Thram  V Korchnoi 
(Swttz)  1.  A OnlaehuK  jUfcO  ft  J Zuniga 
(Peru)  1.  P Niitonc  (Baa)  ft  I Sokotov  (Boa) 


Fixtures 


v L van  Waly  (Ntoht  N Short  (Eng)  V J 
La utlar  (Pit  J Pfcal  (Noth)  v M mescas 
(Sp):  J Tlnunan  (N«h)  vV  Mov  (Sp):  1 
Oak  (Rut ) * A Ymrnollrtstof  (US)  all  drown. 
Lamim  PM  2ft  SUtotav.  Tlimm  Yen' 
moltoslcy  2.  Atom  Short  IX. 


COCA-COLA  CUP 
QuartaMtaal 


Basketball 


Figure  Skating 

nmOHM  CMUPIOMHin  (Parts); 


Soccer 


■Banto  abort  ami— it  1. 1 KidU  (Rut) 
OS  ptBcemenia;  2,  v Zagorodntak  (Utoi 


sioefcpnrt  ra  a 

Armstrong  25  Ootonoiad  18. » 

Cavaco  2fi 

(Vnntmia  ptay  UUdUaanugn  m two- 

toggod  Him-ltotJ) 


NATIOflWIDE  LEAQUE 
VMDMxloa 


Steto*  (1)  * 
Stain  14 
10.178 


Birmtoghoni  Z Back&um  1:  Leeds  1,  Bal- 
lon ft  Tranmora  Z Man  Utd  3.  Derby  1. 
Noftn  Furaat  0.  nw  PHtotom  Blackpool 
1,  SMI  Utd  i.  Seoomta  Wfewham  2. 
Bamatoy  1;  York  Z,  MantOold  1.  TMnfa 
Qoneaator  ft  Lincoln  1.  kmv— »k  Oar- 
Kngtoo  v Chesterfield;  Rochdale  v Bury 
AVON  WSURANCe  COaiBINATIONi 
fftal  PtutMoru ; Portsmouth  ft  Southamp- 
ton 1-  Poaftisawdr  Charlton  v Ipswich. 
WELSH  CUP'  Fcortb-rooul  replays 
ater  Vais  1.  AbarystwyOl  Z 
PBUH  HATTONS  (Brisbane.  Aua):  Aoatra- 
11*,  2.  South  Korea  1;  Norway  3.  New  Zea- 
land ft 


NIAi  Toronto  lift  Minnesota  10ft  Char- 
lotte 114.  Houston  108;  Miami  8ft  Adana 
81:  Orlando  9ft  Washington  88;  Chicago 
68.  Now  York  87:  MBwaufcee  89.  Indiana 
9ft  Portland  10Q,  La  CUppon  8ft  Golden 
Sbda  105.  Dallas  93. 

9HnW1Bt  LEAOuSi  Manchester  63, 

Cheater  72. 


Hockey 


1.(7.  ft  A Vlaseadfco  [Gar]  12;  ft  P Cando- 
tora  (Pr)  22;  ft  A YagudUi  (Rut)  22; -ft  A 
Urmanov  (Rua)  3.0;  7,  E pfhrta  flJkr)  3&  8. . 
O Dmltranta  (Ukr)  *0.  Aiaoa  10,  S Cousina 
(OBJ  5A  1ft  N W0son  (GB)  82. 


TUNwrra  Scottish  curdkM 
remdr  HRwnlan  v Aberdeen  (82). 
POHIMS  LUDtn  First  BhMw  SM- 
dortand  vNotta  Co  (72).  Saaawd  Ptatatoro 

Man  C v Shrewsbury  (72). 

AVON  INSUKAMCN  COHNINATtON] 

test  OMataa  Crystal  Palace  * SMnoaa 
BXO. 


If*  iUWIHTATTVUi  Ctoabrtdjjo  Univ  0, 
East  Pisa  Want's  XT 6. 


Snooker 


Cricket 


Ice  Hockey 


Bowls 


MHCi  NTRangon  ft  Edmonton  * (pi);  m\- 
adouiia  ft  Dallas  3 (nB:  Pttttburohft  Cal- 
gary ft  Tampa  Bay  ft  Ccdendo  2 (ol):  Loa 
Angelee  1,  New  JafMy  ft 


WOULD  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP* 
(Preston):  Bngt— i Urol  roandi  S Hmi 

(Wmea)  u A Bushail  (Wales)  7-6. 7-6, 7-ft 
O San  (Eng)  M T Tong  (HK)  5-7.  T-O. 
7-ft  T-ftH  Doff  (8eoQ  tx  M Banaxk  (Eng) 


Motor  Sport 


would  championship  (Blackpool); 
Elghlli  imalfjhig  round  (Iasi  B4t  D Dai* 
(Wales)  M J Btroh  (Eng)  144;  M Dnri« 
(Eng)  M T Murphy  (M)  W-ft  D IbMto 
(Soot)  bt  N Dyson  (Eng)  10-6;  M Judge 
pro)  « I bavin  (Wales)  10-6;  A toad  aw 
[Engj  bt  B Pinches  (Eng)  IBM):  □ Hny 
(Soot)  M A Burnab  (Beat)  10-ft 


MST  TEST  (Aucklandt  Maw  2oatsnd  r 
England  (2120;  Inetodes  Sunday  play).' 


Ice  Hockey 


•WnUAOMb  Manchestor  v 
tie  (720). 


MONTI  CARLO  RALLY!  LaMfcg 
■ladva  (atter  18  dmed  otoge^l.  P U«M 

(It)  Subaru  Impma  4hr  38fflln  SBboc;  3.  C 


Swimming 


would  CUP  (Eepoo,  Fin):  tilinud 
—am  lOOmhaatortiufta*  1.  J Lotrtn  (Oof) 


• Chlna'a  racortt-faroalilDO  tongtotatanca 
runner  Wang  Junta  naa  contracted  a 
narrow  dtaordor,  torotog  liar  to  drop  out 
ot  winter  training.  Wong,  who  In  1883 
brefta  world  record*  in  M BflW  moms 
and  10,000m,  .mb  b**n  .dlffinoaed  ms 
■having  & nervoua  eondhtoa.naunathenla. 


Thursday  Janaaty  23 1997 

FA  Cup,  tWid-iwnid  repfaV 

Aston  Villa  3,  Notts  County  0 


Derby  date 

for  Villa 


PotorWWto 


Aston  villa 

brushed  aside  the 
token  resistance  of 
the  Second  Division 
stragglers  Notts  County  at 
vma  Park  last  night  to  earn  a 
fourth-round  trip  to  Derby 
County  (Hi  Saturday. 

- Dwight  Yorke  sewed  twice 
to  take  his  tally  for  tbe  season 
to  15  in  19  appearances,  and 
Villa's  supremacy  was  under- 
lined when  their  defender 
Ugo  Khiogu  ventured  forward 
to  add  the  Pcesniersbip  side’s 
third. 

Both  teams  were  looking 
for  a much-improved  perfor- 
mance after  the  dreary  0-0 
draw  at  Meadow  Lane  last 
week.  Villa  were  without  a 
victory  In  their  previous  six 
games  and,  since  they  bad  al- 
ready lost  their  grip  on  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  and  drifted  out 
of  the  Premiership  title  race, 
the  Cup  represented  the  last 
opportunity  this  season  far 
Brian  Little  to  celebrate  a 
new  five-year  contract  with  a 
piece  of  silverware. 

Villa  began  far  more 
brightly  fawn  in  the  first  en- 
counter even  though  they 
were  still  without  Nelson, 
Staunton  and  Taylor.  Early 
pressure  resulted  in  Milose- 
vic looping  a header  lust  over, 
then  Southgate  broke  from 
defence  to  deliver  a cross 
which  Wilder  was  happy  to 
usher  behind  for  a comer. 

County’s  first  ar- 

rived after  eight  minutes  but 
Farrell’s  enterprising  run 
into  the  area  was  ended  by  a 
superbly  Umpri  tackle  from 
Southgate. 

Villa  continued  to  look  for 
the  breakthrough  that  would 
settle  their  nerves  but  Curcic 


squandered  a chance  by 
shooting  wildly  over  from 
lust  Inside  the  area. 

The  former  County  rnayer 
Tommy  Johnson  forced  me 
visitors’  keeper  Ward  into  a 
fine  save  from  a powerful  left- 
foot  shot:  Milosevic  tried  to 
feed  off  the  rebound  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  volleying 
wildly  over. 

Villa  took  the  lead  In  the 
24th  minute.  Curcic  and 
Wright  combined  down  the 
left  before  the  latter's  «oss 
was  headed  down  by  Milose- 
vic. The  County  defenders 
hesitated  and  Yorke,  who 
missed  the  first  game  because 
of  a thigh  strain,  squeezed  the 
loose  ball  inside  Ward’s  right- 
hand  post,  although  his  low 
shot  appeared  to  take  a deflec- 
tion. It  was  the  first  goal  that 
County  had  conceded  in  this 
season’s  competition. 

County's  hopes  of  staging  a 
second-half  revival  soon  evap- 
orated as  Villa  took  a firm 
grip.  Sam  Allardyce.  tbe 
recently  appointed  County 
manager,  would  not  have 
been  happy  at  the  way  his  de- 
fenders back-pedalled  in  the 
53rd  minute,  letting  C-urclc 
run  unchallenged  from  half- 
way before  slipping  the  ball  to 
Yorke,  who  slotted  a right- 
foot  shot  under  Ward. 

Villa  added  a third  in  the 
66th  minute  after  Yorke  had 
been  brought  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  area  by  Strodder. 
who  had  been  booked  in  the 
first  half.  Townsend  touched 
the  free-kick  to  Johnson  and 
his  fierce  shot  was  parried  by 
Ward  to  Ehiogu.  who  dived  to 
head  home. 

Aatwi  «1lto  Bonn ich:  Scunoca.  TllOf. 
Ehlaou.  Southgate.  Wright.  Curcie. 
Townsend.  Joftnaon.  MUoaerte.  Yorke 
Mono  Cuiyi  Ward;  wuaor,  Barocfough. 
Radmila.  Strodder.  Derry.  Finnan. 
RoWnaon.  Martlnaato.  Ferrell.  Agana. 
RriaiaP  Durkin  (Portland). 


Arsenal  eager 
to  sign  Signori 


Martin  Thorp*,  Ian  Rom 
and  Mieiaszal  IfeSfesr 


ARSENAL  are  ready  to 
part  with,  £6  million  for 
the  Lazio  striker  Giu- 
seppe Signori.  The  28-year-old 
Italian  International  is  under- 
stood to  have  .been  offered  a 
three-year  contract  which,  at 
£2  nrmian  a year,  would 
double  his  present  income. 

Italian  sources  meanwhile 
report  that  Chelsea  are  inter- 
ested in  signing  another  Ital- 
ian star,  Milan’s  £7  million- 
rated  central  defender 
Alessandro  Costacurta. 

And  as  if  Signori  were  not 
enough.  Arsenal's  manager 
Ars£ne  Wenger  Is  also  Inter- 
ested in  signing  the  19-year- 
old  Thierry  Henry  from  Mo- 
naco. The  France  Under-21 
striker  is  understood  to  have 
signed  a preliminary  agree- 
ment with  Real  Madrid  but  he 
will  become  a free  agent  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  no 
longer  wants  to  join  them. 

As  Monaco's  manager, 
Wenger  gave  Henry  his  first- 
team  dehut  at  17  and  hopes  to 


pull  off  lhe  sort  of  coup  that 
landed  the  teenager  Nicolas 
AneTfca  last  week. 

Newcastle  United  are  wid- 
ening the  search  for  top-class 
defenders  as  the  new  manager 
Kenny  Dalglish  attempts  to  so- 
lidify things  at  tbe  back. 
Sweden’s  most  promising 
ymzng  defender  Olof  Mellberg 
has  been  invited  fin:  trials  in 
Tyneside  and  the  club  are  aim 
understood  to  have  contacted 
Roma  about  their  3L-year-old 
Brazilian  left-back  Aldalr 


Newcastle's  26- year-old 
striker  Paul  Kitson.  mean- 
while, has  turned  down  a 
£2  million  transfer  to  the 
first  Division  leaders  Bolton 
Wanderers  after  the  clubs 
agreed  on  the  fee.  “Kitson 
wants  to  stay  at  St  James* 
Park,”  said  Bolton’s  manager 
Colin  Todd.  “I  can  under- 
stand this  but  it  does  not 
mean  I am  not  disappointed.” 

Kitson,  who  joined  Newcas- 
tle for  £2.25  million  in 
September  1994,  has  seen  lit- 
tle first-team  action  lately  but 
believes  he  will  be  given  an- 
other chance  by  Dalglish,  who 
tried  to  sign  him  from  Derby 
County  when  manager  or 
Blackburn. 

Tony  Yeboah  may  be  on  his 
way  back  to  Germany.  The 
Ghanaian  striker,  who  cost 
Leeds  United  £3.4  million 
from  Eintracht  Frankfurt  two 
years  ago,  is  wanted  by  Stutt- 
gart to  replace  the  Brazilian 
forward  Glovane  Elber,  who 
is  joining  Bayern  Munich 
next  month. 

Mark  Robins  is  poised  to 
complete  a £1  million  windfall 
for  Leicester  City  by  leaving 
them  for  Bolton  Wanderers. 
His  goal  at  Ipswich  on  Tues- 
day night  put  Leicester  into  a 
two-leg  Coca-Cola  Cup  semi- 
final against  Wimbledon, 
worth  about  £500,000  to  tbe 
club  in  extra  income;  now  he 
Is  set  to  Join  Bolton  for  the 
same  amount 

He  has  been  on  the  transfer 
list  since  losing  his  first-team 
place  with  the  arrival  of  Steve 
Claridge  and  Ian  Marshall 
and  the  emergence  of  Emile 
Heskey. . 


Money  men  will  put  managers 
out  to  grass,  warns  Barnwell 


Ian  long 


JOHN  BARNWELL,  chief 
executive  of  the  Leaeue 


A# executive  of  the  League 
Managers  Association,  voiced 
concern  yesterday  at  the  in- 
creasing influence  the  City  is 
exerting  an  football,  and 
accused  money  men  of  not 
understanding  the  g»mo 

Speaking  a day  after  Min. 
wall  went  into  administra- 
tion, Barnwell  said  the  City 
was  stopping  young  managers 
from  making  a name  for 
themselves  because  it  wanted 
mg-name  bosses  appointed. 
The  rush  at  clubs  to  float  cm 
the  stock  market,  he  added, 
would  soon  leave  managers 
solely  concerned  with  on- 
Prtch  affairs,  leaving  special- 
ists to  handle  the  buying  and 
stoung  of  players.  "Managers 
will  shortly  be  able  to  take  on 
a second  career,”  he  said. 

He  stressed  he  was  speak- 

tag  &ir  himself;  not  for  the 
piA  which,  he  said,  had  of- 
fered to  help  and  advise  the 
Mulwall  manager  Jimmy  Ni- 
cholL  “The  City,”  be  said, 
does  not  understand  foe  ani- 
ajal  we  are.  It  is  all  about 
short-term  gains  and  that  is 
not  conducive  to  the  long- 
term good  of  football" 


David  Bnchler,  the  admin, 
istrator  appointed  to  run  Mlll- 
vrall,  warned  that  the  club 
faced  “a  difficult  road  ahead". 

“The  position  is  bad,”  he 
said.  "There  is  £10  million  of 
debt  and  the  club  is  losing 
around  a quarter  of  a million 
pounds  a month.  It  is  a very 
difficult  financial  situation.” 

Both  Bachler  and  Mill- 
wall’s  chairman  Peter  Mead 
insisted  they  were  committed 
to  completing  a refinancing 
exercise  that  would  leave  the 
dub  stronger  than  for  years. 
Mead  reassured  fans  that 
Millwall  were  trying  to  tort 
out  their  financial  position 
without  selling  their  best 
young  players,  as  they  have 
traditionally  done. 

“MfEIwall  will  be  playing 
here  when  my  son  is  wheel- 
ing me  in  and  handing  me  my 
Zimmer  frame,"  he  said. 

The  club  are  expected 
Shortly  to  launch  a rights 
issue,  aimed  at  raising  some 
£6  million.  They  are  under- 
stood to  he  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  a "debt  for  equity 
swap”,  similar  to  the  way 
Eurotunnel  has  rearranged 
its  mountain  of  debt,  with 
bankers  and  other  creditors 
exchanging  their  loans  to  the 
dub  for  shares. 
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Paul  Weaver  in 
Auckland  on  the 
ailing  paceman 
keen  to  play 

THE  condition  of  Domi- 
nic Cork’s  facet  joint 
dominates  conversa- 
tion like  a in 

tills  country.  “Welcome  to  Na 
ZQlun.”  said  the  maw  with 
knee-socks  — an  awful  lot  of 
men  wear  knee-socks  in  New 
Zealand  — “and  do  you  thinly 
Cork  will  play?" 

Everyone  was  asking  the 
same  question  yesterday  on 
the  outer  oval,  beside  Auck- 
land’s oddly  shaped  Eden 
Park,  where  the  first  Test 
starts  tonight  British  time. 
Reporters,  huddled  like 
mourners,  asked  the  captain, 
the  manager,  the  physio  and 
Cork  himself  about  the  lower- 
back  problem  which  threat- 
ens to  wreck  his  return  to  the 
England  side. 

The  consistent  and  sincere 
answer  was:  “I  don’t  know. 
This  is  the  sort  of  reply  jour- 
nalists hate,  but  nobody  will 
know  until  this  aftenioon, 
when  the  first-medium  swing 
bowler  has  a net  pratice.  He 
did  not  bowl  yesterday  but 
last  night,  at  a Bank  of  New 
Zealand  reception  to  launch 
the  series,  there  was  a grow- 
ing, fragile  optimism  a wining 


McMillan  fined  for 
pushing  spectator 

Brian  mcmxllan,  the 
South  Africa  all- 
rounder,  has  been  fined 
8,000  rand  (£380)  for  man- 
handling an  abusive  specta- 
tor in  an  incident  at  the 
close  of  play  last  Saturday 
during  the  drawn  Test  with 
India  )n  Johannesburg. 

AH  Bacher,  the  mawaglwg 
director  of  the  United 
Cricket  Board  of  South  Af- 
. rlca.  told  the  Johannesburg 
Star  newspaper:  “After  con- 
tinual abuse  from  the  spec- 
tator, McMillan  grabbed 
him  by  the  ebest  and 
pushed  him  against  a combi 
[minibus]  outside  the  ‘Wan- 
derers dressing  room.  . 

“Hie  spectator  fell  to  the 
ground  but  witnesses  con- 
firmed that  he  was  intoxi- 
cated and  did  not  fall  be- 
cause of  Brian  pushing  him 
or  assaulting  him.” 

McMillan  said  he  bad 
been  severely  provoked  but 
regretted  the  push-  “He  was 
abusing  me  in  front  of  my 
wife  and  the  wife  of  the 
Indian  opener  Woorkeri 
Raman.  After  being  asked 
to  atop  he  continued  with 
the  verbal  abuse  so  I pushed 
him  against  the  comhL  But  I 
did  not  punch  him.” 


Tennis 


the  players  that  he  might  be 
fit,  just  a couple  of  days  after 
it  looked  ae  if  he  would  be  out 
of  the  tour. 

Cork,  who  ha«  the 

Kookaburra  ball  swing  con- 
sistently, said:  “It  feels  easier 
today  and  rm  very  keen  to 
missing  out  on 
Zimbabwe  rm  more  desper- 
ate than  ever  to  play  in  thAM 
Tests.” 

After  the  disasters  of  Zim- 
babwe the  welcome  given  to 
Cork  on  his  arrival  here  was 
rather  like  that  given  to  the 
Australian  rescue  services  by 
the  stranded  sailor  Tony  Bul- 
limore.  The  Chatham  Islands, 
a few  miles  east  of  here,  are 
where  the  sun  rises  an  the 
world,  and  Cork  is  badly 
needed  when  the  talk  Is  of  a 
brave  new  dawn  for  English 
cricket;  there  have  been  a few 
too  many  new  dnsks  in  recent 
years. 

The  coach  David  Lloyd  said 
yesterday:  "We  might  have  to 
rethink  the  balance  of  the 
side  depending  on  Dominic’s 
fitness.  It  would  be  nice  if  he 
could  play . but  we  are  un- 
likely to  decide  until  late.” 

If  Cork  plays  he  is  likely  to 
be  supported  by  Darren 
Gough,  Alan  MuHally  and 
Craig  White  plus  one  spinner, 
probably  Philip  TufaeH,  al- 
though Robert  Croft  would 
benefit  by  the  rough  created 
outside  the  right-hander’s  off 
stump  by  MuOally.  Chris  Sil- 
verwood  is  the  favourite  to 
play  in  place  of  Cork. 

The  final  selection  is  com- 
plicated by  the  unpredictable 
nature  of  the  Auckland  pitch. 
Traditionally  a slow  seamer, 
it  was  relaid  last  year  and  is 
now  thought  to  be  the  surface 
most  likely  to  produce  a 
result  in  this  series. 

If  England  do  not  play  well 
against  New  Zealand  the  stink 
win  rival  the  sulphurous,  bub- 
bling bogs  of  Rotorua  just  up 
the  road.  The  Krwis  are  argu- 
ably the  weakest  of  the  Test- 
playing countries.  Their  best 
batsman,  Stephen  Fleming, 
has  yet  to  make  a Test  hun- 
dred and  their  opener  Blair 
Pocock  has  an  average  of  u 
and  his  past  five  Tests  have 
yielded  10  and  2,  16  and  0,  0 
and  10, 0 and  11,  and  9 and  15. 
They  do  not  have  a spinner  of 
county  class  and  their  final 
choice  will  be  between  a 
second  spinner^  an  3_  th  e all- 
rounder  Justin  Vaughan. 

England  have  the  better 
cricketers,  but  that  was  also 
tiie  case  in  Zimbabwe.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  England  not 
winning  the  series  but  New 
Zealand,  who  beat  Pakistan  In 
Lahore  in  November,  have  a 
habit  of  playing  above  them- 
selves and  in  Simon  DouQ, 
Danny  Morrison  and  Chris 
Cairns  have  an  attack  good 
enough  to  bowl  out  England 
cheaply  in  favourable 
conditions. 

Lee  Germon.  their  boyish 
CTpfefe,  warned  yesterday: 


“Previous  New  Zealand  teams 
have  been  guilty  of  going  out 
there  looking  to  draw  and 
maybe  pinch  a victory.  But 
there  is  a lot  of  confidence  in 
this  side  now  and  we  are  go- 
ing for  the  win.” 

Lloyd  said  yesterday : “I  took 
some  film  of  Deoil  bowling  the 
other  day.  In  his  delivery  he 
reminds  me  a bit  of  Philip 


Newport  In  his  run-up  he 
reminds  me  of  a combination 
of  Gladstone  Small  and  Merv 
Hughes.”  The  latter  image 
taxed  the  imagination  of  his 
audience  so  severely  that 
Lloyd  changed  the  subject 
Unfortunately  he  moved  on 
to  bis  pet  topic,  Zimbabwe. 
“We  played  really  well  in  the 
Tests  in  Zimbabwe.  We  were 


very  much  in  the  ascendancy, 
which  is  a more  polite  way  of 
saying  something  else  [‘We 
flippin’  murdered  'em’].” 

The  feet  is  that  England 
played  horrible  cricket  in  both 
the  Tests  and  the  one-day  in- 
ternationals in  Zimbabwe.  In 
five  matches  they  were  beaten 
3-0,  with  the  two  Tests  drawn, 
and  as  a public  relations  exer- 


Sampras  must  pass  Muster  after  taking  five 


MapHwBIwtoy 
in  HHettiumra 


FOR  the  seventh  time  in 
his  last  23  Grand  Slam 
matches,  dating  back 
to  last  year's  French 
Open,  the  world  No.  1 Pete 
Sampras  was  taken  to  five 
arts  yesterday. 

It  says  much  far  his  tenac- 
ity and  resolve  that  he  has 
won  all  seven,  including  this 
Australian  Open  quarter-final 
against  Alberto  Costa  of 
Spain.  Nevertheless  Austria’s 
Thomas  Muster,  who  earlier 
in  the  day  bud  a remarkably 
easy  straight-sets  win  over 
Goran  Ivanisevic,  will  have 
nlished  every  ounce  of  eoeo 
ETlhat  Sampras  expended; 
tot  two  meet  tomorrow  for  a 
: place  In  Sunday’s  final. 

• Ivanisevic,  having  sur- 
vived a five-set  match  of  Ms 
own  in  the  fourth  round 
against  the  Norwegian  Chris- 


Motor  Sport 


flan  Ruud,  was  a rag-bag  of 
mistakes  against  Muster.  He 
believes  the  Austrian,  ranked 
Na  5 and  the  French  Open 
winner  In  1995,  has  the  game 
to  beat  Sampras  on  this  rela- 
tively slow  centre  court  “And 
if  he  beats  Fete  he  is  going  to 
win  the  tournament  pretty 
easily.”  . ^ 

Sampras  holds  a 6-1  head- 
to-head  lead  over  Muster,  in- 
cluding a five-set  victory  in 
the  first  round  of  the  1991 
championships  at  Roland 
Garros  when  the  American, 
unlike  Muster  not  a 
renowned  day-court  player, 
came  bade  from  two  sets 
down. 

Muster's  only  win  over 
Sampras  came  In  a semi-final 
on  carpet  in  Essen  two  jyears 
nan  It  was  a real  rarity  be- 
cause, of  the  Austrian’s  42 
singles  titles,  all  but  twohave 
been  on  day.  But  he  bridles 
when  anyone  suggests  he  can- 
not play  on  hard  courts. 


Liatti  the  man  Of  the  Monte 


BavMWRtbum 
h>  Mom*  Carte 


SUBARU  ended  up  cele- 
brating here  after  all. 
When  Colin  McRae  crashed 
out  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Rally 
Oh  Tuesday  morning  the  Ban- 
-Jtey  sqtttHTs  morale  was  as 
battered  as  the  Scotsmans 
far.  Yet  last  night  was  party 
night  after  Piero  LMLfte 

team's  unflappable  Italian 
Wflersfady,  saved  the  day 
*&h  a resounding  victory. 
Jh  mid-afternoon  Italian 
ft&a,  sounding  klaxons  and 
Wanting  Liatti’s  name  at  a 
frenetic  service  halt  in  Annot* 
the  rally 
u settled:  TxaastA 


Steen,  the  world  champion, 
m lost  the  lead,  then  spun 

bfe Mhaubishi  into  a wallas 

noaihed  the  cooling  system, 


giving  Liatti  30  seconds  in 
hand  over  Carlos  Sainz's 
Ford.  . ... 

But  Fabrizia  Pons,  LiattTs 
experienced  co-driver,  knew 
better.  Three  stages 
remained,  two  would  be  run 
at  night  and  her  driver,  who 
bad  never  won  a world  cham- 
pionship rally,  was  pursued 
by  two  men  with  three.worid 
titles  and  23  wins  between 
them.  *1  can't  wait  to  see 
Monte  Carlo,**  she  said.  con- 
fessing to  a knot  In  bar 
stomach. 

The  Monte  Carlo  has  a 

fc-nnrfc  of  producing  the  unex- 
pected nwd  the  Italian  crew 
had  lust  survived  two  punc- 
tures when  nails  were  thrown 

on  to  the  road. 

But  Liatti,  34,  Is  most  at 
home  on  asphalt,  and onee  the 
risk  of  ice  disappeared  he 
doubled  his  lead  by  the  finish. 


Asked  yesterday  whether 
he  thought  people  might  stop 
describing  him  as  a clay-court 
specialist  if  he  were  to  take 
the  Australian  Open  title, 
Muster  said:  ‘T  don’t  care.  If 
they  don’t  realise  I can  play 
on  hard  courts  then  they  are 
blind  anyway.” 

In  feet  he  reached  the  semi- 
finals here  in  1KJ9,  but  later 
that  year  he  was  bit  by  a 
drunk  driver  in  Miami  and 
his  left  knee  ligaments  were 
severed.  It  would  have  fin- 
ished the  career  of  many  play- 
ers but  Muster,  now  29.  was 
playing  inside  six  months  and 
the  next  year  won  his  only 
bard-court  title  in  Adelaide. 

There  is  no  doubting  bis 
ability  on  all  surfaces, 
save  perhaps  grass,  but  the 
hard  courts  put  an  immense 
strain  on  his  leg  and  he 
generally  limits  his  tour- 
naments on  them,  preferring 
the  more  forgiving  clay 
where  he  can  skid  and  slide 


Sailing 


to  his  Iron  heart's  content 
Sampras,  on  the  back  of  two 
five-set  matches,  win  hardly 
relish  the  meeting.  'T  don’t 
know  if  Thomas  is  normal,” 
raid  Ivanisevic.  “I  am  sitting 
at  the  change-over  and  he  is 
already  waiting  for  me  to 
serve.  I said,  ‘Jesus,  what  is 
going  on  here?1  But  that's 


..... 

v/:  l 


Ivanisevic . . . error-ridden 


Easy  Oars  on  the  crest  of  a wave 


BobFblwrlnKayW«at 


IN  HER  first  regatta  under 
Tony  Buckingham’s 

ownership  the  40-footer 

Easy  Oars  holds  the  overall 
lead  at  the  race  week  here 
after  her  helmsman  Andy 

geadsworth  added  a third 

and  a first  on  the  second 
day  to  the  third  she  scored 
on  the  opening  day. 

The  New  Zealander  Geoff 
Stagg,  who  has  been  Easy 
Oars’  tactician  for  two 
years  and  will  continue  fa 
that  role  for  the  Admiral’s 

Cup,  is  impressed  by  Beads- 
worth-  “Be  has  made  the 
upgrading  from  the  Olym- 
pic Soling  class  with  no  dlt 
Beatty,”  he  said. 

In  the  Mnmm  36  fleet  the 
Olympic  silver  medallists 
John  Merrick*  and  Ian 


Walker  led  after  the  start  of 
their  second  race  hut  threw 
away  the  chance  of  a first 
win  by  rounding  the  wrong 
weather  mark.  The  Irish- 
man Tom  Roche  in  Jameson 
is  the  overall  leader  with 
two  second  places- 
The  12  to  16-knot  winds 
were  variable  in  direction 
and  it  did  not  pay  to  hold 
tacks  out  to  one  or  other 
side  of  the  course,  as  Gra- 
ham Walker’s  crew  in  Cor- 
nm/Indnlgence  discovered 
when  they  scored  two  fifth 
places  fa  the  Corel  45  class. 

hfike  Law  has  made  an 
impressive  debut  in  the 
Mnmm  30  and  had  a second 
and  a find  to  head  the  80- 
strong  fleet  overall.  Law 
has  indicated  that  Ids  move 
from  the  EtaheBs  class  is  a 
first  step  towards  an  Adnri- 
raTs  Cop  campaign  In  1999. 


him,  you  know,  that's  how  he 
plays  it  He  is  tough  mentally 
and  physically.'' 

Too  tough  for  the  Croatian, 
who  once  again  found  his 
Grand  Slam  dreams  in  frag- 
ments. Muster,  like  Michael 
Chang,  is  now  using  a Long- 
handled  racket  to  give  him 
extra  power,  and  he  also 
revealed  another  weapon  in 
his  already  extensive  ar- 
moury: a computer. 

Muster  and  his  manager- 
coach  Ronnie  Leitgeb  have 
been  feeding  all  opponents’ 
details  into  the  machine  to 
try  to  figure  out  patterns  of 
play.  They  will  feed  in  the 
Sampras  statistics  today,  par- 
ticularly noting,  as  they  did 
with  Ivanisevic,  the  trends  of 
his  serve  so  that  its  direction 
can  be  anticipated  in  certain 
crucial  situations. 

"But  you  still  have  to  go  out 
there  and  play,”  said  Muster, 
as  if  almost  affronted  that 
anyone  might  suppose  such 


Ice  Skating 


data  were  making  life  too 
easy.  "The  computer  doesn't 
play  far  you.” 

Sampras,  the  champion 
here  in  1994,  remains  the 
favourite  but  he  was  pushed 
to  the  limit  by  Costa,  who 
ended  last  year  ranked  No.  13 
and  here  hit  some  fluid  win- 
ners on  both  wings.  In  the  end 
Sampras,  who  served  more 
than  20  aces,  had  the  extra 
weight  of  shot  to  defeat  the 
Spaniard  6-3, 6-7, 6-1, 3-6,  6-2 
but  he  was  often  extremely 
tentative,  notably  at  the  net 
where  his  volleys  were  fre- 
quently pushed  rather  than 
punched. 

In  the  two  remaining 
women’s  quarter-finals  Mar- 
tina ETinp-ia  made  short  work 
of  Romania's  Irina  Splrlea 
7-5. 6-2,  and  Belgium's  Domi- 
nique van  Roost  had  to  retire 
with  a recurrence  of  an  ab- 
dominal strain  when  losing 
7-5, 4-0  to  the  American  Mary 
Joe  Fernandez. 


Britons  up  against  barrier 


MoDy  Swftekat  Bercy 


BRITAIN’S  Steven  Cousins 
and  Nell  Wilson,  the  qual- 
ification stage  successfully 

behind  them,  faded  to  do 
themselves  justice  In  the 
short  programme  at  the  Euro- 
pean Figure  Skating  Champi- 
onships here  near  Paris 
yesterday. 

Cousins  finished  10th  ana 
Wilson  16th  after  both  had 
problems  with  the  barrier. 
Cousins  took  off  for  the  triple 
axel  of  his  combination  jump 
too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
rink,  landed  oh  the  barrier 
and  had  to  turn  back  on  to  the 
ice  to  complete  this  compul- 
sory jump. 

He  could  also  manage  only 
a shaky  landing  on  his  triple 
lutz,  but  recovered  his  compo- 
sure sufficiently  to  complete 


an  elegant  double  axel  and 
present  an  eye-catching  com- 
bination or  spins. 

His  choice  of  sultry  jazz 
called  out  for  expressive  skat- 
ing but  his  performance  was 
sombre,  even  lacklustre. 
Cousins,  24,  summed  It  up  as 
“very  close  to  being  great  but 
it  wasn't”. 

Hie  18-year-old  Wilson,  the 
current  British  champion 
from  Belfast,  was  more  up- 
beat an<L  although  he  too  tan- 
gled with  the  barrier  as  he  fell 
on  his  triple  lutz  jump,  he 
recovered  to  throw  himself 
around  the  Ice  in  a magnifi- 
cent display  of  .imaginative 
and  rapid  spins. 

Russia's  Qya  Kulik.  the  1995 
champion,  won  the  short  pro- 
gramme. The  medals  will  be 
decided  tonight  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  competition,  the 
free  programme. 


Rugby  Union 

Welsh  clubs 
sinking  under 
debt  burden 


Pwvtd  PtratMMr 


THE  Euphoria  felt  in 
Wales  afte-  Saturday’s 
victory  - jd  Mmrayfleld 
has  been  tempered  by  the  in- 
cxeaaiiigly  parlous  financial 
positions  of  several  leading 
clubs.  Five  have  accepted 
loans,  guaranteed  this-  week 
by  the  Welsh  Rugby  Hhion. 
totalling  more  than  £700,000 
to  prevent  them  felling  into 
the  hnnrin  of  the  receiver. 

T.i»nfriu  and  the  First  Div- 
ision leaders  Swansea  have 
taken  out  loans  of  £200,000 
each,  Bridgend  . £170,000,  and 
Newbridge  and  Treorchy. 
who  are  both  battling  to  avoid 
relegation,  have  been  ad- 
vanced £70,000  each. 

In  addition  two  Second  Div- 
ision chibs,  AhertiDery  and 
Aberavon.  have  been  given 
interest-free  loans  by  the 
WKU  of  £25,000  each. 

The  help  fallowed  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  of 

ctubs  in  the  top  two  divisions 
by  the  accountants  Price 
Waterhouse.  They  reported 
♦hat  virtually  all  the  clubs 

had  poor  flnanrfal  outlooks 
and  that  the  wage  bills  of 
some  were  128  per  cent  of  in- 
come. They  warned  that  un- 
less immediate  action  was 
+ak«i.  same  would  go  to  the 
wall 

Llanelli  are  in  the  most  des- 
perate position  having  negoti- 
ated generous  contracts  with 
players  in  the  expectation  of  a 
£1.5  million  investment 
through  a local  businessman 
which  never  materialised. 

The  fanner  AH  Black  Frano 
Botica  cost  them  £210.000  from 
Orrdl,  and  Castleford,  last 
September  the  club  may 
have  to  sell  him  back  to  rugby 
league,  with  their  debts  ex- 
pected to  top  MOOjOOO  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  Members 
have  called  an  emergency  gen- 
eral meeting  next  Wednesday. 


Sport  in  brief 


Swansea  have  a £120,000 
loan  from  the  WRD  to  repay 
after  signing  Scott  Gibbs  from 
St  Helene  last  summer.  The 
Union  is  concerned  that 
Gibbs,  already  a cornerstone 
of  the  national  side,  may  have 
to  be  sold  to  reduce  the  debt 
and  it  Is  trying  to  keep  him  at 
Swansea;  and  rugby 

league  clubs  are  waiting  to 
pounce. 

A condition  of  the  loans, 
provided  by  the  WRU's 
banker  Barclays,  is  that  the 
dubs  reduce  their  wage  bills. 
Llanelli,  whose  squad  has 
taken  a 10  per  cent  pay  cut, 
and  Swansea  have  already 
released  eight  players  each; 
Bridgend  yesterday  an- 
nounced they  were  losing  six, 
with  Treorchy  set  to  follow. 

The  clubs  will  not  be  able  to 
sign  new  [flayers  without  per- 
mission and  will  have  to  pres- 
ent monthly  financial  reports 
to  the  WRU.  The  loans  are 
repayable  over  five  years. 

The  WRD  is  ready  to  aban- 
don its  principles  and  sell  Its 
Five  Nations  matches  to  Sky 
because  its  clubs  are  broke, 
and  the  satellite  station  is 
also  the  favourite  to  secure 
the  European  Cup. 

Some  of  the  dubs  without 
loans  argue  that  relegation 
from  the  First  Division 
should  be  suspended  this  sea- 
son because  those  who  spent 
beyond  their  means  to  buy 
success  have  had  an  advan- 
tage over  those  who  were 
more  prudent 

• The  French  Rugby  Federa- 
tion has  asked  the  Irish  RFU 
to  look  into  possible  foul  play 
by  three  players  — Keith 
Wood.  Paddy  Johns  and  Neil 
Hogan  — which  went  unpun- 
ished in  the  Five  Nations 
match  in  Dublin.  The  Irish 
earlier  asked  the  French  to 
take  action  over  Franck  Tour- 
naire  for  kicking  Align  Clarke 
in  the  head.  Tournaire  is  ex- 
pected to  be  suspended  today. 


Hoping  for  runs . . . the  out-of-form  captain  Mike  Atherton  concentrates  hard  in  the  nets  photograph:  graham  chadwick 


else  the  tour  was  about  as 
successful  as  Bodyline.  Lloyd 
should  shut  up  about  1L 


(probeblo):  B A Young,  B 
A Pocock,  A C Parore.  S P Ramlng,  N J 
Aalto.  C L Cal  mo.  JTC  Vaughan.  L K 
Garmon  (capi},  D N Fatal.  3 B Dentil.  D K 
Morrison. 

mouuto  (bran):  M A Atttorttn  (capt],  N 
V KnfgM.  A J Stewart  N Hussain.  G P 
Thorpa.  J P Crawtoy,  C Whha.  R D V Cron. 
D Gough.  C E W Shwwood.  A D MuJIsfly. 
P C R Tufnafc  D G Cork. 


Broncos  to  share  a 
home  with  Quins 

LOND  ON  BRONCOS  will  share  with  Harlequins  rugby  union 
dub  for  the  forthcoming  Super  League  season,  writes  John 
Huxley.  The  rugby  league  dub  will  play  their  first  game  against 
the  champions  St  Helens  on  Sunday  March  16.  It  will  be  the 
Broncos' third  home  in  the  capital  in  as  many  seasons,  having 
played  at  Barnet  Copthall  and  Charlton’s  stadium  at  The  Val- 
ley. Tony  Rae,  last  season's  Broncos  hooker  who  has  retired  as 
a player  to  become  the  dub’s  chid1  executive,  said:  “The  Stoop  is 
ideally  situated  for  supporters  and  the  completion  of  the  new 
East  stand  will  increase  the  ground  capacity  to  10,000.” 

Ken  Arthurson,  the  farmer  director  general  of  rugby  league's 
International  Board,  has  resigned  as  chairman  d1  the  Austra- 
lian Rugby  League.  He  was  a leading  figure  in  the  ARL's  battle 
with  Rupert  Murdoch's  Super  League,  which  recently  gained 
dominance  of  the  game  la  Australia  after  a lengthy  court-room 
battle. 

Nicol  snubs  championships 

THE  British  National  Squash  Championships  start  at  Manchesr 
ter  today  without  the  bolder  Peter  Nicol  and  his  mam  rivals, 
writes  Richard. Ingn  Trading  men  have  boycotted  foiS  pypntfhrw 
times  In  recent  years  because  of  low  prize-money.  This  year’s 
prize  budget  is  £L3£00  and  the  men’s  first  prize  Is  a respectable 
£1,750 but  Nicol.  the  world  Na  3 from  Scotland,  prefers  to  compete 
for  the  Hartford  Cup  in  Connecticut  Del  Harris,  Chris  Walker 
and  Mark  Chaloner,  three  members  nTRngianri'c  world  title- 
winning  squad,  opt  for  league  commitments  on  the  Continent  and 
England’s  new  No.  l Simon  Parke  prefers  to  rest  and  train- 

Socceroos  please  Venables 

AUSTRALIA’S  second  match  in  four  days  at  the  start  of  Terry 
VenaMes’s  era  as  national  coach  ended  wia  a 2-1  victory  over 
South  Korea  in  a four-nation  tournament  yesterday.  "Itfseariy 
days  yet  but  Tm  really  pleased  with  the  team's  performance,” 
Venables  said.  The  Ml-back  Matthew  Bingley  and  the  substitute 
striker  Alistair  Edwards  scored  in  each  half  in  Brisbane  to  give 
Australia  their  first  success  against  South  Korea  in  more  than  a 
decade.  Their  task  was  made  easier  by  the  sending  off  one  minute 

into  the  second  half;  erf  South  Korea’s  full-back  Kim  SangHoon  for 
a second  bookable  offence.  Ha  Seok  Ju  scored  a consolation  for  the 
visitors  with  a direct  free-kick  in  the  78th  minute. 


Duff  feels  the  heat 

HUGH  DUFF,  last  year's  beaten  finalist,  had  to  take  a break  in  the 
second  set  because  of  Illness  as  he  struggled  in  his  opening  match 
of  the  Saga  World  Indoor  Singles  Championship  at  Preston.  He 
eventually  beat  the  English  champion  Mark  Bantock  7-5. 7-4. 1-7, 
7-2.  “It  was  a very  hard  game,”  Duff  said.  "Considering  It  was 
Mark’s  first  appearance  In  Prestcai  he  played  exceptionally  well 
and  produced  a lot  of  good  pressure  bowls.  I have  been  suffering  a 
bit  from  the  flu  bug  before  I came  down  to  Preston  and  I didn’t  feel 

too  wonderful” 


Ski  Hotline 


The  Latest  snow  and  weather  4^-v. 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 


SkiFax 

0897  300  350 

An  overview  of  where  to  find  the  host  snow  - by  fast. 

Call  SKIFAX  - the  Ski  Facts. 

Ski  Snapshot 

0897  500  650 

At-a-gtanoo  guide  to  snow  conefttions  at  almost  200 
resorts  worldwide-  Dally  table  by  fax. 

Cau  » om  Not.  eear  S0p  m a«  uomm.  Hw««<  wd  Up  fed  iai « mi  mw  toca.  G«u  » 

0897  NOB.  BOB  El  JO  FBI  IK  &US  ID  0880  HOB.  ME  CWKtS  M BT  MUM.  MSS.  A MotMcr  a 
tBWTR.MtomwaWMSHBX  08  WtWucaa  183845. 
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Palling  power . . . Southampton’s  Ostenstad,  scorer  of  two  goals,  gets  shirty  with  Cavaco,  who  netted  Stockport’s  second,  as  die  Premiership  side  struggle  photograph-,  anton  want 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  quarter-finals  Stockport  County  2,  Southampton  2 


Ostenstad  saves  the  Saints 


Michael  Walker 


A DRAMATIC  86th 
minute,  agonisingly 
alow  shot  from  Egfl 
Ostenstad  denied 
Stockport  County  what  their 
flowing  football  all  over  Edge- 
ley  Park  bad  deserved  last 
night  — a two  legged  semi- 
final with  Middlesbrough  with 
a place  at  Wembley  at  stake. 

Instead  County  have  to  do  it 
all  again  next  Wednesday  at 
The  Dell,  although  having 
overcome  Sheffield  United, 
Blackburn  Rovers  and  West 
Ham  already  in  this  competi- 
tion they  will  surely  not  fear 
the  trip.  In  fact,  as  the  County 
captain,  Mike  Flynn,  headed 
a Le  Tissier  chip  off  the  line 


20  seconds  from  the  end,  they 
might  even  be  relieved. 

This  was  the  kind  of  venue 
that  must  cause  sleepless 
nights  in  the  homes  of  Pre- 
miership directors.  Not  only 
is  it  the  sort  of  place  where  an 
away  victory  is  always  hoped 
for  rather  than  a probability, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  big  boys  reg- 
ular games  with  Stockport 
County  are  a sign  of  failure. 

Yet,  with  form  of  two  de- 
feats in  22  matches,  Stockport 
have  risen  to  prominence  in 
the  Second  Division  and  if 
Southampton  were  to  con- 
tinue to  struggle  in  the  Pre- 
miership, the  two  dubs  could 
easily  become  well  ac- 
quainted next  season. 

Alarmed  by  that  possibility, 
Southampton  have  dug  four 


points  from  their  last  two 
league  games  but  even  those 
results  did  not  Impress  Stock- 
port  bookmakers  who  made 
County  favourites. 

Stockport  were  predictably 
passionate  but,  offering  proof 
of  their  burgeoning  reputation 
for  neat  football,  they  were 
also  intelligent  There  were  a 
couple  of  beautifully  weighted 
passes  out  of  defence  from 
Todd,  clever  touches  from  the 
Portuguese  winger  Cavaco 
and  impressive  front  running 
from  Armstrong. 

There  was  also  a seventh- 
minute  shot  from  Bennett 
straight  into  Beasant's  mid- 
rift It  was  all  Stockport  And 
then,  of  course.  Southampton 
scored  with  their  first  attack. 

Sixteen  minutes  had  gone 


when  Ostenstad  latched  on  to 
Maddison’s  through  ball;  the 
Norwegian  raced  in  between 
Flynn  and  Connelly,  ran 
away  from  them,  and  showed 
rfjMw  and  calmness  in  sliding 
the  ball  tmrigr  Paul  Jones. 

County  could  understand- 
ably have  been  dismayed  at 
the  setback  but  Dave  Jones’s 
side  lacked  neither  confi- 
dence nor  spirit  and  within  10 
minutes  not  only  bad  they 
equalised,  they  were  2-1  up. 

Armstrong  got  the  first  with 
a side-footer  into  the  bottom 
lefthand  comer  fWvm 
yards.  He  had  retrieved  a pass 
from  Angefl,  whose  perfect 
chest  control  from  Todd's  ac- 
curate free-kick  had  given  him 
the  space  to  find  Armstrong. 

Southampton  barely  had 


pi. 


And  a l>eet  to  fco 
with  it. 


Rangers  find 
£40m  backer 

Ian  King  on  a record  investment  the  Scots 
hope  will  make  them  a power  in  Europe 


Rangers,  attempting 
to  win  the  Scottish 
title  for  a ninth 
successive  season,  last 
night  secured  the  biggest 
single  investment  in  the 
history  of  British  soccer. 

Hie  Bahamas-based  Joe 
Lewis,  thought  to  be  the 
elghth-richest  man  in  Brit- 
ain with  a personal  fortune 
of  about  £5  billion,  is  in- 
vesting £40  million  to  buy  a 
25.1  per  cent  stake  in  the 
club. 

Bangers  hope  the  blue- 
chip  deal  will  help  their 
manager  Walter  Smith  buy 
the  players  necessary  to 
make  an  impact  In  the 
European  Cup.  It  will  also 
help  finance  a leisure  com- 
plex and  training  ground. 


SlIMFEb 
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Nani  Congaaop 


Caste  FahqtoHK  Ahujind  me  hfad 


Rangers’  chairman  David 
Murray  will  retain  a con- 
trolling interest  at  Ibrox. 
But  his  82  per  cent  stake  in 
the  club  will  be  diluted  to 
61  per  cent 

Albany  Inc,  a company 
wholly  owned  by  Lewis,  has 
agreed  to  invest  the  money 
in  cash  for  25.1  per  cent  of 
die  enlarged  share  capital 
of  the  Rangers  Football 
Club. 

The  deal  will  be  done 
through  a company  called 
the  English  National  In- 
vestment Company,  with 
an  egm  of  Rangers  called 
foi  February  21.  The  deal 
will  take  the  value  of 
Bangers  to  £160  million. 

Daniel  Levy,  ENIC’s  man- 
aging director,  and  Howard 
Stanton,  its  non-executive 
chairman,  have  been  In- 
vited to  join  the  board  of 
Rangers,  as  non-executive 
directors. ■ 

Murray  said:  T am  ex- 
cited about  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  partnership 
with  ENIC  will  bring  and 
believe  that  Rangers  is  now 


time  to  restart,  never  mind 
collect  themselves,  when 
Stockport  went  ahead.  The 
ball  finished  In  the  same  cor- 
ner as  before  when  the  dimin- 
utive Cavaco,  popping  up  on 
the  penalty  spot,  put  the 
sweetest  of  glances  to  Mars- 
den’s  curling  cross.  About  45 
seconds  separated  the  goals. 

Graeme  Soilness’s  response 
to  that  half-time  scareline 
was  to  replace  Hughes  with 
Berkovic  and  when  the  little 
Israeli  released  Le  Tissier  im- 
mediately after  the  break  it 
appeared  the  switch  might 
bring  Souness  a dividend. 
However.  Le  Tissier  dallied 
and  tlin  p.haniy  was  gone. 

More  disturbingly  for 
Southampton,  they  could  not 
transmit  the  urgency  of  their 


in  a much  stronger  position 
to  realise  oar  ambitions  for 
footballing  and  commercial 
success.” 

Murray,  who  bought  con- 
trol of  Hangers  for  about 
£6.5  million  in  1988,  plans 
to  float  Rangers  by  the  end 
of  the  century. 

The  involvement  of 
Lewis  takes  the  rarefied 
world  of  football  finance  to 
anew  and  staggering  leveL 

Most  of  Lewis’s  fortune 
has  been  made  playing  the 
international  currency  and 
money  markets,  and  he  is 
understood  to  have  credit 
lines  of  at  least  £1  billion. 

Until  the  Rangers  deal, 
he  had  been  seen  as 
more  interested  in  horse 
racing,  a sport  into  which 
he  Is  thought  to  have 
ploughed  millions  of 
pounds. . 

A high-rolling  gambler, 
the  59-year-old  Lewis  has 
extensive  interests  in  the 
bloodstock  industry,  partic- 
ularly in  Ireland,  where  his 
friends  Include  J P 
McManus,  the  bookmaker 
and  professional  gambler, 
and  the  racehorse  owner 
John  Magnier.  Other 
friends  include  the  former 
champion  jockey  John 
Francome. 

Lewis,  who  became  a tax 
exile  in  1979.  has  amassed  a 
huge  collection  of  expen- 
sive works  of  art  and  also 
has  homes  In  London  and 
Berkshire.  He  is  a keen 
golfer,  sailor,  tennis  and 
backgammon  player. 


desire  into  sustained  pres- 
sure and  it  was  at  the  other 
end  where  further  goals  were 
most  likely.  Creative  • play 
along  both  flanks  brought  a 
sequence  of  County  centres 
which,  when  aiiiwi  to  some 
panicky  back-passing  from. 
Van  Gobbel,  produced  a few 
scrambles  in  the  Saints  box, 
while  only  a lunging  clear- 
ance from  Beasant  10  yards 
outside  his  area  prevented 
Armstrong  from  getting  his 
second  and  Stockport’s  third. 

When  Southampton,  finally 
brought  another  save  from 
Jones  and  Van  Gobbel  put  the 
resulting  comer  an  to  the  bar 
it  seemed  as  though  it  was  to 
be  Stockport’s  night  again. 
But  then  came  Ostenstad's 
late,  late  equaliser. 

Wadqiart  Cowtyi  Jones:  Connelly, 
Rynn.  Geonon.  TotfO,  Bennett,  Durian. 
Merodsn.  Cavaco.  Armstrong.  ringall. 

Beesem;  Chariton  (Slater. 


67).  Vsn  Gobbel.  Menkou.  Magilton. 
Oakley.  Hughes  (Beitavle.  It-t).  Maddteon 
(Uindefcvem,  60),  Nallson.  Le  Tissier. 
Ostenstad. 

R Poutal n (Huddersfield). 


How  to  reduce 
a grand  tour  to 
a tour  of  duty 


Frank  Keating 


ENGLAND'S  cricketers 
have  begun  a run  of 
nine  Test  matches 
which  will  take  them 
frnm  Annlrlimil  to  January  to 

The  Oval  In  August,  when  the 
hpjrftny  will  be  ninrninatad  hy 
Michael  Atherton's  wide  grin 
as  lie  displays  the  replica  of 
the  Ashes  urn  to  the  acclaim- 
ing throng.  Or  not 
By  then,  either  way,  Eng- 
land’stour  to  Zimbabwe  will 
be  a bad  dream,  although  it 

win  not  be  forgotten  In  Zimba- 
bwe, where  by  all  accounts  file 
tour  remains  a shaming  one 
for  anyone  concerned  with  the 
friendship-making  qualities  of 
English  cricket 
The  apparent  social  zest 
with  which  the  touring  party 
have  leapt  to  life  in  New  Zea- 
land continues  by  implication 

to  reflect  on  Zimbabwe.  The 
coach  David  Lloyd  was  quoted 
assaying:  “We’re  playing  bet- 
ter here  because  we  are  hap- 
pier with  the  food,  the  pitches, 
and  the  people.”  ffthis  obser- 
vation cannot  be  construed  as 
a slur,  what  can? 

Knowing tiie  engaging  and 
presently  put -upon  Lloyd,  one 
feds  he  did  not  mean  it  quite 
like  that  liqyd,  in  any  case,  is 
in  charge  ofthe  cricket;  why 
did  not  John.  Barclay,  as  tour. 
manager,  take  over  the  am- 
bassadorial role? 

For  the  past  century  Lord’s 
has  presumed  that  a puhlic- 
wliftnl  background  means 
tickety-boo  all  round.  But  this 
does  not  wash  any  more.  Flan- 
nel and  waffle  can  no  longer  be 
disguised  by  tiie  Old  Etonian 
school  of  smarm  before  which 
“the  colonials”  used  to  scrape. 
Barclay  had  better  have  a few 
good  excuses  ready  for  the  St 
Johns  Wood  carpet  back 
home. 

The  press  corps  and  travel- 
ling supporters  tell  how  intro- 
verted the  England  party  were 
and  how  palpable  was  their 
general  relief  when  they 
reached  New  Zealand.  Sud- 
denly everyone  was  playing 
better  because  the  streets  had 
fast-food  joints  with  menus 

just  like  back  home,  hotel- 

room  televisions  showed  the 
same  satellite  game  shows  as 
Sky,  and  there  was  a recognis- 
able Top  ofthe  Pops  on  the 
radio.  New  Zealand  has  gone 
modern.  God  help  us. 

When  Ian  MacLaurin,  the 
new  broom  from  Lord’s,  ar- 
rived to  ask  Lloyd  what  am- 


bassadorial prep  the  team  had 

put  in*  the  coach  said  he  had 

spent  half  an  hour  quoting 
from  a booklet  cm  the  public 
relations  responsibilities  of 
tourists.  The  booklet  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Australian 
Cricket  Board  for  its  players. 
If  MacLaurin  did  not  have  a fit 
there  and  then,  he  should  have 
had.  . 

All  Australian  teams  from 
the  Olympics  down  regard 

tour  as  a crusade  for  all  that’s 

bonny  in  Oz.  Publicly,  Eng- 
lishmen moan  about  pitches 
and  room  service. 

The  most  dispiriting  thing  I 
read  from  Zimbabwe  was 
John  Crawley’s  Tour  Diary  to 
the  Sunday  Telegraph.  ’’De- 
cember 19.  zfon  score  376 
today.  Bulawayo  is  the  film 
Groundhog  Day-  Absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  I go  to  my  room 
and  work  out  Take  That’s 
Back  for  Good  on  the  guitar 
and  alter  realising  I’m  getting 
sadder  I go  to  bed  at  10.15.” 

That  from  a man  with  a BA 
in  history  from  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. who  was  visiting  a 
new  and  vibrant  country 
brimful  of  history  both  very 
ancient  and  exceedingly  mod- 
em. As  individuals,  Crawley 
and  98  per  cent  of  his  tour- 
mates  are  fine  fellows;  what 
gnaws  away  at  than  as  a 
group? 

My  days  of  hanging  on  to 
the  mudguards  of  England 
cricket  caravans,  thank  the 
Lord,  were  with  the  company 
— and  I mean  company — of 
Willis,  Lamb,  Botham,  Gower 
and  Taylor,  men  who  revelled 
in  the  day  on  the  field  as  much 
as  tiie  evening  after  stumps. 
The  locals  in  turn  revelled  in 
these  ambassadors. 

Why  is  itthat  touring  is  now 
a tale  of  purgatory,  of  days 
locked  alone,  plaintively 
plucking  a guitar,  cursing 
room  service  and  the  lack  of 
hamburger  dressings  one 
might  get  in  Manchester,  and 
fretting  about  your  baiting  or 
bowling  muscles? 

■ IKE  the  man  said,  who 

I only  knows  of  cribket 

1 only  cricket  knows.  Or 

kmtbe  West  Bromwich  Al- 
bum footballer  at  China’s 
Great  Walt  “When  you’ve  seen 
one  wall  you’ve  seen ’em  alL" 

Is  cricket  really  getting  like 
that?  Surely  they  stand  long 
enough  in  the  field  to  reflect 
how  massive  under-perfor- 
mance in  the  social  and  frater- 
nal stakes  leads  to  ditto  on  the 
field?  Is  it  a generation  thing? 
A particularly  English  prob- 
lem? Perhaps  so. 

It  reflects  on  the  English 
system  of  preparing  children 
for  the  great  wide  world. 
Tourists  they  may  be,  but 
broadly  speaking  they  have 
never  actually  stepped  out  of 
their  homes.  Jan  24  to  Aug  26 
— a seven-month  trek  starts 
here.  To  prove  us  all  wrong. 


“If  Wired  was  a chronicle 
of  the  digital  revolutions 
it  was  always  understood 
that  HotWired  would 
be  living  the  revolution.91 
Chip  Bayers 
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Across 


1 Greeting  from  Wooster  who 
has  eaten  his  headgear  (4.2) 
4 Larger  than  Bia  ant  of  verse? 

fl  A grand  spot  for  a 
mausoleum  (4) 

to  (Order  changed)  Company  I 
Left  face*  Rre!  (4.6) 

tl  Backward  lot  in  a hostile 
spirit  {§} 

12  What  efidyou  say  about  " 
seed?  Any  day  in  January  (8) 

13  Bushy-tailed  lunaSc  twigs 

P) 

16  Duplicate  drops  in  the 
kitchen  (4) 

16  Story  of  book  for  bed  (4) 

IT  Tails  gfve  new  irnageto 
Tracey,  possibly  (9) 

21  Laughter  at  needlework?  (Q) 

22  Eat ortalk  turkey?® 


24  Tip:  Borstal  may  be  what  he 

needs  (6.4) 

28  Tell  to  surrender  (4) 

26  Having  no  word  processor, 

do  it  again  in  its  entirety, 
perhaps  (2-4) 

27  One  of  the  cast  who  knows 
his  lines?  (6) 

Down 

1 One  who  drives  West's  a 

dead  duck  (7)  ’ 

a Warning  of  a wing  man's 
opening  (5) 

3 Trite  saying  for  metal  worker 
(4-3) 

3 The  object  of  batting  is  to 
cover  the  ball  (6) 

6 How  one  drives,  of  course, 
not  8 (3.3.3) 

T Chanel,  a crazy  person,  may 

got  shy  (7)  * ■ 

8 Custom-buStfrom  French 
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book,  to  a certain  degree 
coming  first  (4 A?) 

14  Select  few  lacking 
inclination?  (5,4) 

1 8*20  Substantiate, 

occomodate,  or  incarcerate 
PA2.4.2) 

18  Constrain  a giant,  say?  (7) 

19  Nothing  left  of  blanket?  (3,4) 

20  See  16 

23  Rod  round  — take  the 
railway  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


Than  cafl  our  solutions  fine 
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